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MEEVYN. 


CHAP.  I. 


A    RUSTIC'S    NARRATIVE, 

1HOUGH I  had  conferred  to  this  fcheme, 
I  was  confcious  that  fome  hazards  attended 
it:  I  was  afraid  of  calumny,  which  might 
trouble  the  peace,  for  deftroy  the  reputation 
of  my  friend ;  I  was  afraid  of  my  own  weak- 
nefs,  which  might  be  feduced  into  an  indiC- 
creet  marriage  by  the  charms  or  fufferings  of 
this  bewitching  creature;  I  felt  that  there 
was  no  price  too  dear  to  fave  her  from  flander. 
A  fair  fame  is  of  the  higheft  importance  to 
VOL.  in.  B  a  young 
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a  young  female,  and  the  lofs  of  it  but  poorly 
fupplied  by  the  teftimony  of  her  o.vn  con- 
fcience.  I  had  reafon  for  tenfold  folicitude 
on  this  account,  fince  I  was  her  only  protec 
tor  and  friend  :  hence  I  cher  (lied  fome  hopes 
that  time  might  change  her  views,  and  fug- 
geft  lefs  dangerous  fchemes.  Meanwhile  I 
was  to  lofe  no  time  in  viliting  Malverton  and 
Philip  Hadwin. 

About  ten  days  had  elapfed  fince  we  had 
deferted  Malverton  : — thele  were  days  of  tuc- 
ceflive  dorms,  and  travelling  had  been  ren 
dered  inconvenient ;  the  weather  was  now 
calm  and  clear,  and,  early  in  the  morning 
that  enfucxl  the  dialogue  which  I  have  juft 
related,  I  let  out  on  horfeback. 

Honeit  Caleb  was  found,  eating  his  break- 
faft,  nearly  in  the  fpot  where  he  had  been 
firft  difcovered.  He  anf.vered  my  enquiries 
by  faying  that,  two  days  after  ourde^a.ture, 
feverai  men  had  come  to  the  houfe,  one  of 
whom  was  Pnilip  Hadwin  :  they  had  inter 
rogated  hiai  as  to  the  condition  of  the  farm, 
and  the  purpose  of  bb  remaining  on  it. 

"William 
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William  Hadwin  they  knew  to  have  been 
fome  time  dead  ;  but  where  were  the  girls, 
his  daughters  ? 

Caleb  anfwcred  that  Sufy,  the  eldeft,  was 
likewife  dead. 

Thefe  tidings  excited  aftonimment. — 
"  When  died  (lie,  and  how  and  where  was  (he 
buried?" 

It  happened  two  days  before  $  and  (he 
was  buried,  he  believed,  but  could  not  tell 
•where. 

"  Not  tell  where !  By  whom  then  was  (he 
buried  ?" 

Really  he  could  not  tell.  Some  ftrange 
man  came  there  juft  as  (he  was  dying: — he 
went  to  the  room,  and  when  (lie  was  dead, 
took  her  away ;  but  what  he  did  with  the 
body  was  more  than  he  could  fay,  but  he 
had  a  notion  that  he  buried  it.  The  man 
ftaid  till  the  morning,  and  then  wen-t  off  with 
Lizzy,  leaving  him  to  keep  houfe  by  him- 
felf.  He  had  not  feen  either  of  them,  nor 
indeed  a  fingle  foul  fince. 

This  was  all  the  information  that  Caleb 

could  afford  the  vifitants.     ft  was  fo  lame 
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and  incredible,  that  they  began  to  charge 
the  man  with  falfehood,  and  to  threaten  him 
with  legal  animadverfion.  Jufl  then  Mr. 
Ellis  entered  the  hou^e,  and  being  made 
acquainted  with  the  fubject  of  diicourfe,  told 
all  that  he  himfelf  knew.  He  related  the 
midnight  vifit  which  I  had  paid  him,  ex 
plained  my  former  fituation  in  the  family, 
and  my  difappearance  in  September ;  he 
ftated  the  advice  he  had  given  me  to  carry 
Eiiza  to  her  uncle's,  and  my  promife  to 
comply  with  his  counfel.  The  uncle  de 
clared  he  had  feen  nothing  of  his  niece;  and 
Caleb  added  that  when  (he  fet  out,  me  took 
the  road  that  led  to  town. 

Thefe  h'nts  afforded  gnunds  for  much 
conjecture  and  lufpicion.  Ellis  now  men 
tioned  iomc  intelligence  that  he  had  gathered 

refpecting  me  in  a  late  journey  to . 

Ir  feems  I  was  the  f<  n  of  an  honeft  farmer 
in  that  quarter,  who  married  a  tidy  girl  of  a 
ini.k-maid  that  lived  with  him.  My  father 
had  detected  me  in  making  fome  atrocious 
advances  to  my  mother-in-lavr,  and  had 

turned 
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turned  me  out  of  doors.  I  did  not  go  off, 
however,  without  rifling  his  drawer  of  fome 
hundreds  of  dollars,  which  he  had  laid  up 
again  ft  a  rainy  day  :  I  was  noted  for  fuch, 
pranks,  and  was  hated  by  all  the  neighbours 
for  my  pride  and  lazinefs.  It  was  ea!y,  by  a 
comparison  of  circumftances,  for  Eiiis  to 
afcertain  that  Hadwin's  fervant,  Mervyn,  was 
the  fame  again  ft  whom  fuch  heatty  charges- 
were  laid. 

Previously  to  this  journey  he  had  heard 
of  me  from  Hadwin,  who  was  loud  in  praife 
of  my  diligence,  iobriety,  and  modefty.  For 
his  part,  he  had  always  been  cautious 
of  giving  countenance  to  vagrants,  that 
came  from  ripbody  knew  where,  and  worked 
their  way  with  a  pkiufible  tongue.  He  was 
not  furpriied  to  hear  it  whifpered  that  Betfey 
Hadwin  had  fallen  in  love  with  the  youth-j, 
and  now  no  doubt  he  had  perluaded  her  to- 
run  away  with  him  :  the  heirefs  of  a  fine  farm- 
was  a  prize  not  to  be  met  with  every  day. 

Phiiip  broke  into  rage  at  this  news — iwore 

that  if  it  turned  out  fo,  his  niece  mould 

B  ftarva 
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ftarve  upon  the  town,  and  that  he  woulcT 
take  good  care  to  balk  the  lad.  His  bro 
ther  he  well  knew  had  left  a  will,  to  which 
he  was  executor,  and  that  this  will  would- 
in  good  time  be  forthcoming.  After  much 
talk,  and  ranfacking  the  houfe,  and  fwearing 
ac  his  truant  ni^ce,  he  and  his  company  de 
parted,  charging  Caleb  to  keep  ths  houfe 
and  its  contents  for  his  ufe.  This  was  all 
that  Cuk-b's  memory  had  retained  of  that 
day's  proceedings. 

Curling  had  lately  commented  on  the: 
character  of  Philip  Hadwin.  This  man  was 
totally  unhke  his  brother — was  a  noted 
brawler  and  bully,  a  tyrant  to  his  children,  a 
plague  to  his  neighbour?,  and  kept  a  rendez 
vous  for  drunkards  and  idlers,  at  the  fign  of 

the  Bull's  Head,  at .     He  was  not 

deflitute  of  parts,  and  was  no  lels  dreaded 
for  cunning  than  malignity:  he  was  covet 
ous,  and  never  mifTrd  an  opportunity  of 
overreaching  his  neighbour.  There  was  no 
doubt'  that  his  niece's  property  would  be 
embezzled,  fliould  it  ever  come  into  his 
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hands;  and  any  pfower which  he  might  obtain 
over  her  perfon,  would  be  exercifed  to  her 
deftrudion.  His  children  were  tainted 
with  the  diffolutenefs  of  their  father;  and 
marriage  had  not  repaired  the  reputation  of 
his  daughters,  or  cured  them  of  depravity. 
This  was  the  man  whom  I  now  propofed  to 
vifit. 

I  fcarcely  need  to  fay  that  the  calumny  of 
Betty  Lawrence  gave  me  no  uneafmefs :  my 
father  had  no  doubt  been  deceived,  as  well1 
as  my  father's  neighbours,  by  the  artifices  of 
this  woman.  I  pafled  among  them  for  a 
thief  and  a  profligate ;  but  their  error  had 
hitherto  been  harmlefs  to  me  : — the  time 
might  come  which  mould  confute  the  tale 
without  my  efforts;  Betty  fooner  or  later 
would  drop  her  mafk,  and  afford  the  antidote 
to-  her  own  poifons,  unlefs  fame  new  inci 
dents  fhould  occur  to  make  me  haften  the 
cataftrophe. 

I  arrived  at   Hadwin's  houfe:    I  was  re 
ceived  with  fome  attention  as  a  gueft.     I 
looked  among  the  pimpled  vifages  that  filled 
B  4  the 
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the  piazza  for  that  of  the  landlord ;  but  found 
him  in  an  inner  apartment  with  two  or  ihree 
more,  feared  round  a  table.  On  intimating 
my  wi(h  to  f^,eak  with  him  alone,  the  others 
withdrew. 

Hadwin's  vifage  had  fome  traces  of  re- 
femblance  to  his  brother;  but  the  meek,, 
placid  air,  pale  cheeks,  and  flender  form  of 
the  latter  were  powerfully  contrafted  with 
the  bloated  arrogance,  imperious  brow,  and 
robuft  limbs  of  the  former  : — this  man's  ra>e 

v 

was  awakened  by  a  ftraw ;  it  impelled  him 
in  an  inftant  to  oaths  and  bufferings,  and 
made  his  life  an  eternal  brawl.  The  fooner 
my  interview  with  fuch  a  perfonage  mould 
be  at  an  end,  the  better ;  I  therefore  ex 
plained  the  purpole  of  my  coming  as  fully 
and  in  as  few  words  as  poilible. 

«'  Your  name,  Sir,  is  Philip  Had  win.  Your 
brother  William,  of  Malverton,  died  lately, 
and  left  tv\o  daughters:  the  youngeft  only 
is  now.  alive ;  and  I  come,  commifiioned 
from  her  to  inform  you  that,  as  no  will  of 

her 


her  father's  is  extant,  me.  is  preparing  to  ad- 
niinifter  to  his  eftate.  As  her  father's  bro 
ther,  (lie  thought  you  entitled  to  this  infor 
mation." 

The  change  which  took  place  in  the  coun 
tenance  of  this  man  during  this  addrefs,  was 
remarkable,  but  not  eafily  defcribed.  His 
cheeks  contracted  a  deeper  crirnfon,  his  eyes 
fparkled,  and  his  face  affurned  an  exprefHon 
in  which  curiofity  was  mingled  with  rage. 
He  bent  forwards,  and  faid  in  a  hoarfe  and 
contemptuous*  tone — "  Pray  is  your  name 
Mervyn  ?J> 

I  anfwered,  without  hefitation,  and  as  if 
the  queftion  were  wholly  unimportant — 
"Yes,  my  name  is  Mervyn." 

"  God  damn  it !  You  are  then  the  damned 

rafcal "-    (But  permit  me  to  repeat  his 

fpeech  without  the  oaths,  with  \\hirh  it  was 
plentifully  interlarded  ;  not  three  words  were 
uttered  without   being  garmfhed  with'  a— - 
<c  God  damn  it!  damnation  !  I'll  be  dam  neck 
to  hel  if,"  and  the  like  energetic  expletives,}" 
— "  You  then  are  the  raical  that  robbed'' 
B  £  Billy's 
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Billy's  houfe — that  ran  away  with  the  fool, 
his  daughter — perfuaded  her  to  burn  her 
father's  will,  and  have  the  bellifh  impudence 
to  come  into  this  houfe  !  But  I  thank  you 
for  it.  I  was  going  to  look  for  you— you've 
faved  me  trouble.  I'll  fettle  all  accounts  with 
you  here.  Fair  and  foftly,  my  good  lad  ! — if 
I  don't  bring  you  to  the  gillows — if  I  let 
you  efcape  without  fuch  a  dreffing  !  Damned 
impudence  !  Fellow !  I've  been  at  Malver- 
ton.  I've  heard  of  your  tricks — fo!  finding 
the  will  not  quite  to  your  mind,  knowing 
that  the  executor  would  balk  your  fchemes,. 
you  threw  the  will  into  the  fire — you  robbed 
the  houfe  of  all  the  cafh,  and  made  off  with 
the  girl ! — The  old  fellow  faw  it  all,  and  will 
fwear  to  the  truth." 

Thefe  words  created  fome  furprife.  I- 
meant  not  to  conceal  from  this  man  the 
tenor  and  deftruftion  of  the  will,  nor  even 
the  meafures  which  his  niece  had  taken,  or 
intended  to  take.  Whatl  fuppofed  to  be  un 
known  to  him  appeared  to  have  been  com 
municated  by  the  talkative  Caleb,  whofe 

mind 
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mind  was  more  inquifitive  and  lefs  fluggiflv 
than  firft  appearances  had  led  me  to  imagine.- 
Inftead  of  moping  by  the  kitchen  fire  when 
Eliza  and  I  were  converting  in  an  upper 
room,  it  now  appeared  thnt  he  had  recon 
noitred  our  proceedings  through  fome  key 
hole  or  crevice,  and  had  related  what  he  had 
feen  to  Hadwin. 

Hadwin  proceeded  to  exhauft  his  rage  in 
oaths  and  menaces  :  he  frequently  clenched 
his  fift,  and,  thruft  it  in  my  face,— drew 
it  back,  as  if  to  render  his  blow  more  deadly 
— ran  ever  the  fame  feries  of  exclamations 
on  my  impudence  and  villany,.  and  talked  of 
the  gallows  and  the  whipping- poft — enforced 
each  word  by  the  epithets  damnable  and 
helli/h — clofed  each  fentence  with  "  and  be 
currt  to  you!" 

There  was  but  one  mode  for  me  to  pur- 
fuej  all  forcible,  oppofition  to  a  man.  of  his 
ftrength  was  abfurd.  It  was  my  province  ta 
make  his  anger  confine  itfelf  to  words,  and 
patiently  to  wait  till  the  paroxyfm  mould  end 
or  fubfide  of  itfelf.  To  effe&  this  purpofe,  I 
B  6  kept 
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kept  my  feat,  and  carefully  excluded  from 
my  countenance  every  indication  of  timidity 
and  panic  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  (corn  and 
defiance  on  the  other;  my  look  and  attitude 
were  thofe  of  a  man  who  expected  hardh 
words,  but  who  entertained  no  fufpicion  that 
blows  would  be  inflicted. 

I  was  indebted  for  my  fafety  to  an  inflex^ 
ible  adherence  to  this  medium ;  to  have 
ftrayed  for  a  moment  to  either  fide  would 
have  brought  upon  me  his  blows.  That  he 
did  not  inftantly  refort  to  violence  infpired 
me  with  courage,  fince  it  depended  on  myfelf 
whether  food  mould  be  fupplied  to  his  paf- 
fion:  rage  muft  either  incrcafe  or  decline; 
and  fince  it  was  in  total  want  of  provocation, 
it  could  not  fail  of  gradually  fubfiding. 

My  demeanour  was  calculated  to  damp 
the  flame,  not  only  by  its  direct  influence, 
but  by  diverting  his  attention  from  the 
wrongs  which  he  had  received,  to  the  novelty 
of  my  behaviour.  The  difparity  in  fize  and 
flrength  between  us  was  too  evident  to  make 
him  believe  that  I  confided  in  my  finews 

for 
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for  my  defence  j  and  fince  I  betrayed  nei 
ther  contempt  nor  fear,  he  could  not  but 
conclude  that  I  trufted  to  my  own  integrity* 
or  to  his  moderation.  I  feized  the  firtt 
paufe  in  his  rhetoric  to  enforce  thisfentiment. 

«:  You  are  angry,  Mr.  Haclwin,  and'  are 
loud  in  your  threats,  but  they  do  not  frighten 
me;  they  excite  no  apprehenfion  or  alarm, 
becaufe  I  know  myfelf  able  to  convince  you 
that  I  have  not  injured  you.    This  is  an  inn, 
and  I  am  your  gueft ;  I  am  fure  I  (hall  find 
better  entertainment  than  blows.     Ccmex" 
continued  J,  fmiling,  "  it  is  poffible  that  I 
am  not  ib  mifchievous  a  wretch  as  your  fancy 
paints  me.      I  have  no  claims  upon  your 
niece  but  that  of  friendship  ;  and  me  is  now 
in  the  houfe  of  an  honed  man,  Mr.  Curling,, 
where  fhe  propofes  to  continue  as  long  as  it 
is  convenient. 

"  It  is  true-  that  your  brother  left  a  will,, 
which  his  daughter  burned  in  my  pretence,, 
becaufe  me  dreaded  the  authority  which, 
that  will  gave  you,  not  only  over  her  pro 
perty,  but  perfon  :  it  is  true  that  on  leaving 
5  the 
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the  houfe,  fhe  took  away  the  money  which 
was  now  her  own,  and  which  was  necef- 
fary  to  her  fubfiftence  :  it  is  true  that  I  bore 
her  company,  and  have  left  her  in  an  honeft 
man's  keeping  : — I  am  anfwerablefor  nothing 
more.  As  to  you,  I  meant  not  to  injure 
you  ;  I  advifed  not  the  burning  of  the  will. 
I  was  a  ftranger,  till  after  that  event,  to  your 
charader ;  I.  knew  neither  good  nor  ill  of 
you;  I  came  to  tell  you  all  this,  becaufe,  as 
Eliza's  uncle,  you  had  a  right  to  the  infor 
mation." 

"  So,  you  come  to  tell  me  that  (he  burned 
the  will,  and  is  going  to  admin:fter — to 
what,  I  beftech  you  ? — to  her  father's  pro 
perty  ? — Aye,  I  warrant  you  !  But  take  this 
along  with  you,  that  property  is  mine — land, 
houfe,  ftock,  every  thing ;  all  is  fafe  and 
fnug  undercover  of  a  mortgage,  to  which 
Billy  was  kind  enough  to  add  a  bond.  One 
was  fued,  and  the  other  entered  up  a  week 
ago;  fo  that  all  is  fafe  under  my  thumb, 
and  the  girl  may  whittle  or  ftarve  for  me— 
I  (hall  give  my  fell  no  concern  about  the. 

ftrumpeU 
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ftrumpet.  You  thought  to  get  a  prize  ; 
but  damn  me,  you've  met  with  your  match 
in  me — Phil.  Had  win's  not  fo  eafily  choufed,. 
I  promife  you.  I  intended  to  give  you;  this 
news,  and  a  drubbing  into  the  bargain;  but 
you  may  go,  and  make  hade.  She  burned 
the  will,  did  (lie,  becaufe  I  was  nailed  in  it 
—  and  fent  you  to  tell  me  fo  ?  Good  fouls! 
it  was  kind  of  you,  and  I  am  bound  to  be- 
thankful !  Take  her  back  news  of  the  mort 
gage  ;  and  as  for  you,  leave  my  houfe  :  you 
may  go  fcot  free  this  time  ;  but  I  pledge  my 
word  for  a  found  beating  when  you  next 
enter  thefe  doors — I'll  pay  it  you  with  in? 
tereft  ! — Leave  my  houfe,  I  fay !" 

"  A  mortgage  !"    faid  I,   in  a  low  voice, 
and  affecting  not  to  hear  his  commands — 
"  (hat  will  be  fad  news  for  my  friend.  Why,. 
Sir,  you  are  a  fortunate  man.     Malverton  is 
an  excellent  fpot — well  watered  and  manured1 
— newly  and  completely  fenced  ;  not  a  larger 
barn  in  the  county;  oxen,,  and  horfes,  and 
cows  in  the  bed  order ;  I  never  fet  eyes  on 
a  finer  orchard.    By  my  faith,  Sir,  you  are  a 

fortunate 
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fortunate  man  ! — But  pray  what  have  you  for 
dinner  ?  I  am  as  hungry  as  a  wolf:  order  me 
a  beef- (leak,  and  fome  potation  or  other.  The 
bottle  there — it  is  cider,  I  tike  it;  pray 
pulh  it  to  this  fide." — Saying  this,  I  ftretched 
out  my  hand  towards  the  bottle  which,  flood 
before  him. 

I  confided  in  the  power  of  a  jfcarlefs  and 
fedate  manner.  Methought  that  as  anger 
was  the  food  of  anger,  ic  muft  unavoidably 
fubfide  in  a  conteft  with  equability.  This 
opinion  was  intuitive,  rather  than  the  pro- 
duct  of  experience,  and  perhaps  I  gave  no 
proof  of  my  fagacity  in  hazarding  my  (afety 
on  its  truth.  Hadwin's  character  made  him 
dreaded  and  obeyed  by  all :  he  had  been  ac- 
cuftomed  to  ready  and  tremulous  fubmiffion 
from  men  far  more  brawny  and  robuft  than 
I  was;  and  to  find  his  moft  vehement  me 
naces  and  geftures  totally  ineffectual  on  a 
being  fo  flender  and  diminutive,  at  once 
wound  up  his  rage,  and  excited  hisaftonifh- 
ment.  One  motion  counteracted  and  luf- 
pended  the  other  ;  he  lifted  his  hand,  but 

delayed 
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delayed  to  ftrike  :  one  blow,  applied  with 
his  ufual  dexterity,  was  fufficient  to  deftroy 
me.  Though  feemingly  carelefs,  I  was 
watchful  of  his  motions,  and  prepared  to 
elude  the  ftroke  by  fhrinking  or  Hooping. 
Meanwhile  I  ftretched  my  hand  far  enough 
to  feize  the  bottle,  and  pouring  its  contents 
into  a  tumbler,  put  it  to  my  lips. 

"  Come,  Sir,  I  drink  your  health,  and 
wifh  you  fpeedy  pofieffion  of  Malverton.  t 
have  fome  intereft  with  Eliza,  and  will  pre 
vail  on  her  to  forbear  all  oppofition  and 
complaint.  Why  fhould  fhe  complain? 
While  I  live,  fhe  fhall  not  be  a  beggar.  No 
doubt  your  claim  is  legal,  and  therefore 
ought  to  be  admitted.  What  the  law  gave, 
the  law  has  taken  away  :  blefled  be  the  dif- 
penfers  of  law. — Excellent  cider !  open 
another  bottle,  will  you  ?  and  I  befeech 
you  to  haften  dinner,  if  you  would  not  fee  me 
devour  the  table." 

It  was  juft,  perhaps,  to  conjure  up  the 
demon  Avarice  to  fight  with  the  demon 
Anger  i  realon  alone  would,  in  fuch  aconteft, 

be 
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be  povverlefs  ;  but,  in  truth,  I  fpoke  without 
artifice  or  diignife.  Jfhis  claim  were  legal, 
oppofition  would  be  abfurJ  and  pernicious.  I 
meant  not  to  rely  upon  his  own  atfertions, 
and  would  not  acknowledge  the  va'idityof  his 
claim  till  I  had  infpe&ed  the  deed.  Having 
instituted  fuits,  this  was  now  in  a  public 
office,  and  there  the  tnfpedtibn  ihould  be 
made.  Meanwhile,  no  reafon  could  be 
urged  why  I  mould  part  from  him  in  anger, 
while  his  kindred  to  Eliza,  and  his  title  to 
her  property,  made  it  ufeful  to  fecure  his 
favour.  It  was  pofiible  to  obtain  a  remiffion 
of  his  claims,  even  when  the  law  enforced 
them  :  it  would  be  imprudent,  at  leaft,  to 
diminilh  the  chances  of  remiifion  by  fofter- 
ing  his  wrath,,  a  .d  provoking  hi-  enmity. 

"  What!'*  he  exclaimed,  in  a  tnnfport 
of  fury,  "  an't  I  matter  of  my  own  ho^fc  ? 
Out,  I  fay!" 

Thefe  were  harfh  terms,  but  they  were 
not  accompanied  by  gcftures  and  tones  fo 
menacing  as  thofe  which  had  before  been 
ufjd  :  it  was  plain  that  the  tide,  which  fo 

lately 
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lately  threatened  my  deftruftion,  had  begun 
to  recede.  This  encouraged  me  to  perfilt. 

"  Be  not  alarmed,  my  good  friend,"  faid 
I  placidly  and  frriiling,  "  a  man  of  your 
bone  need  not  fear  a  pigmy  like  me  ;  I  (hall 
fcarce'y  be  able  to  dethrone  you  in  'your 
own  cattle,  with  an  army  of  hoftlers,  tapfters,. 
and  cooks  at  your  beck  j  you  (hall  Hill  be 
matter  here,  provided  you  ufe  your  influence 
to  procure  me  a  dinner." 

His  acquiefcence  in  a  pacific  fyftem  was 
extremely  reluctant  and  gradual;  he  laid 
afkle  one  fallen  tone  and  wrathful  look  after 
the  other  j  and  at  length  contented  not  only 
to  fupply  me  witli  a  dinner,  but  to  partake 
of  it  with  me.  Nothing  was  more  a  topic 
of  furprife  to  himfeif  than  his  forbearance  : 
he  knew  not  how  it  was — he  had  never  been 
treated  ib  before :  he  was  not  proof  againft 
entreaty  and  fubmiflibn  ;  but  1  had  neither 
fupplicated  nor  fubmitted  : — the  duff  that  I 
was  made  of  was  at  once  damnably  tough 
and  devilifhly  pliant.  When  he  thought  of 
my  impudence  in  ftaying_  in  his  houfe  after 

ke 
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he  had  bid  me  leave  it,  he  was  tempted  co 
refume  his  paflion.  When  he  reflected  on 
my  courage,,  in  making  light  of  his  anger, 
notwithftanding  his  known  impetuofity  and 
my  peifonal  inferiority,  he  could  nat  with 
hold  his  efteem  ;  but  my  patience  under  his 
rebukes,  my  unalterable  equanimity,  and 
iny  ready  confent  to  the  validity  of  his 
claims,  foothed  and  propitiated  him. 

An  exemption  fiom  blows  and  abuie  was 
all  that  I  coulcl  gain  from  this  man.  J  told 
him  the  truth,,  with  regard  to  my  own  hif- 
tory,  (b  far  as  it  was  connected  with  the 
Hadwins  ; — I  exhibited,  in  affecting  colours, 
the  helplefs  condition  of  Eliza  j  but  could 
extort  nothing  from  him  but  his  confent 
that,  if  (he  chofe>  the  might  come  and  live 
with  him  :  he  would  give  her  victuals  and 
clothes  for  as  much  houfe-work  as  (lie  was 
able  to  do.  If  fhe  chofe  to  live  elfewherr, 
he  promifed  not  to  moled  her,  or  inter 
meddle  in  her  concerns  ;  the  houfe  and  land 
were  his  by  law,  and  he  would  have  them. 
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It  was  not  my  province  to  revile,  or  ex- 
poftulate  with  himl  I  dated  what  meafures 
would  be  adopted  by  a  man,  who  regarded 
the  intereft  of  others  more  than  his  own— 
who  was  anxious  for  the  welfare  of  an  inno 
cent  girl,  connected  with  him  fo  clofely  by 
the  tie's  of  kindred,  and  who  was  deftitute  of 
what  is  called  natural  friends  : — if  he  did  not 
cancel,  for.  her  fake, 'his  bond  and  mort 
gage,  he  would  at  leaft  afford  her  a  frugal 
maintenance — he  would  extend  to  her,  in  all 
emergencies,  his  counfel  and  protection. 

All  that  he  faid  was  perfect  nonfenfe.  He 
cou!d  not  fufficicntly  wonder  at  my  folly,  in 
propofing  to  him  to  make  a  free  gift  of  a 
hundred  rich  acres,  to  a  girl,  too,  who 
fcarcely  knew  her  right  hand  from  her  left, 
•whom  the  firft  cunning  young  rogue,  like 
myfelf,  would  choufe  out  of  the  whole,  and 
take  herfelfinto  the  bargain.  But  my  folly 
was  even  furpafied  by  my  impudence,  fince, 
,as  ihe/r/VW  of  this  girl,  I  was  merely  peti 
tioning  on  my  own  account :  I  had  come  to 
him,  whom  1  never  faw  before,  on  whom  I 

had 
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had  no  claim,  and  who,  as  I  well  knew,  had 
reafon  to  think  me  a  (harper,  and  modeftly 
faid — "  Here's  a  girl  who  has  no  fortune — I 
am  greatly  in  want  of  one;  pray  give  her 
fuch  an  eftate  that  ycu  have  in  your  pof- 
feflion  :  if  you  do,  I'll  marry  her,  and  take 
it  into  my  own  hands." — I  might  be  thank 
ful  that  he  did  not  anfwer  fuch  a  petition 
with  a  horfe whipping.  But  if  he  did  not 
give  her  his  eftate,  he  n;ight  extend  to  her, 
•forfoothjhiscounfel  and  protection. — "  That 
I  have  offered  to  do,"  continue,!  he  :  "  fhe 
may  come  and  live  in  my  houfe  ifihe  will; 
fhe  may  do  fome  of  the  family  work  j  I'll 
difcharge  the  chambermaid  to  make  room 
for  her.  Lizzy,  if  I  remember  right,  has  a 
pretty  face  :  (he  can't  have  a  better  market 
for  it  than  as  a  chambermaid  to  an  inn  ;  if 
flu-  minds  her  p's  and  q's,  fhe  may  make  up 
a  hand  fome  fum  at  the  ycar'b  end." 

J  thought  it  time  to  break  off  the  con 
ference ;  and,  my  dinner  being  finilhed, 
took  my  leave,  leaving  behind  me  the  cha- 

rader 
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rafter  of  a  queer  fort  of  chap.  I  fpeeded  to 
the  prothonotary's  office,  which  was  kept  in 
the  vil'age,  and  quickly  afcertamed  the  truth 
of  Hadwm's  pretenfions.  There  exited  a 
mortgage,  with  bond  andvvarrant  of  attor 
ney,  to  fo  great  an  amount  as  would  (wallow 
up  every  thing  at  Malverton.  F.nrnifhed 
with  thrfe  tidings,  I  prepared,  with  a  droop 
ing  heart,  to  return  to  Mr.  Curling's. 


CHAP; 
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CHAP.     If. 


1XPOSTULATION. 


HIS  incident  necefTarlly  produced  a 
change  in  my  views  with  regard  to  my  Eliza, 
Her  fortune  confided  of  a  few  hundreds  of 
.dollars,  which,  frugally  adminiftered,  might 
procure  decent  accommodation  in  the 
country.  When  this  was  confumed,  fhe 
muft  find  fubfittence  in  tending  the  big- 
ivheel  or  the  milk*  pail,  unlefs  Fortune  fhould 
enable  me  to  place  her  in  a  more  favourable 
fituation.  This  ftate  was,  in  fome  refpedls, 
but  little  different  from  that  in  which  fhe 
had  Ipent  the  former  part  of  her  life  -,  but^ 

in 
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in  her  father's  houfe  thefe  employments 
were  dignified  by  being  in  fome  degree 
voluntary,  and  relieved  by  frequent  intervals 
of  recreation  and  leifure  j  -  now  they  were 
likely  to  prove  irkfome  and  fervile,  in  con* 
fequehce  of  being  performed  for  hire,  and 
impofed  by  necefllty :  equality,  parental 
folicitudes,  and  fifterly  endearments  would 
be  wanting  to  lighten  the  yoke. 

Thefe  inconveniences,  however,  were  ima 
ginary  :  this  was  the  fchool  in  which  forti 
tude  and  independence  were  to  be  learned  j 
habit,  and  the  purity  of  rural  manners  would 
likewife  create  anew  thofe  ties  which  death 
had  diflolved — the  affections  of  parent  and 
lifter  would  be  fupplied  by  the  fonder  and 
more  rational  attachments  of  friendship. 
Thefe  toils  were  not  detrimental  .to  beauty 
or  health.  What  was  to  be  dreaded  from 
them  was  their  tendency  ro  quench  the 
fpirit  of  liberal  curiofity — to  habituate  the 
perfon  to  bodily,  rather  than  intellectual 
exertions — to  fuperfede,  and  create  indif 
ference  or  averfion  to  the  only  inftruments 

VOL.  m»  c  of 
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of, rational  improvement,  the  pen  and  the 
book. 

This  evil,  however,  was  at  fome  diftance 
from  Eliza :  her  prefent  abode  was  quiet 
and  ferene  ;  here  fhe  might  enjoy  domeftic 
pleafures  and  opportunities  of  mental  im 
provement  for  the  coming  twelvemonth  at 
lead.  This  period  would,  perhaps,  be  fuf- 
ficient  for  the  formation  of  ftudious  habits. 
What  fchemes  fhould  be  adopted  for  this 
end,  would  be  determined  by  the  deftiny  to 
which  I  myfelf  fhould  be  referved. 

My  path  was  already  chalked  our,  and  my 
fancy  now  purfued  it  with  uncommon  plea- 
fure.  To  refide  in  your  family,  to  Itudy 
your  profeffion,  to  purfue  fome  fubordinate 
or  cafual  mode  cf  induftry,  by  which  I  might 
purchafe  kifure  for  medical  puriuits,  tor 
focial  recreations,  and  for  the  ftudy  of  man 
kind  on  your  bufy  and  thronged  ftage,  was 
the  fcope  of  my  wilhes.  This  clcftiny 
would  not  hinder  punctual  correfpondence 
and  occafional  vifits  to  Eliza ;  her  pen 
might  be  called  into  action,  and  her  mind  be 

awakened 
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awakened  by  books,  and  every  hour  be  made 
to  add  to  her  ftores  of  knowledge,  and  en 
large  the  bounds  of  her  capacity. 

I  was  fpiritlefs  and  gloomy  when  I  left 

i  but  reflections  on  my  future  lot, 

and  jufl  views  of  the  fituation  of  Eliza,  in- 
fenfibly  reftored  my  cheerfulnefs.  I  arrived 
at  Mr.  Curling's  in  the  evening,  and  haftened 
to  impart  to  her  the  ifflie  of  my  commiffion. 
It  gave  her  uneafinefs,  merely  as  it  fruflrated 
the  defign,  on  which  (lie  had  fondly  mufed, 
of  refiding  in  the  city.  She  was  fomewhat 
confoled,by  my  promifes  of  being  her  con- 
ilant  correfpondent  and  occafional  vifitor. 

Next  morning  I  fet  out  on  my  journey 
hither  on  foot.  The  way  was  not  long  ; 
the  weather,  though  cold,  was  wholefome 
and  ferene ;  my  fpirits  were  high,  and  I  faw 
nothing  in  the  world  before  me 'but  fun- 
fliine  and  profperity.  I  was  confcious  that 
my  happinefs  depended  not  on  the  revolu 
tions  of  nature,  or  the  caprice  of  man  :  all. 
without  was,  indeed,  viciffitude  and  uncer 
tainty,  but  within  my  bofom  was  a  center 
c  2  not 
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not  to  be  fliaken  or  removed.  My  purpofel 
were  honeft  and  fteadfaft  ;  every  fenfe  was 
the  inlet  of  pleafure,  becaufe  it  was  the 
avenue  to  knowledge ;  and  my  foul  brooded 
over  the  world  of  ideas,  and  glowed  with 
exultation  at  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  its 
own  creations. 

This  felicity  was  too  rapturous  to  be  of 
long  duration.  I  gradually  delcended  from 
thefe  heights;  and  the  remembrance  ofpaft 
incidents,  connected  with  the  images  of  your 
family,  to  which  I  was  returning,  led  my 
thoughts  into  a  different  channel.  Wclbeck 
and  the  unhappy  girl  whom  he  had  betrayed, 
Mrs.  Villars  and  Wallace  were  recolleded 
anew.  The  views  which  I  had  formed  for 
determining  the  fate,  and  affording  affift- 
ance  to  Clcmcnza,  were  recalled.  My  for 
mer  resolutions  with  regard  to  her  had  been 
f.fpenckd  by  the  uncertainty  in  which  the 
fate  of  the  Had-.vins  was  at  that  time 
wrapped.  Had  it  not  become  neccllary 
wholly  to  by  afide  thefe  resolutions  ? 

That,  indeed,  was  an  irkfome  conclusion  i 

no 
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ho  wonder  that  I  ftruggled  to  repel  it ;  that 
I  fofiered  the  doubt  whether  money  was  the 
only  inftrument  of  benefit — whether  caution 
and  fortitude,  and  knowledge  were  riot  the 
genuine  preiervatives  from  evil.  Had  I  not 
the  means  in  my  hand  of  difpelling  her  fatal 
ignorance  of  Welbeck,  and  of  thofe  with 
whom  me  refided  ?  Was  I  not  authorized 
by  my  previous,  though  ilender  intercourfe, 
to  feek  her  prefence  ? 

Suppofe  I  fliould  enter  Mrs.  Villars's 
houfe,  defire  to  be  introduced  to  the  lady, 
accoft  her  with  affectionate  fiaiplicity,  and 
tell  her  the  truth  ?  Why  be  anxious  to 
fmooth  the  way— why  deal  in  apologies, 
circuities,  and  innuendos  ?  All  thefe  are 
feeble  and  perverfe  refinements,  unworthy  of 
a  honed  purpofe  and  an  erect  fpirit.  To 
believe  her  inacceflible  to  my  vifit  was 
abfurd — to  wait  f  >r  the  permifiion  of  thofe, 
whofe  interefl  it  might  be  to  fhut  out  vifi- 
tants,  was  cowardice  ; — this  was  an  infringe 
ment  of  her  liberty,  which  equity  and  law 
equally  condemned.  By  what  right  could 
c  3  (he 
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Ihe  be  retrained  from  intercourfe  with 
others  ?  Doors  and  paflages  may  be  between 
her  and  me  :  with  a  purpofe  fuch  as  mine, 
no  one  rnd  a  right  to  clofe  the  one,  or  ob- 
ftruft  the  other.  Away  with  cowardly 
reluctances  and  clownilh  fcruples,  and  let 
me  haften  this  moment  to  her  dwelling. 

Mrs.  Villars  is  the  portrefs  of  the  manfion : 
me  will  probably  prefent  herfelf  before  me, 
and  demand  the  reafon  of  my  vifit.  What 
(hall  I  fay  to  her  ?  The  truth  :  to  falter, 
or  equivocate,  or  diflemble  to  this  woman, 
would  be  wicked.  Perhaps  her  character 
has  been  mifunderftood  and  maligned ; — can 
1  render  her  a  greater  fervice  than  to  apprize 
her  of  the  afperfions  that  have  refled  on  it, 
and  afford  her  the  opportunity  of  vindica 
tion  ?  Perhaps  (he  is  indeed  felfifh  and 
profligate — the  betrayer  of  youth,  and  the 
aoent  of  lafcivioufnefs.  Does  (he  not  defervc 

o    . 

to  know  the  extent  of  her  errors,  and  the 
ignominy  of  her  trade  ? — does  (he  not  merit 
the  companion  of  the  good,  and  the  rebukes 
of  the  wife  ?  To  flirink  from  the  tafk 

would 
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Would  prove  me  cowardly  and  unfirm. 
Thus  far,  at  lead,  let  my  courage  extend. 

Alas !  Clemenza  is  unacquainted  with  my 
language.  My  thoughts  cannot  make  them- 
felves  apparent  but  by  words,  and  to  my 
words  flie  will  be  able  to  affix  no  meaning. 

*j 

Yet  is  not  that  a  hafty  decifion  ?  The  ver- 
ficn  from  the  dramas  of  Zcno,  which  I  found 
on  her  toilet,  was  probably  her's,  and  proves 
her  to  have  a  fpeculative  knowledge  of  our 
trngue.  Near  hnlf-a-year  has  fince  elapfed, 
during  which  (he  has  dwelt  with  talkers  of 
Englilh.  and  confequently  could  not  fail  to 
have  acquired  it.  This  concluhon  is  Ibms- 
what  dubious,  but  experiment  will  give  it 
certainty. 

Hitherto  I  had  (trolled  along  the  path  at 
a  lingering  pace  ;  time  enough,  methought, 
to  reach  your  threlhold  between  funrife  and 
moonlight,  if  my  way  had  been  three  times 
longer  than  it  was. — Yon  were  the  pleafmg 
phantoms  that  hovered  before  me,  and 
beckoned  me  forward.  What  a  total  revo 
lution  had  occurred  in  the  courfe  of  a  few 
c  4  feconds !  — 
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feconds  ! — for  thus  long  did  my  reofonings 
with  regard  to  Clemenza  and  the  Villars* 
require  to  pafs  through  my  under/landing, 
and  efcape,  in  half- muttered  ibliloquy,  from 
my  iips.  My  mufcles  trembled  with  eager- 
ncfs,  and  I  bounded  forward  with  impetu- 
ofity.  I  faw  nothing  but  a  vifta  of  catalpas, 
Jeaflcfs,  loaded  with  ificles,  and  terminating 
in  four  chimnies  and  a  painted  roof :  my 
fancy  outftripped  my  footfteps,  and  was 
bufy  in  picturing  faces,  and  rehearfing  dia 
logues.  Prefently  I  reached  this  new  objedt 
of  my  purfuit,  darted  through  the  avenue, 
noticed  that  fome  windows  of  the  lioufe 
were  uncltfcd,  drew  thence  a  hafty  in 
ference  that  the  houfe  was  not  without 
inhabitants,  and  knocked,  quickly  and 
loudly,  for  admiffion. 

Some  one  within  crept  to  the  door,  opened 
it  witii  feeming  caution,  and  juft  far  enough 
to  allow  the  face  to  be  fjen.  It  was  the 
timid,  pale,  and  unwailied  face  of  a  girl, 
who  was  readily  fuppofed  to  be  a  fervant, 
taken  fiom  a  cottage,  and  turned  into  a 

bringer 
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bringer  of  wood  and  water,  and  a  fcourer  of 
tubs  and  trenchers.  She  waited  in  timorous 
filence  the  delivery  of  my  meflage. — "  Is 
Mrs.  Villars  at  home  ?" 

"  No  :  (lie  is  gone  to  town.** 

"  Are  any  of  her  daughters  within  ?'* 

She  could   net    tell ;    (he  believed  — (he 

thou0ht Which    did    I    want  ?      Mifs 

Kettyor  Mifs  Sally  ? 

"  Let  me  fee  Mifs  He!ty." 
Saying  this,  I  pufhed  gently  againft  tne 
door.  The  girl,  half  reluctant,  yielded  way  : 
I  entered  the  paffage,  and  putting  my  hand 
on  the  lock  of  a  door  that  feemed  to  lead 
into  a  parlour — "  Is  Mifs  Hetty  in  this 
room  ?" 

"  No  :  there  is  nobody  there." 
"  Go  call  her  then :  tell  her  there  is  one 
who  wifhes  to  fee  her  on   important  bufi- 
nefs.     I  will  wait   for  her  coining   in    this 
room." 

So  faying,  I  opened  the  door,  and  en 
tered  the  apartment,  while  the  girl  withdrew 
to  perform  my  meflage. 

c  «  The 
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The  parlour  was  fpacious  and  expenfively 
furnifhed,  but  an  air  of  negligence  and  dif- 
ordcr  was  every  where  vifible.  The  carpet 
was  wrinkled  and  unfwept ;  a  clock  on  the 
table,  in  aglafs  frame,  fo  ftreaked  and  fpotted 
with  duft  as  fcarcely  to  be  tranfparent,  and 
the  index  motionlefs,  and  pointing  at  four 
inftead  of  nine  ;  embers  fcattered  on  the 
marble  hearth,  and  tongs  lying  on  the  fen 
der,  v\ith  the  handle  in  theaQies;  a  harpfi- 
chord  uncovered,  one  end  loaded  with 
fcores,  tumbled  together  in  a  heap,  and  the 
other  with  volumes  of  Novels  and  Plays, 
fome  on  their  edges,  fome  on  their  backs, 
gaping  open  by  the  fcorchingof  their  covers, 
rent,  blurred,  ftained,  blotted,  dog-eared  ; 
tables  awry,  chairs  crowding  each  other  -9  in 
fhort,  no  object  but  indicated  the  neglect  or 
ignorance  of  domeftic  neatnefs  and  economy. 

My  Icifure  was  employed  in  furveying 
thcfe  objects,  and  in  liftening  for  the  ap 
proach  of  Mifs  Hetty.  Some  minutes 
elapfed,  and  no  one  came.  A  reafon  for 
delay  was  eafily  imagined,  and  1  fummoned 

patience 
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patience  to  wait.  T  opened  a  book,  touched 
the  inftrument,  furveyed  the  vafes  on  the 
mantle-piece,  the  figures  on  the  hangings,  and 
the  print  of  Apollo  and  the  Sibyl,  taken 
from  Salvator,  and  hung  over  the  chimney. 
I  eyed  my  own  mape  and  garb  in  the  mirror, 
and  afked  how  my  ruftic  appearance  would 
be  regarded  by  that  fupercilio.us  and  volup 
tuous  being,  to  whom  I  was  about  to  prefent 
myfelf. 

Prefently  the  latch  of  the  door  was  foftly 
moved  ;  it  opened,  and  the  fimpleton  before 
defcribed,  appeared.  She  fpoke,  but  her 
voice  was  fo  full  of  hefitation,  and  fo  near  a 
vvhifper,  that  much  attention  was  needed  to 
make  out  her  words. — Mifs  Hetty  was  not 
at  home — (he  was  gone  to  town  with  her 
miftifs. 

This  was  a  tale  not  to  be  credited.  How 
was  I  toad?  She  perfifted  in  maintaining 
the  truth  of  it. — "  Well  then,"  laid  I,  at 
length,  "  tell  Mifs  Sally  thai  I  wifh  tofpeak 
with  her :  Ihe  will  anivvermy  purpoiejuft  as 
well." 

c  6  Mifs 
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Mifs  Sally  was  not  at  home  neither  :  flic 
had  gone  to  town  too  ;  they  would  not  be 
back,  flic  did  not  know  when — nor  till  night, 
fhe  fuppofed.  It  was  fo  •  indeed;  none  of 
them  wasn't  at  home  :  none  but  fhe  and 
Nanny  in  the  kitchen — indeed 'n  there 
wasn't. 

"  Go  tell  Nanny  to  come  here — I  will 
leave  my  mefTage  with  her." 

She  withdrew,  but  Nanny  did  net  receive 
the  fummons,  or  thought  proper  not  to 
obey  it  :  all  was  vacant  and  ftill. 

My  ftate  was  fingular  and  critical.  It  was 
abfurd  to  prolong  it ;  but  to  leave  the  houfe 
with  my  errand  unexecuted,  would  argue 
imbecility  and  folly  :  toafcertain  Clemenza's 
prefence  in  this  houfe,  and  to  gain  an  inter 
view,  were  yet  in  my  power.  Had  I  not 
boafted  of  my  intrepidity  in  braving  denials 
and  commands,  when  they  endeavoured  to 
obftruct  my  paflage  to  this  woman  ?  But 
here  were  no  obftacles  nor  prohibitions. 
Suppofe  the  girl  had  faid  truth,  that  the 
matron  and  her  daughters  were  abfent,  and 

that 
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that  Nanny  and  herfelf  were  the  only 
guardians  of  the  manfion,  fo  much  the 
better — my  defign  will  not  be  oppofed  -,  I 
have  only  to  mount  the  ftairs,  and  go  from 
one  room  to  another,  till  I  find  what  I  feek. 
!  There  was  hazard  as  well  as  plaufibility 
in  this  fcheme.  I  thought  it  bed  once 
more  to  endeavour  to  extort  information 
from  the  girl,  and  perfuade  her  to  be  my 
guide  to  whomsoever  the  houfe  contained. 
I  put  my  hand  to  the  bell,  and  rung  a  brifk 
peal.  No  one  came.  I  paffed  into  the 
entry,  to  the  foot  of  a  flaircafe,  and  to  a  back 
window.  Nobcdy  was  within  hearing  or 
fight. 

Once  more  I  reflected  on  the  rectitude  of 
my  intentions,  on  the  poffibility  that  the 
girl's  afiertions  might  be  true,  on  file  benefit^ 
of  expedition,  and  of  gaining  accefs  to  the 
object  of  my  vifit  without  interruption  or 
delay.  To  thefe  confiderations  was  added 
a  fort  of  charm,  not  eauly  explained,  and  by 
no  means  juftifiable,  produced  by  the  very 
temerity  and  hazard  accompanying  this 

attempt. 
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attempt.  I  thought,  with  fcornful  emotions, 
on  the  bars  and  hindrances  which  pride  and 
caprice,  and  ddufive  maxims  of  decorum 
raife  in  the  way  of  human  intercourfe  j  I 
fpurned  at  thefe  femblances  and  fubftitutes 
of  honefly,  and  delighted  to  make  fuch  fet 
ters  into  air,  and  trample  fuch  impediments 
todufl.  I  wanted  to  fee  a  human  being,  in 
order  to  promote  her  happinefs.  It  was 
doubtful  whether  (he  was  within  twenty 
paces  of  the  fpot  where  I  flood.  The  doubt 
was  to  be  folved.  How  ?  By  examining 
the  fpace.  I  forthwith  proceeded  to  exa 
mine  it.  I  reached  the  fecond  ftory — I 
approached  a  door  that  was  clofed — I 
knocked.  After  a  paufe,  a  foft  voice  faid — 
"  Who  is  there  ?" 

The  accents  were  as  mufical  as  thofe  of 
Clemenza,  but  were,  in  other  refpeds,  dif 
ferent.  I  had  no  topic  to  difcufs  with  this 
perfon.  I  anfvvered  not,  yet  hefitated  to 
withclra'v.  Prefently  the  fame  voice  was 
again  heaid. — "  What  is  it  you  want?  Why 
don't  you  anfwer  ?  Come  iu  !" 

I  complied 
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I  complied  with  the  command,  and  en 
tered  the  room. 

It  was  deliberation  and  forefight  that  led 
.me  hither,  and  not  chance  or  caprice  j 
hence,  inftead  of  being  difconcerted  or  van- 
quifhed  by  the  objects  that  I  faw,  f  was 
tranquil  and  firm.  My  curiofity,  however, 
made  me  a  vigilant  obferver.  Two  females, 
arrayed  with  voluptuous  negligence,  in  a 
manner  adapted  to  the  utmoft  feclufion, 
and  feated  in  a  carelefs  attitude  on  a  fofa, 
were  now  difcovered. 

Both  darted  glances  at  the  door.  One, 
who  appeared  to  be  the  youngeft,  no  fooner 
faw  me  than  me  fhrieked  ;  and  ftarting  from 
her  feat,  betrayed,  in  the  looks  which  fhe 
fuccefiively  caft  upon  me,  on  herfelf,  and  on 
the  chamber,  whole  apparatus  was  in  no  lefs 
confufion  than  that  of  the  apartment  below, 
her  confcioufnefs  of  the  unfeafonablenefs  of 
this  meeting. 

The  other  fhrieked  likewife,  but  on  her 
it  feemed  to  be  the  token  of  furprife  rather 
than  that  of  terror.  There  was,  probably, 

lomewhat 
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fomewhat  in  my  afpeft  and  garb  that  fug- 
gefted  an  apology  for  this  intrufion,  as 
arifing  from  fimplicity  and  miftake  :  (he 
thought  proper,  however,  to  afiiime  the  air 
of  one  off!  nde-*,  and  looking  fternly — '•  How 
"mw,  fellow!"  faid  fhe,  "what  is  this? 
Why  come  you  hiiher  ?" 

This  queflioner  was  of  mature  age,  but 
had  not  p-.fled  the  period  cf  nttra^iver.efs 
and  grace.  All  the  beauty  that  Nature  had 
beftowed  was  flill  retained,  but  the  portion 
had  never  been  great.  What  fhe  poiTeflcd 
was  fo  modelled  and  embellilhed  by  fuch  a 
carriage  and  drefs,  as  to  give  it  moft  power 
over  the  fenfes  of  the  gazer.  In  proportion, 
however,  as  it  was  intended  and  adapted  to 
captivate  thofe  who  know  none  but  phyfical 
pleasures,  it  was  qualified  to  breed  didafte 
and  averfion  in  me. 

I  am  fenfible  how  much  error  may  have 
lurked  in  this  decifion.  I  had  brought  with 
me  the  belief  of  their  being  unchafte,  and 
feized,  perhaps  with  too  much  avidity,  any 
appearance  that  coincided  with  my  pre- 

pofTeflions. 
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pofieffions.  Yet  the  younger  by  no  means 
infpired  the  fame  difguft,  though  I  had  no 
reafon  to  fuppofe  her  more  unhlemifhed 
than  the  elder.  Her  modefty  Teemed  unaf 
fected,  and  was  by  no  means  farisfied,  like 
that  of  the  elder,  with  defeating  future  curi- 
ofity  :  the  confcicufnefs  of  what  had  already 
been  expofed  filled  her  with  confufion,  and 
ihe  would  have  flown  away,  if  her  companion 
had  not  detained  her  by  fome  degree  of 
force.—'*  What  ails  the  girl  ?  There's 
nothing  to  be  frightened  at.  Fellow  1"  fhe 
repeated,  *'  what  brings  you  here  ?" 

I  advanced  and  ftood  before  them,  I 
looked  itedlatlly,  but  I  believe  with  neither 
effrontery  nor  anger,  on  the  one  who  addrefifed 
me  :  I  fpoke  in  a  tone  ferious  and  empha- 
tical. — "  I  come  for  the  fake  of  fpeakingto 
a  woman  who  formerly  refided  in  this  houfe, 
and  probably  refides  here  ft  ill.  Her  name  is 
Clemenza  Lodi.  If  the  be  here,  I  requeft 
you  to  conduct  me  to  her  inftantly." 

Me  thought  I  perceived  fome  inquietude, 
and  a  lefs  imperious  and  more  inquilitive  air  in 
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this  woman,  on  hearing  the  name  of 
menza.     It  was  momentary,  and   gave  way 
to  peremptory  looks. 

"  What  is  your  bufinefs  with  her?  and 
why  did  you  adopt  this  mode  of  enquiry  ? 
A  very  extraordinary  intrufion  !  Be  good 
enough  to  leave  the  chamber.  Any  queftions 
proper  to  be  anfwered,  will  be  anfA'ered 
below." 

"  I  meant  not  to  intrude  or  offend  ;  it  was 
not  an  idle  or  impertinent  motive  that  led 
ne  hither.  I  waited  below  for  fome  time 
after  foiiciting  an  audience  of  you  through 
the  fervant.  She  aflured  me  you  were  abfent, 
and  laid  me  under  the  neceffity  of  fearching 
for  Clemenza  Lodi  myfelf,  and  without  a 
guide.  I  am  anxious  to  withdraw,  and  re- 
queft  merely  to  be  directed  to  the  room 
which  (he  occupies." 

"  I  direct  you,"  replied  (lie  in  a  more 
refolute  tone,  "  to  quit  the  room  and  the 
houfe  !" 

"  Impofilble,  Madam!"  I  replied,  ftili 
looking  at  her  earneflly — «•  leave  the  houfe 

without 
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Without  feeing  her!  You  might  as  well  en 
join  me  to  [mil  the  Andes  on  my  head,  to 
walk  barefoot  to  Pekin ! — Impoffible!" 

Some  folicitude  was  now  mingled  with  her 
anger. — "  This  is  ftrange  infolence — unac 
countable  behaviour!  B.-gone  from  my 
room  ! — Will  you  compel  me  to  call  the 
gentlemen  ?" 

"  Be  not  alarmed,"  faid  I,  with  augment 
ed  mildnefs; — there  was  indeed  companion 
and  forrow  at  my  heart,  and  thefemuft  have 
fomewhat  influenced  my  looks  : — "  be  not 
alarmed — I  came  to  confer  a  benefit,  not  to 
perpetrate  an  injury — I  came  not  to  cenfure 
or  expoftulate  with  you,  but  merely  tocoun- 
fel  and  aid  a  being  that  needs  both — all  I  want 
is  to  fee  her :  in  this  chamber  I  fought  not 
you,  but  her ;  only  lead  me  to  her,  or  tell 
me  where  me  is  j  I  will  then  rid  you  of  my 
prefence." 

"  Will  you  compel  me  to  call  thofe  who 
will  punith  this  infolence  as  it  deferves?" 

"  Deareft  Madam,  I  compel  you  to  no 
thing — I  merely  fupplicatej  I  would  afkyou 

to 
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to  lead  me  to  thefe  gentlemen,  if  I  diet  not 
know  that  there  are  none  but  females  in  the 
houfe.  It  is  you  who  muft  receive  and  com 
ply  with  my  petition.  Allow  me  a  moment's 
interview  with  Ciemenza  Lodi.  Compli 
ance  will  harm  you  not,  but  will  benefit  her. 
What  is  your  objection  ?'* 

"  This  is  the  ftrangeft  proceeding — the 
moft  fingular  conduct !  Is  this  a  place  fit  to 
parley  with  you  ?  1  warn  you  of  the  confe- 
quence  of  fta;\ing  a  moment  longer — depend 
upon  it,  you  will  forely  repent  it !" 

"  You  are  obdurate,"  faid  I,  and  turned 
towards  the  younger,  who  liftened  to  tim  dif- 
courfe  in  tremors  and  panic.  I  took  her 
hand  with  an  air  of  humility  and  reverence. 
— "  Here,"  faid  I,  "  there  feem  to  be 
purity,  innocence,  and  condefcenfion.  I 
took  this  houfe  to  be  the  temple  of  volup- 
tuoufnefs ;  females  I  expected  to  find  in  it, 
but  fuch  only  as  traded  in  licentious  plea- 
fures — fpecious,  perhaps  not  destitute  of 
talents,  beauty,  and  addrefs,  but  diflblute 
and  wanton,  fenfual  an-J  avaricious  j  yet  in 

this 
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this  countenance  and  carriage  there  are  tokens 
of  virtue.  lam  born  to  be  deceived,  and 
the  femblance  of  rriodefty  is  readily  affumed  i 
• — under  this  veil  perhaps  lurk  a  tainted  heart 
and  depraved  appetites. — Is  it  ib?" 

She  made  no  anfvver,  but  fomewhat  in 
her  looks  feemed  to  evince  that  my  favour 
able  prepofieffions  were  juft.  I  noticed  like- 
vvife  that  the  alarm  of  the  elder  was  greatly 
increafed  by  this  addrefs  to  her  companion* 
The  thought  fuddenly  occurred  that  this 
girl  might  be  in  circumftances  not  unlike 
thofe  of  Clemenza  Lodi— that  me  was  not 
apprized  of  the  character  of  her  affociates, 
and  might  by  this  meeting  be  refcued  from 
fimilar  evils. 

This  fufpicion  filled  me  with  tumultuous 
feelings.  Clemenza  was  for  a  time  forgotten* 
I  paid  no  attention  to  the  looks  or  demeanour 
of  the  elder  *  but  was  wrrolly  occupied  in 
gazing  on  the  younger.  My  anxiety  to 
know  the  truth  gave  pathos  and  energy  to 
my  tones  while  I  fpoke. 
"  Who,  where*  what  are  you?  Do  yon 

refide 
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r'efde  in  this  houfe?  Are  you  a  fitter  or 
daughter  in  this  family,  or  merely  a  vifirant  ? 
Do  you  know  the  character,  piokffion,  and 
views  of  your  companions  ?  Do  you  deem 
them  virtuous,  or  know  them  to  be  profit- 
gate? — Spea!: — tell  me,  I  bcfeech  you!" 

The  maiden  co:ifufion  which  had  juft 
appeared  in  the  countenance  of  this  perfon, 
now  fomewhat  abated  : — fhe  lifted  her  eyes, 
and  gl.vxed  by  turns  at  me  and  at  her  who 
fat  by  her  fide..  An  air  of  ferious  aftoni(h- 
xnent  overfpread  her  features,  and  fhe  feemed 
anxious  for  me  to  proceed.  The  elder, 
meanwhile,  betrayed  the  utmoft  a'arm, 
again  upbraided  my  audacity,  commanded 
me  to  withdraw,  and  admoniftied  me  of  the 
danger  I  incurred  by  lingering. 

I  noticed  not  her  interference,  but  again 
entreated  to  know  of  the  younger  her  true 
ftate.  She  had  no  time  toanfwer  me,  fup- 
pofing  her  not  to  want  the  inclination  j  for 
every  paufe  was  filled  by  the  clamorous  im 
portunities  and  menaces  of  the  other.  I 
began  to  perceive  that  my  attempts  were 

ufclefs 
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ufelefs  to  this  end  ;  but  the  chief  and  moft 
eftimable  purpofe  was  attainable :  it  was  in 
my  power  to  (late  the  knowledge  I  poflfefled, 
through  your  means,  of  Mrs.  Villars  and  her 
daughters.  This  information  might  be  fu- 
perfluous,  fince  me  to  whom  it  was  given, 
might  be  one  of  this  licentious  family:  the 
contrary,  however,  was  not  improbable; 
and  my  tidings,  therefore,  might  be  of  the 
utmoft  moment  to  her  fafety. 

A  refolute  and  even  impetuous  manner 
reduced  my  inceflant  inter ruptor  to  filence. 
What  I  had  to  fay,  I  compreflkl  in  a  few- 
words,  and  adhered  to  perfpicuity  and  can 
dour  with  the  utmoft  care.  I  ftill  held  the 
hand  that  I  had  taken,  and  fixed  my  eyes 
upon  her  countenance  with  a  ftedfaftnefs 
that  hindered  her  from  lifting  her's. 

*'  I  know  you  not ;  whether  you  be  dif- 
folute  or  chi'fte,  I  cannot  tell :  in  either  cafe, 
however,  what  I  am  going  to  fay  will  be 
ufeful.  Let  me  faithfully  repeat  what  I 
have  heard ;  it  is  mere  rumour,  and  J  vouch 
not  for  its  truth.  Rumour  as  it  is,  I  iubmit 

it 
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it  to  your  judgment,  and  hope  that  it  may 
guide  you  into  paths  of  innocence  and 
honour. 

"  Mrs.  Vil'ars  and  her  three  daughters  - 
are  Englifh women,  who  fupported  for  a 
time  an  unblemifhed  reputation,  but  who  at 
length  were  fufpedled  of  carrying  on  the 
trade  of  proftitution.  This  fecret  could  not 
be  concealed  for  ever.  The  profligates  who 
frequented  their  houfe>  betrayed  themj — one 
of  them  who  died  under  their  roof,  after  they 
had  withdrawn  from  it  into  the  country,  dif* 
clofcd  to  his  kinfmah,  who  attended  his 
death-bed,  their  genuine  character. 

"  The  dying  man  likewife  related  inci 
dents  in  which  I  am  deeply  concerned.  I 
have  been  conneded  with  one  by  name 
Welbeck,  In  his  houfe  I  met  aa  unfortu 
nate  girl,  who  was  afterwards  removed  to 
Mrs.Villars's.  KernamewasClemenza  Lodi. 
Refidence  in  this  houfe,  under  the  con- 
troul  of  a  woman  like  Mrs.  Villars  and  her 
daughters,  muft  be  injurious  to  her  inno- 
4  cence  j 
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cence ;  and  from  this  controul  I  now  come 
to  refcue  her." 

I  turned  to  the  elder,  and  continued — 
"  By  all  that  is  facred,  I  adjure  you  to  tell 
me  whether  Clemenza  Lodi  be  under  this 
roof!  If  (he  be  not,  whither  has  fhe  gone  ? 
To  know  this,  I  came  hither,  and  any  diffi 
culty  or  relu6tance  in  anfwering  will  be  ufe- 
lefs ; — till  an  anfvver  be  obtained,  I  will  not  go 
hence." 

During  this  fpeech  anger  had  been  kin 
dling  in  the  bofom  of  this  woman ;  it  now 
burft  upon  me  in  a  torrent  of  opprobrious 
epithets. — 1  was-a  villain,  a  calumniator,  a 
thief;  I  had  lurked  about  the  houfs  till 
thofe  whofe  fex  and  flrength  enabled  them 
to  cope  with  me,  had  gone;  I  had  entered 
thefe  doors  by  fraud  ;  I  was  a  wretch,  guilty 
of  the  laft  excefTes  of  infolence  and  infult. 

To  repel  thefe  reproaches, or  endure  them, 
was  equally  ufelefs;  the  fatisfa&ion  that  I 
fought  was  only  to  be  gained  by  fearching 
the  houfe.  I  left  the  room  without  fpeak- 
ing.  Did  I  act  illegally  in  paffing  from  one 
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ftory  and  one  room  to  another  ?  Did  I  really 
deferve  the  imputations  of  rafhnefs  and  in- 
folence  ?  My  behaviour,  I  well  know,  was 
ambiguous  and  hazardous,  and  perhaps  want 
ing  in  difcretion  ;  but  my  motives  were  un- 
queftionably  pure.  I  aimed  at  nothing  but 
the  refcue  of  a  human  creature  from  cliftrcfs 
and  difhonour. 

I  pretend  not  to  the  wifdom  of  experience 
and  age — to  the  praife  of  forethought  or 
fubtilty;  I  chufe  the  obvious  path,  and  pur- 
fue  it  with  headlong  expedition.  Good  in 
tentions,  unaided  by  knowledge,  will  perhaps 
produce  more  injury  than  benefit;  and  there 
fore  knowledge  muft  be  gained  :  but  the 
acquifition  is  not  momentary — is  not  be- 
ftowed  unafked  and  untoiled  for :  meanwhile 
we  muft  not  be  inactive  becaufe  we  are  igno 
rant;  our  good  purpofes  muft  hurry  us  to 
performance,  whether  our  knowledge  be 
greater  or  lefs. 
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CHAP,  III. 


A  O  explore  the  houfe  in  this  manner  was 
fo  contrary  to  ordinary  rules,  that  the  defign 
was  probably  wholly  unfufpected  by  the 
women  whom  I  had  juft  left.  My  filence  at 
parting  might  have  been  afcribed  by  them 
to  the  intimidating  influence  of  invectives 
and  threats.  Hence  I  proceeded  in  rny  fearch. 
without  interruption. 

Prefently  I  reached  a  front  chamber  in 
the  third  ftory.     The  door  was  ajar  :    I  en 
tered  it  on  tiptoe.     Sitting  on  a  low  chair  by 
the  fire,  I  beheld  a  female  figure,  drefled  in 
D  2  a  negligent, 
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a  negligent,  but  not  indecent  manner.  Her 
face  in  the  pofture  in  which  (he  fat,  was  only 
half  feen  :  its  hues  were  fickly  and  pale,  and 
in  mournful  unifon  with  a  feeble  and  ema 
ciated  form.  Her  eyes  were  fixed  upon  a 
babe  that  lay  flretched  upon  a  pillow  at  her 
feet.  The  child,  like  its  mother  (for  fuch 
fhe  was  readily  imagined  to  be)  was  merger 
and  cadaverous  ;  either  it  was  dead,  or  could 
not  be  very  diftant  from  death. 

The  features  of  Clemenza  were  eafily  re- 
cognifed,  though  no  contraft  could  be  greater 
in  babir,  and  (hape,  and  complexion,  than 
that  which  her  prefent  bore  to  her  former 
appearance.  All  her  rofes  had  faded,  and 
her  brilliancies  vanifhed  :  lli!l,  however,  there 
was  f  me'.shat  fitted  to  awaken  the  tendered 
emotions — there  were  tokens  of  inconfolable 
diftrefs. 

Her  attention  was  wholly  abforbed  by  the 
child  j  the  lifted  not  her  eyes  till  I  came 
clo.'c  to  her,  and  flood  before  her.  When 
flie  discovered  me,  a  faint  flart  was  perceived. 

She 
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She  looked  at  me  for  a  moment ;  then  put 
ting  one  fpread  hand  before  her  eyes,  (lie 
ftretched  out  the  other  towards  the  door, 
and  waved  it  in  filence,  as  if  to  admonifh 
me  to  depart. 

This  motion,  however  emphatical,  I  could 
not  obey  :  I  wifhed  to  obtain  her  attention, 
but  knew  not  in  what  words  to  claim  it — I 
was  filent.  Tn  a  moment  fhe  removed  her 
hand  from  her  eyes,  and  looked  at  me  with 
new  eagernefs  : — her  features  befpoke  emo 
tions  which,  perhaps,  flowed  from  my  like- 
nefs  to  her  brother,  joined  with  the  memory 
of  my  connection  with  Wei  beck. 

My  fituation  was  full  of  embarrafiment. 
I  was  by  no  means  certain  that  my  language 
would  be  underftood ;  I  knew  not  in  what 
light  the  policy  and  difiimulation  of  Welbeck 
might  have  taught  her  to  regard  me.  What 
propofal,  conducive  to  her  comfort  and  her 
fafety,  could  I  make  to  her  ? 

Once  more  me  covered  her  eyes,  and  ex 
claimed  in  a  feeble  voice — "  Go  away  ! — 
begone !" 

D  3  As 
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As  if  fatisfied  with  this  effort,  (he  refumed 
her  attention  to  her  child  : — me  ftooped,  and 
lifted  it  in  her  arms,  gazing  meanwhile  on 
its  almofb  lifelefs  features  with  intenfe  anx 
iety.  She  prefled  it  to  her  bofom  ;  and  again 
looking  at  me,  repeated — "  Go  away  1 — go 
away  \ — begone  !" 

There  was  ibmewhat  in  the  lines  of  her 
face,  in  her  tones  and  gefture?,  that  pierced 
to  my  heart  i — added  to  this,  was  my  know 
ledge  of  her  friendlefs  condition — her  po 
verty — the  pangs  of  unrequited  love — and 
her  expiring  infant.  I  felt  my  utterance 
choked,  and  my  tears  ftruggling  for  paffage  : 
I  turned  to  the  window*  acd  endeavoured  to 
regain  my  tranquillity. 

"  What  was  it,"  &id  I,  «  that  brought 
me  hither?  The  perfidy  of  Welbcck  mud 
furely  have  long  fince  been  difcovered. 
What  can  I  tell  her  of  the  Villars'  which  (lie 
does  not  already  know,  or  of  which  the  know 
ledge  will  be  ufeful  ?  If  their  treatment  has 
been  juft,  why  mould  I  detract  from  their 
merit  ?  If  it  has  been  othervvife,  their  own 

conduct 
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conduct:  will  have  difclored  their  genuine 
character.  Though  voluptuous  themfelves, 
k  does  not  follow  that  they  have  laboured; 
to  debate  this  creature  j  though  wantony 
they  may  not  he  inhuman. 

"  I  can  propofe  no  change  in  her  condi 
tion  for  the  better.  Should  fhe  be  wiling 
to  leave  this  houfe,  whither  is  it  in  my 
power  to  conduct  her  ?  Oh  that  I  were  rich 
enough  to  provide  food  for  the  hungry, 
{belter  for  the  houfelefs,  and  raiment  for  the 
naked  i" 

I  was  roufed  from  thefe  fruitlefs  reflections 
by  the  lady,  whom  fome  fudden  thought 
induced  to  place  the  child  in  its  bed  j  and 
rifing  to  come  towards  me,  the  utter  dejec 
tion  which  her  features  lately  betrayed,  was 
now  changed  for  an  air  of  anxious  curiofity. 
— "  Where,"  faid  fhe,  in  her  broken  Englifh, 
"  where  is  Signer  Welbeck?" 

"  Alas!"  returned  I,  "  I  know  not!  That 
queftion  might,  I  thought,  with  more  pro 
priety  be  put  to  you  than  to  me." 

D  4  "I  know 
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"  I  know  where  he  be ;  I  fear  where  he 
be!" 

So  faying,  the  deepeil  flghs  burft  from 
her  heart.  She  turned  from  me,  and  going 
to  the  child,  took  it  again  into  her  lap.  Its 
pale  and  funken  cheek  was  quickly  wet  with 
the  mother's  tears,  which,  as  (lie  filently 
hung  over  it,  dropped  faft  from  her  eyes. 

This  demeanour  could  not  but  awaken 
curiofity,  while  it  gave  a  new  turn  to  my 
thoughts.  I  began  to  fufped  that  in  the 
tokens  which  I  faw,  there  was  not  only  dif- 
trefs  for  her  child,  but  concern  for  the  fate  of 
Welbeck. 

lf  Know  you/'  faid  I,  "  where  Mr. 
Welbeck  is?  Is  he  alive  ?  Is  he  near  ?  Is 
he  in  calamity  ?" 

"  I  do  not  know  if  he  be  alive :  he  be 
fick  ;  he  be  in  prifon  !  They  will  not  let 
me  to  go  to  him ;  and " 

Here  her  attention  and  mine  was  attract 
ed  by  the  infant,  whofe  frame,  till  now  mo- 
tionlefs,  began  to  be  tremulous :  its  features 

funk 
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funk  into  a  more  ghaftly  expren*i~>n;  its 
breathings  were  difficult,  and  every  effort  to 
refpire  produced  a  convulfion  harder  than 
the  lad. 

The  mother  eafily  interpreted  thefe 
tokens.  The  fame  mortal  ftrugaje  Teemed 
to  take  place  in  her  features  as  in  thofe  of  her 
child.  At  length  her  agony  found  way  in  a 
piercing  fhriek.  The  druggie  in  the  infant 
was  pad.  Hope  looked  in.  vain  for  anew 
motion  in  its  heart  or  its  eyelids,  The  lips 
were  clofed,  and  its  breath  was  gone  for 
ever ! 

The  grief  which  overwhelmed  the  uiv- 
happy  parent  was  of  that  outrageous  and 
defperate  kind  which  is  wholly  incompatible 
with  thinking.  A  few  incoherent  mo'ions 
and  fcreams  that  rent  the  foul,  were  follow 
ed  by  a  deep  fwoon  :  me  funk  upon  the. 
floor,  pale  and  litelefs  as  her  babe. 

I  need  not.  defcribe  the  pangs  which  fucb 

a  fcene  was    adapted    to    produce  in  me. 

Thefe  were  rendered    more  acute    by    the 

helpiefs  and  ambiguous  fiiuation  in  which  I 
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ivas  placed.  I  was  eager  to  be  flow  confola- 
tion  and  fuccour,  but  was  deftitute  of  all 
means.  I  was  plunged  into  uncertainties 
and  doubts  ;  I  gazed  alternately  at  the  in 
fant  and  its  mother;  I  fighed — 1  wept — I 
even  fobbed.  I  (looped  down,  and  took  the 
lifelefs  hand  of  the  fufferer  j  I  bathed  it 
with  my  tears,  and  exclaimed — "  Ill-fated 
woman  !  unhappy  mother !  what  (hall  I  do- 
for  thy  relief?  How  (hall  I  blunt  the  edge  of 
this  calamity,  and  refcuc  thee  from  new 
evils  r" 

At  this  moment  the  door  of  the  apart 
ment  was  opened,  and  the  youngeft  of  the 
women  whom  I  had  feen  below,  entered. 
Her  looks  betrayed  the  deepeft  conflerna- 
tion  and  anxiety.  Her  eyes  in  a  moment 
were  fixed  by  the  decayed  form  and  the  fad 
features  of  Clemenza,  She  (huddered  at 
this  fpeclacle,  but  was  filent.  She  flood  in 
the  nndft  of  the  floor,  fluctuating  and  be 
wildered.  I  dropped  the  hand  that  I  was 
holding,  and  approached  her. 

14  You  have  come,"    faid  I,    "  in  good 

feaforu 
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feafon.  I  know  you  not,  but  will  believe 
you  to  be  good.  You  have  a  heart,  it  may 
be,  not  free  from  corruption,  but  it  is  ftili 
capable  of  pity  for  the  miferies  of  others. 
You  have  an  hand  that  refufes  not  its  aid  to 
the  unhappy.  See,  there  is  an  infant  dead  ; 
there  is  a  mother  whom  grief  has,  for  a  time, 
deprived  of  life  I  She  has  been  opprefled 
and  betrayed — been  robbed  of  property  and 
reputation,  but  not'  of  innocence.  She  is 
worthy  of  relief.  Have  you  arms  to  receive 
her?  Have  you  fympathy,  protection,  and 
a  home  to  beftow  upon  a  forlorn,  betrayed> 
and  unhappy  ftranger  ?  I  know  not  what 
this  houle  is  ;  I  fufpect  it  to  be  no  better 
than  a  brothel.  I  know  not  what  treatment 
this  woman  has  received.  If,  when  her 
fituation  and  wants  are  afeertained,  will  you 
fijpply  her  wants  ?  Will  you  refcue  her 
from  evils  that  may  attend  her  continuance 
here  ?" 

,  She  was  difconcerted  and  bewildered  by 

this   addrefs.     At  length    (he  faid— "  All 

that  has  happened,  all  that  I  have  heard  and 
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feen,  is  fo  unexpected,  fo  ftrange,  that  I  am 
amazed  and  difr.radr.ed.  Your  behaviour  I 
cannot  comprehend,  nor  your  motive  for 
making  this  addrefs  to  me.  I  cannot  an- 
fwer  you,  except  in  one  refpect.  If  this 
woman  hasfuffered  injury,  I  have  no  part  in 
it.  I  knew  not  of  her  exiftence  nor  her 
fituation  till  this  moment  j  and  whatever 
protection  oraffiftance  fhe  may  juftly  claim, 
I  am  both  able  and  willing  to  beflow.  I  do 
not  live  here,  but  in  the  city  :  I  am  only  an 
occafional  viiitant  in  this  houfe." 

tc  What  then,"  I  exclaimed,  with  fpark- 
ling  eyes  and  a  rapturous  accent,  "  you  are 
not  profligate  !  are  a  ftranger  to  the  manners 
of  this  houfe,  and  a  dctefter  of  thefe  manners ! 
Be  not  a  deceiver,  I  entreat  you  :  I  depend 
only  on  your  looks  and  profeffions,  and  thefe 
may  be  diflembled." 

Thefe  queftions,  which  indeed  argued  a 
childilh  fimplicity,  excited  her  furprife.  She 
looked  at  ire,  uncertain  whether  I  was  in 
earned  or  in  jeft.  At  length  (he  faid — 
"  Your  language  is  fo  fingular,  that  I  am  at 

alofs 
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a  lofs  how  to  anfwer  it.  I  fliall  take  no  pains 
to  find  out  its  meaning,  but  leave  you  to 
form  conjectures  at  leifure.  Who  is  this 
woman,  and  how  can  I  ferve  her  _?" — After 
a  paufe,  fhe  continued — "  I  cannot  afford 
her  any  immediate  afllftance,  and  fliall  not 
flay  a  moment  longer  in  this  houfe.  There," 
putting  a  card  in  my  hand,  "  is  my  name 
and  place  of  abode.  If  you  mould  have  any 
propofals  to  make  refpecYmg  this  woman* 
I  fliall  be  ready  to  receive  them  in  my  own 
houfe." 

So  faying,  fhe  withdrew. 

I  looked  willfully  after  her,  but  could 
not  but  affent  to  her  aflertion,  that  her  pre- 
fence  here  would  be  more  injurious  to  her, 
than  beneficial  to  Clemenza.  She  had 
fcarcely  gone,  when  the  elder  woman  en 
tered.  There  was  rage,  fullennefs,  and  dif- 
appointment  in  her  afpect.  Thefe,  how 
ever,  were  fufpended  by  the  fituation  in 
which  fhe  dilcavered  the  mother  and  child. 
It  was  plain  that  all  the  fentiments  of  woman 
were  not  extinguiflied  in  her  heart.  She 
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fummoned  the  fervants,  and  feemed  pre 
paring  to  take  fuch  meafures  as  the  occafion 
prefcribed.  I  now  faw  the  folly  of  fuppofing 
that  thefe  meafures  would  be  neglected,  and 
that  my  prefence  could  not  eiTentially  con- 
tribute  to  the  benefit  of  the  fufierer.  Still, 
however,  I  lingered  in  the  room,  till  the 
infant  was  covered  with  a  cloth,  and  the  ftill 
fenfelefs  parent  was  conveyed  into  an  ad 
joining  chamber.  The  woman  then,  as  if 
fhe  had  not  feen  me  before,  fixed  her  fcowling 
eyes  upon  me,  and  exclaimed — "  Thief! 
villain  !  why  do  you  ftay  here  ?" 

"  I  mean  to  go,"  faid  I,  "  but  not  till  I 
exprefs  my  gratitude  and  pleafure  at  the 
fight  of  your  attention  to  this  fufferer.  You 
deem  me  infolcnt  and  perverfe,  but  I  am 
rot  fuch,  and  hope  that  the  day  will  come 
when  I  fhall  convince  you  of  my  good  in 
tentions." 

"  Begone  !"  interrupted  fhe,  in  a  more 
angry  tone  ;  "  begone  this  moment,  or  I 
will  treat  you  as  a  thief!" — She  now  drew 
forth  her  hand  from  under  her  gown,  and 

fhewed 
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fliewed  a  piftcl.— "  You  (hall  fee,"  (lie 
continued,  "  that  I  will  not  be  infulted 
with  impunity  :  if  you  do  not  vanifh,  I  will- 
ill  opt  you  as  a  robber." 

This  woman  was  far  from  wanting  a  force 
and  intrepidity  worthy  of  a  different  fex. 
Her  geftures  and  tones  were  full  of  energy  : 
they  denoted  a  haughty  and  indignant 
fpirit.  It  was  plain  that  fhe  conceived  her- 
felf  deeply  injured  by  my  conduct  :  and  was 
itabfolutely  certain  that  her  anger  was  with 
out  reafon  ?  I  had  loaded  her  houfe  with, 
atrocious  imputations,  and  thefe  imputations 
might  be  falfe.  I  had  conceived  them  upon 
fuch  evidence  as  chance  had  provided  j  but 
this  evidence,  intricate  and  dubious  as 
human  actions  and  motives  are,  might  be 
void  of  truth. 

"  Perhaps,"  faid  I,  in  a  fedate  tone,  "  I 
have  injured  you — I  have  miftaken  your 
character.  You  (hall  not  find  me  lefs  ready 
to  repair  than  to  perpetrate  this  injury, 
My  error  was  without  malice,  and •" 

I  had  not  time  to  finilh  the  fentence, 

when 
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when  this  rafh  and  enraged  woman  thruff 
the  piftol  clofe  to  my  head,  and  fired  it. 
I  was  wholly  unaware  that  her  fury  would" 
lead  her  to  this  excefs.  It  was  a  fort  of 
mechanical  impulfe  that  made  me  raife  my 
hand,  and  attempt  to  turn  afidc  the  weapon. 
I  did  this  deliberately  and  tranquilly,  and 
without  conceiving  that  any  thing  more  was 
intended  by  her  movement  than  to  intimi 
date  me.  To  this  precaution,  however,  I 
was  indebted  for  my  life  :  the  bullet  was 
diverted  from  my  forehead  to  my  left  ear, 
and  made  a  flight  wound  upon  the  furface^ 
from  which  the  blood  gumed  in  a  ftream. 

The  loudnefs  of  this  explofion,  and  the 
fhock.  which  the  ball  produced  in  my  brain, 
funk  me  into  a  momentary  ftupor.  I  reeled 
backward,  and  mould  have  fallen,  had  not  I- 
fupported  myfelf  againft  the  wall.  The 
fight  of  my  blood  inftantly  reftored  her 
reafon  :  her  rage  difippeared,  and  was  fuc- 
ceeded  by  terror  and  remorfe.  She  clafped 
her  hands,  and  exclaimed — ««  Oh,  what 

have 
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have  I  done  !  My  frantic  paffion  has  de- 
flroyed  me  !" 

It  needed  no  long  time  to  Ihew  me  the 
full  extent  of  the  injury  which  I  had  Of 
fered,  and  the  conduct  which  it  became  me 
to  adopt.  For  a  moment  I  was  bewildered 
and  alarmed  ;  but  I  prefently  perceived  that 
this  was  an  incident  more  productive  of  good 
than  of  evil.  It  would  teach  me  caution  in 
contending  with  the  paflions  of  another,  and 
Ihew  me  that  there  is  a  limit  which  the 
impetuofities  of  anger  will  fometimes  over- 
ftep.  Inftead  of  reviling  my  companion,  I 
addrefied  myfelf  to  her  thus : — 

'*  Be  not  frightened  :  you  have  done  me  no 
injury,  and  I  hope  will  derive  inftrucliorj 
from  this  event.  Your  rafhnefs  had  like  to 
have  facrificed  the  life  of  one  who  is  your 
friend,  and  to  have  expofed  yourfelf  to 
infamy  and  death,  or,  at  leaft,  to  the  pangs 
of  eternal  remorfe.  Learn,  from  hence,  to 
curb  your  paflions,  and  efpecially  to  keep  at 
a  diftance  from  every  murderous  weapon, 
on  occaficns  when  rage  is  likely  to  take 

place 
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place  of  reafon.  •  I  repeat  that  my  motives 
in  entering  this  houfs  were  connected  with 
your  happineis,  as  well  as  that  of  Clemen za 
Lodi.  If  I  have  erred  in  iuppofirg  you  the 
member  of  a  vile  and  pernicious  trade,  that 
error  \vas  worthy  of  being  rectified  j  but 
violence  and  invective  tend  only  to  confirm/ 
it.  I  am  incapable  of  any  purpofe  that  is 
not  beneficent ;  but  in  the  means  that  I 
ufe,  and  in  the  evidence  on  which  I  proceed, 
I  am  liable  to  a  thoufand  miftakes.  Point 
eut  to  me  the  road  by  which  lean  do  you 
good,  and  I  will  cheerfully  purfue  it." 

Finding  that  her  fears  had  been  grourd- 
lefs  as  to  the  confequences  of  her  rafhnefsr 
ihe  renewed,  though  with  Icfs  vehemence 
than  before,  her  imprecations  on  my  inter 
meddling  and  audacious  folly.  I  liftened  till 
the  ftorm  was  nearly  exhaufted,  and  then, 
declaring  my  intention  to  revifit  the  houfe 
if  the  intereft  of  Clemenza  mould  require  it, 
1  refunied  my  way  to  the  city. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     IV. 


MISERY    AND    DISTRESS, 


,"  faid  T,  as  I  haftened  forward, 
"  is  my  fortune  fo  abundant  in  unforefeen 
occurrences  ?  Is  every  man,  who  leaves  his 
cottage,  and  the  impreffions  of  his  infancy 
behind  him,  ufhered  into  fuch  a  world  of 
revolutions  and  perils  as  have  trammelled 
my  fleps  ?  or,  is  my  icene  indebted  for 
variety  and  change  to  my  propenfity  to  look, 
into  other  people's  concerns,  and  to  make 
their  forrows  and  their  joys  mine  ?  To  in 
dulge  an  adventurous  fpirit,  I  left  the  pre 
cincts-  of  the  barn-door,  inlifted  in  the  fer- 

vice 
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vice  of  a  ftranger,  and  encountered  a  thou- 
fand  dangers  40  my  virtue  under  the  dif- 
aflrous  influence  of  Welbeck.  Afterwards 
my  life  was  fet  at  hazard  in  the  caufc  of 
Wallace,  and  now  am  I  loaded  with  the  care 
of  protecting  the  helplefs  Eliza  Hadwin  and 
the  unfortunate  Clemenza.  My  wilhes  are 
fervent,  and  my  powers  fhall  not  be  inactive 
in  their  defence  j  but  how  (lender  are  thefe 
powers !  In  the  offers  of  the  unknown 
lady  there  is,  indeed,  fome  confolation  for 
Clemenza.  It  muft  be  my  bufinefs  to  lay 
before  my  friend  Stevens  the  particulars  of 
what  has  befallen  me,  and  to  entreat  his 
directions  how  this  difconfolate  girl  may  be 
moft  effectually  fuccoured.  It  may  be  wife 
to  take  her  from  her  prefent  abode,  and 
place  her  under  fome  chafte  and  humane 
guardianfhip,  where  Hie  may  gradually  lofe 
remembrance  of  her  dead  infant  and  her 
fpecious  betrayer  : — the  barrier  that  fevers 
her  from  Welbeck  mufl  be  high  as  Heaven, 
and  infuperable  as  neceflity. 
"  But,  foft !  talked  (he  not  of  Welbeck  ?  Said 

me 
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fhe  not  that  he  was  in  prifon,  and  was  fick  ? 
Poor  wretch  !  I  thought  thy  courfe  was  at  an 
end — that  the  penalty  .of  guilt  no  longer 
weighed  down  thy  heart — that  thy  mifdeeds 
and  thy  remorfes  were  buried  in  a;  common 
and  obfcure  grave  ;  but  it  feems  thou  art 
(till  alive  ! — Is  it  rational  to  cherifh  the  hope 
of  thy  reftoraticn  to  innocence  and  peace  ? 
Thou  art  no  obdurate  criminal :  hadft  thou 
lefs  virtue,  thy  compunctions  would  be  lefs 
•keen.  Wert  thou  deaf  to  the  voice  of  duty, 
thy  wanderings  into  guilt  and  folly  would 
be  lefs  fertile  of  anguilh.  The  time  will 
perhaps  come,  when  the  meafure  of  thy 
tranfgrefrions  and  calamities  will  overflow, 
and  the  folly  of  thy  choice  will  be  too  con- 
fpicuous  to  efcape  thy  difcernrnent.  Surely, 
even  for  fuch  tranfgreflbrs  as  thou,  there  is  a 
falutary  power  in  the  precepts  of  truth,  and 
the  leflbns  of  experience. 

"  But  thou  art  imprifoned  and  art  fick,  This, 
perhaps,  is  the  crifis  of  thy  deftiny.  Indigence 
and  difhonour  were  the  evils,  to  fhun  which 
thy  integrity  and  peace  of  mind  have  been 

lightly 
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lightly  forfeited.     Thou  haft  found  that  the 
price  was  given  in  vain ;    that   the  hollow 
and  deceitful  enjoyments   of  opulence  and 
dignity  were  not  worth  the  purchafe  j    and 
that,  frivolous  and  unfubftantial  as  they  are, 
the  only  path  that  leads  to  them  is  that  of 
honefly  and  diligence.     Thou  art  in  prifon 
and  art  fick,  and  there  is  none  to  cheer  thy 
hour  with  offices  of  k'mdnefs,  or  uphold  thy 
fainting  courage  by  the  fuggeftions  of  good 
counfel.     For  fuch  as  thou  the  world  has 
no  compalfion  j  mankind  will  purfue  thee  to 
the  grave   with   execrations ;    their  cruelty 
will  be  juftified  or  palliated,  fince  they  know 
thee  not ;    they  are  unacquainted  with  the 
goadings  of  thy  confcience,  and   the   bitter 
retributions  which  thou  art  daily  fufferingj 
they  are  full  of  their  own  wrongs,  and  think 
only  of  thofe  tokens  of  exultation  and  com 
placency  which   thou  waft  ftudious  of  af- 
fuming  in  thy  intercourfe  with  them.     It  is 
I  only  that  thoroughly  know  thee,  and  can 
rightly   eftimate  thy  claims  to  companion, 
I  have  fomewhat  partaken  of  thy  kindnefs, 
6  and 
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and  tbou  merited  fome  gratitude  at  my 
bands.  Shall  I  not  vifit,  and  endeavour  to 
•confole  thee  in  thy  diftrefs  ?  Let  me,  at 
leaft,  afcertain  thy  condition,  and  be  the 
instrument  in  repairing  the  wrongs  which 
,thou  haft  inflicted  :  Jet  me  gain,  from  con 
templation  of  thy  miferies,  new  motives  to 
fincerity  and  rectitude." 

While  occupied  by  thefe  reflections,  I 
.entered  the  city.  The  thoughts  which  en- 
grofTed  my  mind  related  to  Welbeck.  It  is 
not  my  cuftom  to  defer  till  to-morrow  what 
•can  be  done  to-.day.  The  deftiny  of  man 
frequently  hangs  upon  the  lapfe  of  a  minute. 

"  I  will  flop,"  faid  I,  "  at  the  prifon  j 
and  fmce  the  moment  of  my  arrival  may  not 
be  indifferent,  I  will  go  thither  with  all  pof- 
fible  hafte." 

I  did  not  content  myfelf  with  walking, 
but,  regardlefs  of  the  comments  of  paflen- 
gers,  hurried  along  the  way  at  full  fpeed. 

Having  enquired  for  Welbeck,  I  was  con- 
dueled  through  a  dark  room,  crowded  with 
beds,  to  a  ftaircafe.  Never  before  had  I 

been 
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been  in  a  prifon  j  never  had  I  fmelt  fd  no'i- 
fome  an  odour,  or  furveyed  faces  To  be 
grimed  with  filth  and  mifery.  The  walls 
and  floors  were  alike  fqualid  and  deteftable. 
It  feemed  that  in  this  houfe  exiftence  would 
be  bereaved  of  all  its  attractions;  and  yet 
thofe  face?,  which  could  be  feen  through  the 
obfcurity  that  encompaffed  them,  were 
either  void  of  care,  or  diftorted  with  mirth. 
"  This,"  faid  I,  as  I  followed  my  con 
ductor,  "  is  the  refidence  of  Welbcck. 
What  contrafts  are  thefe  to  the  resole  and 
fplendour,  pictured  walls,  glofly  hangings, 
gilded  fofas,  mirrors  that  reached  from 
ceiling  to  floor,  carpets  of  Tauris,  and  the 
fpotlefs  and  tranfcendent  brilliancy  of  cover 
lets  and  napkins,  in  thy  former  dwelling  ? 
Here  brawling  and  the  fhufflingof  rude  feet 
are  eternal  j  the  air  is  loaded  with  the  exha 
lations  of  difeafe  and  the  furies  of  de 
bauchery.  Thou  art  cooped  up  in  airlefs 
fpace,  and  perhaps  compelled  to  fhare  thy 
narrow  cell  with  fome  fiupid  ruffian.  For 
merly,  the  breezes  were  courted  by  thy 

lofty 
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fofty  windows ;  aromatic  (hrubs  were  fcat- 
tered  on  thy  hearth  ;  menials,  fplendid  in 
apparel,  (hewed  their  faces  with  diffidence  in 
thy  apartment,  trod  lightly  on  thy  marble 
floor,  and  fuffered  not  the  fanctity  of  filence 
to  be  troubled  by  a  whifper  -,  thy  lamp  (hot 
its  rays  through  the  tranfparency  of  ala- 
bafler,  and  thy  fragrant  lymph  fio'ved  from 
vafes  of  porcelain.  Such  were  formerly  the 
decorations  of  thy  hall,  the  embellishments 
of  thy  existence;  but  now,  alas  ! " 

We  reached  a  chamber  in  the  feeond 
ftory.  My  conductor  knocked  at  the  door. 
No  one  anfwered.  Repeated  knocks  were 
unheard  or  unnoticed  by  the  perfon  within. 
At  length,  lifting  a  latch,  we  entered  to 
gether. 

The  prifoner  lay  upon  the  bed,  with  his 
face  turned  from  the  door.  I  advanced 
foftly,  making  a  fign  to  the  keeper  to  with 
draw.  Welbeck  was  not  afleep,  but  merely 
buried  in  reverie.  I  was  unwilling  to  difturb 
his  mufing,  and  flood  with  my  eyes  fixed 
.upon  his  form.  He  appeared  unconfciom 
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that  any  one  had  entered.  At  length,  ut 
tering  a  deep  figh,  he  changed  his  pollute, 
and  perceived  me  in  my  motionkfs  and 
gazing  attitude. 

Recollect  in  what  circumftances  we  had 
lafl  parted.  Welbeck  had,  no  doubt,  car 
ried  away  with  him  from  that  interview  a 
firm  belief  that  I  fliould  fpeedily  die.  His 
prognoftic,  however,  was  fated  to  be  con 
tradicted. 

His  firft  emotions  were  thofe  of  furprife. 
Thefe  gave  place  to  mortification  and  rage. 
After  eyeing  me  for  fome  time,  he  averted 
his  g'ances  ;and  that  effort  which  is  made  to 
difllpate  fome  obfiacle  to  breathing,  mcAed 
me  that  his  fenfations  were  of  the  mod  ex 
cruciating  kind.  He  laid  his  head  upon  the 
pillow,  and  funk  into  his  former  mufing. 
He  difdained,  or  was  unable,  to  utter  a  fyl- 
lable  of  welcome  or  contempt. 

In  the  opportunity  that  had  been  afforded 
me  to  view  his  countenance,  I  had  obferved 
tokens  of  a  kind  very  different  from  thofe 
which  ufed  to  be  vifible.  The  gloomy  and 

malignant 
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malignant  were  more  confpicuous.  Health 
bad  forfaken  his  cheeks,  and  taken  along 
with  it  thofe  flexible  parts,  which  formerly 
enabled  him  to  cover  his  fecret  torments 
and  infidious  purpofes  beneath  a  veil  of 
benevolence  and  cheerful nefs. 

"  Alas!"  faid  I,  loud  enough  for  him  to 
hear  me,  "  here  is  a  monument  of  ruin  :• 
defpair  and  mifchievous  pafllons  are  too 
deeply  rooted  in  this  heart  for  me  to  tear 
them  away." 

Thefe  expreffions  did  not  efcape  his 
notice  :  he  turned  once  more,  and  caft  fallen 
looks  upon  me*  There  was  fjmewhat  in 
his  eyes  that  made  me  (hudder.  They  de 
noted  that  his  reverie  was  not  that  of  grief, 
but  of  madncfs.  1  continued,  in  a  lower 
voice  than  before— 

"  Unhappy  Clemenza!  I  have  performed 
thy  meflage  :  I  have  vifited  him  that  is  fick 
and  in  prifon.  Thou  hadft  cauie  for  anguifh 
and  terror,  even  greater  caufe  than  thou 
didft  imagine.  Would  to  God  that  thou 
vvouldft  be  contented  with  the  report  which 
E  2  Khali 
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I  (hall  make  ;  that  thy  mifguided  tendernefs 
would  confent  to  leave  him  to  his  deftiny — 
would  fuffer  him  to  die  alone  j  but  tint  is  a 
forbearance  which  no  eloquence  that  I  pof- 
fefs  will  induce  thee  to  praclife  :  thou  miHl 
come,  and  witnefs  for  thyfclf." 

In  fpeaking  thus,  I  was  far  from  forefccing 
the  effefls  which  would  be  produced  on  the 
mind  of  Welbcck.  I  was  far  from  intending 
to  inftil  into  him  a  belief  that  Clcmcnza  was 
near  at  i  and,  and  was  preparing  to  enter  his 
apartment  :  yet  no  other  images  but  thefe 
would,  perhaps,  have  roufed  him  from  his 
lethargy,  and  awakened  that  attention 
\vh  ch  I  \\ifhed  to  excite.  He  ftarted  up, 
and  gazed  fearfully  at  the  door. 

"  What !"  he  cried,  "  what,  is  (lie 
here  ?  Ye  power?,  that  have  fcattered  woes 
in  my  path,  fpare  me  the  fi^ht  of  her  !  But 
from  this  agony  I  will  refcue  myfelf:  the 
moment  the  appears,  I  will  pluck  out  thefe 
eyes,  and  da(h  them  at  her  feet !" 

So  faying,  he  gazed  with  augmented  ea- 
gernefs  upon  the  door.  His  hands  were  lifted 

to 
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to  his  head,  as  if  ready  to  execute  his  frantic 
purpofe.  I  feized  his  arm,  and  befought 
him  to  lay  afide  his  terror,  for  that  Cle- 
menza  was  far  diftant.  She  had  no  inten 
tion,  and  befides  was  unable  to  vifit  him. 

"  Then  I  am  refpited  ! — 1  breathe  again. 
No,  keep  her  from  a  prifon.  Drag  her  to 
the  wheel  or  to  the  fcaffold,  mangle  her 
with  ftripes,  torture  her  with  famine, 
ftrangle  her  chi)d  before  her  face,  and  caft  it 
to  the  hungry  dogs  that  are  howling  at  the 
gate,  but — keep  her  from  a  prifon  ! — never 
let  her  enter  thefe  doors  !" 

There  he  flopped,  his  eyes  being  fixed  on 
the  floorrand  his  thoughts  once  more  buried 
in  reverie.  I  relumed — 

"  She  is  occupied  with  other  griefs  than 
thofe  connected  with  the  fate  of  Welbeck. 
She  is  not  unmindful  of  you  :  fhe  knows 
you  to  be  fick  and  in  prifon  j  and  I  came  to 
do  for  you  whatever  office  your  condition 
might  require,  and  I  came  at  her  fuggeftion. 
She,  alas  !  has  full  employment  for  her  tears 
in  watering  the  grave  of  her  child." 

E  3  He 
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He  ftarted.— "  What,  dead!  Say  you 
that  the  chi'cl  is  dead  ?" 

•*  It  is  dead  :  I  witncffed  its  death.  I 
faw  it  expire  in  the  arms  of  its  mother  ; 
that  mother  whom  I  formerly  met  under 
your  roof,  blooming  and  gay,  but  whom  ca 
lamity  has  tarnifhed  and  withered.  I  faw 
her  in  the  raiment  of  poverty,  under  an 
accurfed  roof,  defolare,  alone,  unfolaced  by. 
the  countenance  or  fympathy  of  human 
beings,  approached  only  by  thofe  who  mock. 
at  her  diftrels,  fet  fnares  for  her  innocence, 
and  pufh  her  to  infamy  :  I  law  her  leaning 
over  the  face  of  her  dying  babe !" 

Welbeck  put  his  hands  to  his  head,  and 
exclaimed — "  Curfes  on  thy  lips,  infernal 
meflenger !  Chant  elfewhere  thy  rueful 
ditty  !  Vanifb,  if  thou  wouldft  not  feel 
in  thy  heart  fangs,  red  with  blood  lefs  guilty 
than  thine  !" 

Till  this  moment  the  tumult  in  Welbeck's 
mind  appeared  to  hinder  him  from  diftinftly 
recognifing  his  vifitant :  now  it  feemed  as  if 

the 
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the  incidents  of  our  laft  interview  fuddenly 
Jprung  up  in  his  remembrance. 

"  What !  This  is  the  villain  that  rifled 
my  cabinet,  the  author  of  my  poverty,  and 
of  all  the  evils  which  it  has  fince  engendered ! 
— that  has  led  me  to  a  prifon  !  Execrable 
fool !  you  are  the  author  of  the  fcene  that 
you  defcribe,  and  of  horrors  without  number 
and  name  !  To  whatever  crimes  I  have 
been  urged  fince  that  interview,  and  the  fit 
of  madnels  that  made  you  deftroy  my  pro 
perty,  they  fpring  from  your  aft;  they 
flowed  from  neceffity,  which,  had  you  held 
your  hand  at  that  fateful  moment,  would 
never  have  exifled.  How  dare  you  thruft 
yourfelf  upon  my  privacy  ?  Why  am  I  not 
alone  ?  Fly,  and  let  my  miferies  want,  at 
lead,  the  aggravation  of  beholding  their 
author !  My  eyes  loathe  the  fight  of  thee  ! 
My  heart  would  fuffocate  thee  with  its  own 
bitternefs !  Begone  !" 

"  I  know  not,'*  anfwered  I,  "  why  in 
nocence  mould  tremble  at  the  ravings  of  a 
lunatic — why  it  mould  be  overwhelmed  by 
£  4  unmerited 
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unmerited  reproaches— why  it  (hou'd  not 
deplore  the  errors  of  its  foe,  labour  to  correct 
thofe  errors,  and " 

"  Thank  thy  fate,  youth,  that  rny  hands 
are  tied  up  by  my  (corn — thank  thy  fate 
that  no  weapon  is  within  reach.  Much  has 
paffed  fince  I  fa\v  thee,  and  I  am  a  new  man- 
I  am  no  longer  inconftant  and  cowardly  :  I 
have  no  motives  but  contempt  to  hinder 
me  from  expiating  the  wrongs  which  thou 
haft  dene  me  in  thy  blood.  I  difdain  to 
take  thy  life.  Go,  and  Itt  thy  fidelity,  at 
lead,  to  the  confidence  which  I  have  placed 
in  thee,  be  inviolate.  Thou  haft  done  me 
harm  enough,  but  canft  do,  if  thou  wilt,  ftill 
more  :  thou  canft  betray  the  fecrets  that  are 
lodged  in  thy  bofom,  and  rob  me  of  the  com 
fort  of  reflecli-^g  that  my  guilt  is  known  but 
to  one  among  the  living." 

This  fuggeftion  made  me  paufe,  and  look 
back  upon  the  paft.  I  had  confided  this 
man's  tale  to  you  :  the  fecrecy,  on  which  he 
fo  fondly  leaned,  was  at  an  end.  Had  I 
aded  culpably*  or  not  ? 

But 
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But  why  m  u  d  I  ruminate,  with  anguifh 
and  do  ibt  upon  the  paft  ?  The  future  was 
within  my  power,  and  the  road  of  my  duty 
was  too',  lain  to  be  miftaken.  I  would  dif- 
clofe  to  Welbeck  the  truth,  and  cheerfully 
encounter  every  confequenee.  I  would 
fummon  my  friuid  fq  my  aid,  and  take  his 
counfel  in  the  critical  emergency  in  which  I 
was  placed.  I  ought  noi  to  rely  upon  my- 
felf  alone  in  my  efforts  to  benefit  this  being, 
when  another  was  fo  near,  whofe  difcern- 
ment  and  benevolence,  knowledge  of  man 
kind  and  power  of  affording  relief,  were  far 
fuperior  to  mine. 

Influenced  by  thefe  thoughts,  I  left  the 
apartment  without  fpeaking ;  and,  pro 
curing  pen  and  paper,  diipatched  to  you  the 
billet  which  brought  about  our  meeting. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  V. 


JUSTIFICATION. 

M.ERVYN'S  auditors  allowed  no  paufe  in 
their  attention  to  this  ftory.  Having  ended,. 
a  deep  filence  took  place.  The  clock  which 
flood  upon  the  mantle-piece,  had  founded 
twice  the  cuftomary  larum>  but  had  not  been 
heard  by  us  -t  it  was  now  ftruck  a  third  time 
— it  was  one.  Our  gueft  appeared  fomewhat 
ilartled  at  this  fignal,  and  looked,  with  a 
mournful  fort  of  earneflnefs,  at  the  clock  ^ 
there  was  an  air  of  inquietude  about  him, 
which  I  had  never  oblcrved  in  an  equal 


degree  before. 
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I  was  not  without  much  curiofity  refpedt- 
ing  other  incidents  than  thofe  which  had  juft 
been  related  by  him  j  but  after  fo  much 
fatigue  as  he  had  undergone,  I  thought  it 
improper  to  prolong  the  converfation. 

"  Come,"  faid  I,  "  my  friend,  let  us  re 
tire  :  this  is  a  drowfy  time,  and  after  fo  much 
exercife  of  mind  and  body,  you  cannot  but 
need  fome  repofe.  Much  has-  happened  in 
your  abfence  which  is  proper  to  be  known  to 
you,  but  our  difcourfe  will  be  beft  deferred 
fill  to-morrow  :  I  will  come  into  your  cham 
ber  by  day- dawn,  and  unfold  to  you  my 
particular.'* 

"  Nay,"  faid  he,  **  withdraw  not  on  my 
account.  If  I  go  to-  my  chamber,  it  will 
not  be  to  fleep,  but  to  meditate,  efpecially 
after  your  aflurance  that  fomething  of  mo 
ment  has  occurred  in  my  abfcnce.  My 
thoughts*  independently  of  any  caufe  of 
forrow  or  fearr  have  received  an  impulfe 
which  folitude  and  darknefs  will  not  flop  r 
k  is  impoffible  to  know  LOO  much  for  our 
E  6.  fafety 
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fafl-ty  and  integrity,  or  to  know  it  too  fbon. 
What  has  happened  ?" 

I  did  not  hetitate  to  comply  with  his  re- 
quefi. ;  for  it  was  not  difficult  to  conceive 
that,  however  tired  the  limbs  might  be,  the 
adventures  of  this  day  would  not  be  eafily 
expelled  from  the  memory  at  night.  I  told' 
him  the  fubftance  of  the  converfation  with 
Mrs.  Althorpe.  He  fmiled  at  thofe  parts- 
of  the  narrative  which  related  to  himfelf; 
but  when  his  father's  depravity  and  poverty 
were  mentioned,  he  melted  into  tears. 

"  Poor  wretch  !  I  that  knew  thee  in  thy 
better  days,  might  have  eafily  divined  this 
confequence  :  I  forefa-v  thy  poverty  and 
degradation  in  the  fame  hour  that  I  left  thy 
roof — my  foul  drooped  at  the  project ;  but 
I  faid — *  It  cannot  be  prevented;'  and  this 
reflection  was  an  antidote  to  grief:  but  now 
that  thy  ruin  is  complete^  it  ieems  as  if  fome 
of  it  v\ere  imputabie  to  me,  who  forfook 
thee  when  the  fuccour  and  counfel  of  a  fon 
were  moft  needed.  Thou  art  ignorant  and 
vicious,  but  thou  art  my  father  dill.  J  lee 

that 
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that  the  fufFei  ings  of  a  better  man  than  thoa 
art,  would  lefs  afflict  me  than  thins.  Per 
haps  it  is  flill  in  my  power  to  reftore  thy 
liberty  and  good  name;  and  yet — that  is  a 
fond  wifh.  Thou  art  pad  the  age  when  the 
ignorance  and  grovelling  habits  of  a  human, 
being  are  fufceptible  of  cure." 

There  he  flopped ;   and  after  a  gloomy 
paufe,  continued. 

I  am  not  furprifed  or  afflicted  at  the  mif- 
conceptions  of  my  neighbours,  with  relation- 
to  my  own  character  :  men  muft  judge  from 
what  they  fee  ;  they  muft  build  their  conclu- 
fions  on  their  knowledge.  I  never  faw  in  the- 
rebukes  of  my  neighbours  any  thing  but  lau 
dable  abhorrence  of  vice ;  they  were  not  eager 
to  bkme,  to  collect  materials  of  cenfure  rather 
than  of  praife  :  it  was  not  I  whom  they 
hated  and  defpifed — it  was  the  phantom  that 
paffed  under  my  name,  which  exifted  only  in 
theirimagination,  and  which  was  worthy  of  all 
their  (corn  and  ail  their  enmity. 

What  I    appeared  to   be    in   their  eyes, 
was  as  much  the  object  of  my  awn  disap 
probation 
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probation  as  of  their's.  Their  reproaches 
only  evinced  the  rectitude  of  their  decifions 
as  well  as  of  my^  own.  I  drew  from  them 
new  motives  to  complacency :  they  fortified 
my  perfcverance  in  the  path  which  I  had 
chofen  as  belt  j  they  raifed  me  higher  in  my 
own  efteem  ;  they  heightened  the  claims  of 
the  reproachers  themfelves  to  my  refpect  and 
my  gratitude. 

They  thought  rae  iiothful,  incurious,, 
deftitute  of  knowledge,  and  of  all  thirii 
of  knowledge,  infolent,  and  profligate.  They 
fay  that  in  the  treatment  of  my  father,  I 
have  been  ungrateful  and  inhuman ;  I  have 
ftolen  his  property,  and  deferted  him  in  his- 
calamity  :  therefore  they  hate  and  revile  me^ 
It  is  well :  I  love  them  for  thefe  proofs  of 
their  difcernment  and  integrity^  their  in 
dignation  at  the  wrong  is  the  trueft  teft  of 
their  virtue. 

It  is  true  that  they  miftake  me;  but 
that  arifes  from  the  circumftances  of  our 
mutual  fituation.  They  examined  what 
was  cxpofed  to  their  view  j.  they  grafped  at 

what 
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what  was  placed  within  their  reach :  to  de 
cide  contrary  to  appearances — to  judge  from 
what  they  know  not,  would  prove  them  to- 
be  brutifh,  and  not  rational — would  make 
their  decifion  of  no  worth,  and  render  them, 
in  their  turn,  objects  of  neglect  and  con 
tempt. 

It  is  true  that  I  hated  fchool — that  I 
fought  occasions  of  abfence,  and,  finally,,  on* 
being  (truck  by  the  mafter,  determined  to 
enter  his  prefence  no  more.  I  loved  to  leap, 
to  run,  to  fwim,  toclirnb  trees,  and  to  clam 
ber  up  rocks,  to  (hroud  myfclf  in  thickets,, 
and  ftroll  among  woods,  to  obey  the  im- 
pulfe  of  the  moment,,  and  to  prate  or  be 
filent,  juftas  my  humour  prompted  me  i  all 
this  1  loved  more  than  to  go  to  and  fro  in 
the  fame  path,,  and  at  ftated  hours  to  look, 
off  and  on  a  book,  to  read  juft  as  much,  and 
of  fuch  a  kind,  to  Rand  up  and  be  feated* 
as  another  thought  proper  to  direct.  I 
hated  to  be  cluffed,  cribbed,  rebuked,  and 
feruled  at  the  pleaiure  of  one  who,  as  it 
feemed  to  me,  knew  no  guide  in  his  rewards 

but 
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but  caprice,  and  no  prompter  in  his  punifh- 
mcnrs  but  paflion. 

It  is  true  that  I  took  up  the  fpade  and. 
the  hoe  as  rarely,  and  tor  as  (hort  a  time  as 
poflible.  I  preferred  to  ramble  in  theforeft, 
and  loiter  on  the  hill  i  perpetually  to  change 
the  fcene — to  fcrutinize  the  endlefs  variety 
of  object — to  compare  one  leaf  and  pebble 
with  another — to  purfue  thofe  trains  06 
thought  which  their  refemblances  and  dif 
ferences-  fuggefted — to  enquire  what  it  was 
that  gave  them  this  place,  ftruclur,.,  and 
form,  were  more  agreeable  employments, 
than  ploughing  and  thrathing. 

My  father  could  well  afford  to  hire 
labour:  what  my  age  and  my  conftitution 
enabled  me  to  do,  could  be  done  by  a  fturdy 
boy  in  half  the  time,,  with  half  the  toil,, 
and  with  none  of  the  reluctance.  The  boy 
was  a  bond-fen  ant,  and  the  coft  of  his  cloth 
ing  and  food  was  next  to  nothing.  True  it 
i$,  that  my  fervice  would  have  faved  him 
even  this  expence ;.  but  my  motives  for  de 
clining  the  effoi  t  were  not  haihiy  weighed  or 

fuperficially 
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fuperficially  examined.  Thefe  were  my 
motives  : — my  frame  was  delicate  and  feeble; 
expofure  to  wet  blafts  and  vertical  fun's  was 
fure  to  make  me  fick.  My  father  was  infcn- 
fible  to  this  confequence;  and  no  degree  of 
diligence  would  pleafe  him,  but  that  which 
would  deftroy  my  health.  My  hea'th  was 
dearer  to  my  mother  than  to  me;  fhe  was 
more  anxious  to  exempt  me  from  poflible 
injuries  than  reafon  juftified;  but  anxious 
fhe  was,  and  I  could  not  fave  her  from  anx 
iety,  but  by  almoft  wholly  abftaining  from 
labour.  I  thought  her  peace  of  mind  was 
of  fome  value,  and  that  if  the  inclination  of 
either  of  my  parents  mud  be  gratified  at 
the  expence  of  the  other,  the  preference  was 
due  to  the  woman  who  bore  me — who 
nurfed  me  in  difeafe — who  watched  over  my 
fafety  with  inceflant  tendernels — whole  life 
and  whole  peace  were  involved  in  mine.  I 
fLould  have  deemed  myfclt  brutiih  and  ob 
durately  wicked  to  have  loaded  her  with 
fears  and  cares,  merely  to  fmooth  the  brow 
of  a  fro  ward  old  nun,  whofe  avarice  called 

on 
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on  me  to  facrifice  my  cafe  and  my  health, 
and  who  fhiftcd  to  other  moulders  the  pro 
vince  of  fuftaining  me  when  fick,  and  of 
mourning  for  me  when  dead. 

I  likewife  believed  that  it  became  me 
to  reflect  upon  the  influence  of  my  decifion 
on  my  own  happinels,  and  to  weigh  the  pro 
fits  flowing  to  my  father  from  my  labour, 
againft  the  benefits  of  mental  exercife,  the 
pleafures  of  the  woods  and  dreams,  healthful 
fenfatons,  and  the  luxury  of  muiing.  The 
pecuniary  profit  was  petty  and  contemptible  j 
it  obviated  no  neceility — it  purchafed  no 
rational  enjoyment ;  it  merely  provoked,  by 
furnifhing  the  means  of  indulgence,  an  appe 
tite  from  which  my  father  was  not  exempt; 
it  cherifhed  the  feeds  of  depravity  in  him, 
and  leffcned  the  little  flock  of  happinefs  be 
longing  to  my  mother. 

I  did  not  detain  you  long,  my  friends, 
in  portraying  my  parents,  and  recounting 
domeflic  incidents,  when  I  firfl  told  you  my 
flory ; — what  had  no  connection  with  the 
hiftory  of  Welbeck,  and  with  the  part  that 

1  have 
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1  have  afted  upon  this  ftage,  I  thought  it  pro 
per  to  omit.  My  omiffion  was  likewife  prompt 
ed  by  other  reafons.  My  mind  is  enervated 
and  feeble  like  my  body  :  I  cannot  look  upon 
the  iufferings  of  thofe  I  love  without  exqui- 
fite  pain  ;  I  cannot  fteel  my  heart  by  the 
force  of  reafon,  and  bv  fubmiflion  to  necef- 
iity ;  and  therefore  too  frequently  employ 
the  cowardly  expedient  of  endeavouring  to 
forget  what  I  cannot  remember  without 
agony. 

1  told  you  that  my  father  was  fober  and 
induftrious  by  habit;  but  habit  is  not  uni 
form  : — there  were  intervals  when  his  plodding 
and  tame  fpirit  gave  place  to  the  malice  and 
fury  of  a  demon*  Liquors  were  not  ibught 
by  him,  but  he  could  not  withftand  entreaty;, 
and  a  potion  that  produced  no  effect  upon 
others,  changed  him  into  a  maniac. 

I  told  you  that  I  had  a  fifter  whom  the 
arts  of  a  villain  deftroyed.  Alas !  the  work 
of  her  deflruction  was  left  unfinifhed  by  him  \ 
The  blows  and  contumelies  of  a  misjudging 
and  implacable  parent,  who  fcrupled  not  ta 
thruft  her,  with  her  new-born  infant,  out  of 

doors,— 
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doors — the  curfes  and  taunts  of  unnatural 
brothers  left  her  no  alternative  but  death  !  — 
But  I  mud  not  think  of  this — I  rnuil  not 
think  of  the  wrongs  which  my  mother  en 
dured  in  the  pcrfon  of  her  only  and  darling 
daughter. 

My  brothers  were  the  copyifts  of  the 
father  whom  they  refemblcd  in  temper  and 
perfon.  My  mother  doted  on  her  own  image 
in  her  daughter  and  in  me.  This  daughter 
was  ravifned  from  her  by  felf-violence,and  her 
other  children  by  difea(e.  I  only  remained 
to  appropriate  her  affections,  and  fulfil  her 
hopes.  This  alone  had  furniflied  a  fuffici- 
cient  reafon  why  I  fhould  be  careful  of  my 
health  and  my  life  i  but  my  father's  character 
fupplicd  me  with  a  motive  infinitely  more 
cogent. 

It  is  almoft  incredible,  but  neverthelefs 
true,  that  the  only  being  whofe  prefence 
and  remonftrances  had  any  influence  on  my 
father  at  moments  when  his  reafon  was  ex 
tinct,  was  myfelf.  Astomy  perfonal  flrength, 
k  was  nothing;  yet  my  mother's  perfon  was. 

refcued 
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Tefctied  from  brutal  violence — he  was  checked 
in  the  midft  of  his  ferocious  career  by  a 
fingle  look  or  exclamation  from  me.  Tire 
fear  of  my  rebukes  had  even  fome  influence 
in  enabling  him  to  refift  temptation  :  if  I 
entered  the  tavern  at  the  moment  when  he 
\\as  lifting  the  glafs  to  his  lips,  I  never  weigh 
ed  the  injunctions  of  decorum,  but,  fnatch- 
ing  the  veflel  from  his  hand,  I  threw  it  on 
the  ground.  I  was  not  deterred  by  the 
prefence  of  others  j  and  their  cenfures  on, 
my  want  of  filial  refped  and  duty  were 
liftened  to  with  unconcern  : — \  chofe  not  to 
juftify  myfelf  by  expatiating  on  domeftic 
miferies,  and  by  calling  down  that  pity  on 
my  mother  which  I  knew  would  only  have 
-increifed  her  diflrefs. 

The  world  regarded  my  deportment  as 
infolent  and  perverfe  to  a  degree  of  infanity. 
To  deny  my  father  an  indulgence  which  they 
thought  harmlefs,  and  which  indeed  was 
harmlefs  in  its  influence  on  other  men — to 
interfere  thus  publicly  with  his  focial  enjoy 
ments,  and  expofe  him  to  mortification  and 

fhame, 
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fliame,  was  loudly  condemned  j  but  my  duty 
to  my  mother  debarred  me  from  eluding 
this  cenfure  on  the  only  terms  on  which  it 
could  have  been  eluded.  Now  it  has  ceafed 
to  be  neceffary  to  conceal  what  pitted  in 
domeftic  retirements,  and  I  fliould  willingly 
confefs  the  truth  before  any  audience. 

At  firft,  my  father  imagined  that  threats 
and  blows  would  intimidate  his  monitor : — in 
this  he  was  miftaken ;  and  the  detection  of 
this  miftake  impreffed  him  with  an  involun 
tary  reverence  for  me,  which  fet  bounds  to 
thofe  excefles  which  difdained  any  other 
controul.  Hence  I  derived  new  motives  for 
cheriming  a  life  which  was  ufeful  in  fo  many 
ways  to  my  mother. 

My  condition  is  now  changed :  I  am 
no  longer  on  that  field  to  which  the  law,  as 
well  as  reafon,  muft  acknowledge  that  1  had 
fome  right  while  there  was  any  in  my 
father.  I  muft  hazard  my  life,  if  need  be, 
in  the  purfuit  of  the  means  of  honeft  fubfift- 
cnce:  I  never  fpared  myfelf  while  in  the 
6  iervice 
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fervice  of  Mr.  Hadvvin  ;  and  at  a  more  in 
clement  feafon,  thould  probably  have  in 
curred  fome  hazard  by  my  diligence. 

Thefe  were  the  motives  of  my  idlenefs^ 
for  my  abftaining  from  the  common  toils 
of  the  farm  paffed  by  that  name  among  my 
neighbours;  though,  in  truth,  my  time  was 
far  from  being  wholly  unoccupied  by  manual 
employments  ;  but  thefe  required  lefs  ex 
ertion  of  body  or  mind,  or  were  more  con 
nected  with  intellectual  efforts  :  they  were 
purfued  in  the  feclufion  of  my  chamber,  or 
the  recefles  of  a  wood.  I  did  not  labour  to 
conceal  them,  but  neither  was  I  anxious  to 
attract  notice;  it  was  fufficient  that  the  cen- 
fure  of  my  neighbours  was  unmerited,  to 
make  me  regard  it  with  indifference. 

I  fought  not  the  fociety  of  perfons  of 
my  own  age,  not  from  fullen  or  unfociable 
habits,  but  merely  becaufe  thofe  around  me 
were  totally  unlike  myfelfj  their  taftes 
and  occupations  were  incompatible  with 
mine.  In  my  few  books,  in  my  pen,  in  the 

vegetable 
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vegetable  and  animal  exiftences  around  me, 
1  found  companions  who  adapted  their  vifits 
and  intercourfe  to  my  convenience  and  ca 
price,  and  with  whom  I  was  never  tired  of 
communing. 

I  was  not  unaware  of  the  opinion  which 
my  neighbours  had  formed  of  my  being  im 
properly  connected  with  Betty  Lawrence. 
I  am  not  forry  that  I  fell  into  company  with 
that  girl.  Her  intercourfe  has  inftrutfted  me 
in  what  fome  would  think  impofiible  to  be 
attained  by  one  who  had  never  haunted  the 
impure  recefles  of  liccntioufnefs  in  a  city : 
the  knowledge  which  refidence  in  this  town 
for  ten  years  gave  her  audacious  and  inquifi- 
tive  fpirit,  (he  imparted  to  me.  Her  cha 
racter,  profligate  and  artful,  libidinous  and 
impucjent,  and  made  up  of  the  impreffions 
which  a  city  life  had  produced  on  hercoarfe 
but  active  mind,  was  open  to  my  fludy,  and 
1  ftudied  it. 

I  karcely  know  how  to  repel  the  charge 
of  illicit  conduct,  and  to  depict  the  exact 
fpecies  of  intercourfe  fubfifting  between  us. 

I  always 
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1  always  treated  her  with  freedom,  and  fore 
times  with  gaiety.  I  had  no  motives  to  re- 
'ferve :  I  was  fo  formed,  that  a  creature  like 
her  had  no  powerover  iny  fenfes  $ — that  fpecies 
of  temptation  adapted  to  entice  me  from  the 
true  path,  was  widely  different  from  the' 
artifices  of  Betty.  There  \vas  no  point  at 
which  it  was  poflible  for  her  to  get  pofleflion 
•of  my  fancy  ;  I  watched  her  while  fhe  prac- 
tifed  all  her  tricks  and  blandishments,  juft 
as  I  regarded  a  fimilar  deportment  in  the 
wnimal  fa/ax  ignavumque  which  inhabits  the 
fly.  I  made  efforts  to  purfue  my  obfbrva- 
tions  unembarraffed  j  but  my  efforts  were 
made,  not  to  reflrain  defire,  but  to  fcpprefs 
difguil  5  the  difficulty  lay,  not  in  withhold 
ing  my  carefles,  but  in  forbearing  to  repulfc 

her  with  rage. 

t 

<{  Decorum,  indeed,  was  not  outraged, 
and  all  limits  were  not  overftepped  at  once. 
Dubious  advances  were  employed  j  but  when 
found  unavailing,  were  difplaced  by  more 
fhamelefs  and  direct  proceedings.  She  was 
too  little  verfed  in  human  nature  to  fee  that 

VOL.  in.  F  her 
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her  left  expedient  was  always  worfe  than  the 
preceding;  and  that,  in  proportion  as  Ine 
loft  fight  of  decency,  (he  multiplied  the 
obftacles  to  her  fuccefs. 

"  Betty  had  many  enticements  in  perfon 
and  air ;  flie  was  ruddy,  fmooth,  and  plump: 
to  thefe  (he  added — I  muft  not  fay  what, 
for  it  is  ft  range  to  what  lengths  a  woman 
deftitute  of  modefty  will  fome times  go  ; 
but  all  her  artifices  availing  her  not  at  all  rn 
the  conteft  with  my  infenfibilities,  me  re- 
forted  to  extremes  which  it  would  ferve  no 
good  purpofe  to  defcribe  in  this  audience. 
They  produced  not  the  confequences  fhe 
\villied  ;  but  they  produced  another,  which 
was  by  no  means  difpleafmg  to  her.  An  in 
cident  one  night  occurred,  from  which  a 
fagacious  obfei  ver  deduced  the  exiftence  of 
an  intrigue.  It  was  ufelefs  to  attempt  to 
rectify  his  miftake  by  explaining  appear 
ances  in  a  manner  confiftent  with  my  inno 
cence;  this  mode  of  explication  implied  a 
continence  in  me  which  he  denied  to  be  pof- 
fible.  The  ftandard  of  poflibilities,  elpe- 

cially 
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cially  in  vice  and  virtue,  is  falhioned  by  rnofl 
men  after  their  own  character.  A  tempta- 
'  tion  which  this  judge  of  human  nature  knew 
that  he  was  unable  to  refifr,  he  fagely  con 
cluded  to  be  irrefiftible  by  any  other  man  j 
and  quickly  eftabliihed  the  belief  among  my 
neighbours  that  the  woman  who  married  the 
father,  had  been  proftituted  to  the  fon.- 
Though  I  never  admitted  the  truth  of  this 
^fperfion,  I  believe  it  ufelefs  to  deny  it  ;  be- 
caufe  no  one  would  credit  my  denial,  and 
becaufj  I  had  no  power  to  difprove  it. 


F  2  CHAP. 
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CHAP.  VI. 


DEATH    OP    A    VILLAIN. 


HAT  other  enquiries  were  to  be  re- 
folved  by  our  young  friend  we  were  now,  at 
this  late  hour,  obliged  to  poftpone  till  the 
morrow.  I  (hall  pafs  over  the  reflections 
which  a  (lory  like  this  would  naturally 
fuggeft,  and  haften  to  our  next  interview. 

After  breakfaft  next  morning,  the  fubject 
of  lad  night's  converfation  was  renewed.  1 
told  him  that  fomething  had  occurred  in  his 
abfence,  in  relation  to  Mrs.  Wentworth  and 
her  nephew,  that  had  perplexed  us  not  a 
little.— "  My  information  is  obtained,"  con 
tinued 
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tinued  I,  "  from  Wortley  ;  and  it  is  nothing 
lefs  than  that  young  Clavering,  Mrs.  Went- 
worth's  nephew,  is  at  this  time  actually 
alive." 

Surprife,  but  none  of  the  embarraflment 
of  guilt,  appeared  in  his  countenance  at  thefe 
tidings.  He  looked  at  me  as  if  defirous 
that  I  (hould  proceed. 

tc  It  feems,"  added  I,  "  that  a  letter  was 
lately  received  by  this  lady  from  the  father  of 
Clavering,  who  is  now  in  Europe.  This 
letter  reports  that  his  fort  was  lately  met 
with  in  Charlefton,  and  relates  the  means 
which  old  Mr.  Clavering  had  ufed  to  prevail 
upon  his  fon  to  return  home — means,  of  the 
fuccefs  of  which  he  entertained  well-grounded 
hopes.  What  think  you  ?" 

"  I  can  only  reject  it,"  faid  he,  after  fome 
paufe,  "  as  untrue.  The  father's  corre- 
ipondent  may  have  been  deceived.  The 
fat  her,  may  have  been  deceived,  or  the  father 
may  conceive  it  necefTary  to  deceive  the  aunt; 
or  fome  other  fuppofition,  as  to  the  fource 
of  the  error,  may  be  true  j  but  an  error  it 
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iiirely  i?.  Clavering  is  not  alive.  1  know 
the  chamber  where  he  died,  and  the  withered 
pine  under  which  he  lies  buried/' 

"  If  (he  be  deceived,"  faid  I,  "  it  will 
be  impoffible  to  rectify  her  error." 

"  I  hope  not  :  an  honeft  front  and  a 
firaight  ftory  will  be  fufficient." 

"  Hew  do  you  mean  to  act  ?'* 

"  Vifit  her  without  doubt,  and  tell,  her 
the  truth.  My  tale  will  be  too  circumftantial 
and  confident  to  permit  her  to  difbelieve  it." 

"  She  wiil  not  hearken  to  you.  She  is  too 
ftrongly  prepoiiefled  againft  you  to  admit 
you  even  to  a  hearing." 

"  She  cannot  help  it:  unlefs  fhe  lock  her 
coor  againft  me,  or  fluff  her  ears  with  wool, 
fhe  mud  hear  me.  Her  prepofle (lions  are 
reafouable,  but  are  eafily  removed  by  telling 
the  truth.  Why  does  (lie  fufpeft  me  of 
artifice  ?  Becaufe  I  Teemed  to  be. allied  to 
Weibeck,  and  becaufe  I  clifguifed  the  truth. 
That  fhe  thinks  ill  of  me  is  not  her  fault, 
but  my  misfortune  j  and,  happily  for  me,  a 
misfortune  eafily  removed." 

«  Then 
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**  Then  you  will  try  to  fee  her  ?" 

*r  I  vvil!  fee  her,  and  the  fooner  the  bet-- 
ter.  I  will  fee  her  co-day,  this  morning,  as 
foon  as  I  have  feen  Welbeck,  whom  I  mall 
immediately  vifit  in  hisprifon." 

"  There  are  other  embarralTments  and 
dangers,  of  which  you  are  not  aware  :  Wel 
beck  is  pursued  by  many  perfons  whom  he 
has  defrauded  of  large  fums.  By  thefe  per 
fons  you  are  deemed  an  accomplice  in  his 
guilt,  and  a  warrant  is  already  in  the  hands 
of  officers  for  arrefting  you  wherever  you 
are  found.." 

"  In  what  way,"  fiid  Mervyn,  fedately, 
v  do  they  imagine  me  a  partaker  of  his 
crime  ?" 

"  I  know  not.  You  lived  with  him  ;. 
you  fled  with  him  ;  you  aided  and  connived 
at  his  efcape." 

"  Are  thefe  crimes  ?" 

"  I  believe  not,  but  they  fubject  you  to 
fufpicion." 

"  To  arreft  and  to  punimmcnt  r" 

F  4  "  To 
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"  To  detention  for  a  while,  perhaps* 
Bet  thcfe  alone  cannot  expofc  you  topunith- 
ment." 

"  I  thought  fo.  Then  I  have  nothing 
to  fear.'" 

"  You  have  imprifonment  and  obloquy, 
at  lead,  to  dread." 

"  True ;  but  they  cannot  be  avoided 
but  by  exile  and  fkulking  out  of  fight — 
evils  infinitely  more  formidable.  I  mail 
therefore  not  avoid  them.  The  fooner  my 
conduct  be  fubjeded  to  fcrutiny,  the  better. 
Will  you  go  v\ith  me  to  Welbeck  ?'* 

**  I  will  go  with  you." 

Enquiring  for  Welbeck  of  the  keeper  of 
the  prifon,  we  were  informed  that  he  was  in 
his  own  apartment  very  fick.  The  phy- 
iician  attending  the  prifon  had  been  called  j 
but  the  prifoner  had  preferved  anobftinate 
and  fcornful  filence,  and  had  neither  ex 
plained  his  condition,  nor  confented  to  ac 
cept  any  aid. 

We  now  went  alone  into  his  apartment* 
His  fenfibility  feemed  faft  ebbing,  yet  an 

emotion* 
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emotion  of  joy  was  vifible  in  his  eyes  at  the 
appearance  of  Mervyn.  He  feemed  like- 
wife  to  recognife  in  me  his  late  vifltant,  and 
made  no  objection  to  my  entrance. 

"  How  are  you  this  morning  ?"  faid 
Arthur,  feating  hiinfelf  on  the  bedfide,  and 
taking  his  hand. 

The  fick  man  was  fearcely  able  to  articu 
late  his  reply — "  I  mall  Toon  be  well.  I 
have  longed  to  fee  you.  I  want  to  leave 
with  you  a  few  words/' — He  now  caft  his 
languid  eyes  on  me. — "  You  are  his  friend,'* 
he  continued:  "  you  know  all$  you  may 
Hay.'* 

There  now  fueceeded  a  long  paufe,  during 
which  he  clofed  his  eyes,  and  refigned  hirn- 
felf  as  if  to  an  oblivion  of  all  thought.  His 
pulfe  under  my  hand  was  fearcely  percep 
tible.  From  this  in  fome  minutes  he  reco 
vered,  and  fixing  his  eyes  on  Mervyn,  re- 
fumed,  in  a  broken  and  feeble  accent — 

cc  Clemenza  I  You  have  feen  her.  Weeks 

ago   1   left   hv-r  in  an  accurfed   houfe ;    yet 

the    has    not    been    ill-treated — neglecled 

F  5  and 
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and  abandoned  indeed,  but  not  ill- treated'. 
Save  her,  Mervyn  j  comfort  her — awaken 
charity  for  her  fake.  I  cannot  tell  you  what 
has  happened  : — the  tale  would  be  too  long,. 
too  mournful  j  yet  in  juftice  to  the  living, 
1  muft  tell  you  (bmething.  My  woes  and 
my  crimes  will  be  buried  with  me  :  fome  of 
them,  but  not  all.  Ere  this,  I  mould  have 
been  many  leagues  upon  the  ocean,  had  not 
a  newfpaper  fallen  into  my  hands  while  on; 
the  eve  of  embarkation.  By  that  I  learned' 
that  a  treafure  was  buried,  with  the  remains 
of  the  ill-fated  Watforu  I  was  deftitute  :. 
I  wa5  unjufl  enough  to  wifh  to  make  this 
treafure  my  own..  Prone  to  think  I  was 
forgotten,  or  numbered  with  the  victims  of 
peftilence,  I  ventured  to  return  under  a 
carelefs  difguife.  I  penetrated  to  the  vaults 
of  that  deferted  dwelling  by  night  :  I  dug 
up  the  bones  of  my  friend,  and  found  the 
girdle  and  its  valuable  contents,  according 
to  th«  accurate  defcription  that  I.  had  read. 
I  haftened  back  with  my  prize  to  Baltimore, 
but  my  evil  deitiny  overtook  me  at.laft.  I 

was 
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was  recognifed  by  the  emiflaries  of  Jaoiiefon, 
arrefted,and  brought  hither  j  and  here  (hall 
I  confummate  my  fate,  and  defeat  the  rage 
of  my  creditors  by  death.  But  firft " 

Here  Welbeck  ftretched  out  his  left  hand 
to  Mervyn,  and,  after  fome  reluctance,, 
(hewed  a  roll  of  lead. 

"  Receive  this,"  fiid  he.  "  In  the  ufe 
of  it  be  guided  by  your  honefty  and  by  the 
fame  advertifement  that  furnifhed  me  the 
clue  by  which  to  recover  it.  That  being 
fecured,  the  world  and  I  will  part  for  ever.. 
Withdraw,  for  your  prefence  can  help  me. 
nothing." 

We  were  unwilling  to  comply  with  h[s-. 
injunction,  and  continued  fome  longer  time 
in  his  chamber  ;  but  our  kind,  intent  availed, 
nothing ::  he  quickly  relapfed  into  infenli- 
bility,  from  which  he  recovered  not  again, 
but  next  day  expired.  Such,,  in  the  flower, 
of  his  age,  was  the  fate  of  Thomas  Welbeck.. 
.  Whatever  intered  I  might  feel  in  ac 
companying  the  progrefs  of  my  young  friend, 
a.  fudden  and  unfcrefeen  emergency  com- 
F  6.  pelled: 
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pelted  me  again  to  leave  the  city.  A  kinf- 
man,  to  whom  I  was  bound  by  many  obli 
gations,  was  differing  a  lingering  difeafe  ;. 
and  imagining,  with  fome  reafon^his  diflb- 
lution  to  be  not  far  diftant,  he  befought  my 
company  and  my  affiftance  to  footh,  at 
leaft,  the  agonies  of  his  laft  hour.  I  was 
anxious  to  clear  up  the  myfteries  which. 
Arthur's  condud  had  produced,  and  to 
ihield  him,,  if  poffible,  from  the  evils  which 
I  feared  awaited  him.  It  was  impofllble,. 
however,  to  decline  the  invitation  of  my 
kinfman,  as  his  refidence  was  not  a  day's 
journey  from  the  city.  1  was  obliged  to- 
content  myfelf  with  occafional  information, 
imparted  by  Mervyn's  letters,  or  thofe  of  my 
wife. 

Mean  while,  on  leaving  theprifon,  Ihaflened 
to  inform  Mervyn  of  the  true  nature  of  tbe 
fcene  which  had  juft  panned.  By  this  extra 
ordinary  occurrence,  the  property  '  of  the 
.Maurices  was  now  in  honeft  hands.  Wcl- 
beck,  flimulated  by  feififli  motives,  had 
done  that  which  any  other  perfon  would 

have 
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have  found  encompafled  with  formidable 
dangers  and  difficulties.  How  this  attempt 
was  fuggefted  or  executed,  he  had  not  in 
formed  us,  nor  was  it  deferable  to  know.  It 
was  fuifkient  that  the  means  of  reftoring 
their  own  to  a  defthute  ai<d  meritorious 
family  were  now  in  our  pofieffion. 

Having  returned  home,.  I  unfolded  to 
Mervyn  all  the  particulars  refpecVtng  Wii* 
Hams  and  the  Maurices,  which,  I  had  lateljr 
learned  from  Wortley.  He  Jiftened  with, 
deep  attention,  and  my  flory  bung  finifhed,. 
he  faid— 

"  In  this  fmall  cornpafs,  then,  is  the 
patrimony  and  fubfiftence  of  a  numerous 
family.  To  reflore  it  to  them  is  the  o'ivious^ 
proceeding  j  but  how  ?— Where  do  they 
abide?"  ' 

"  Williams  and  Watfon's  wives  live  in, 
Baltimore,  and  the  Maurices  live  near  that 
town.  The  advertifements  alluded  to  by 
Wortley,.  and  which  are  to  be  found  in  any 
new  fpaper,  will  inform  us.  Rut^  firft,  are  we 
6  fure 
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fare  that  any  or  all  of  thefe  bills  are  contained 
in  this  covering  ?" 

The  lead  was  now  unrolled,  and  the  bills 
xvhich  Williams  had  defcribed,  were  found 
enclofed.  Nothing  appeared  to  be  den% 
cient.  Of  this,  however,,  we  were  fcarcely 
qualified  to  judge.  Thofe  that  were  the 
property  of  Williams  might  not  be  entire  ^ 
and  what  would  be  the  confequence  of  pre- 
fenting  them,  to  him,  if  any  had  been  em 
bezzled  by  Welbeck  ? 

This  difficulty  was  obviated  by  Mervyn,, 
•who  obferved  that  the  advertifement,  de- 
fcribing  thefe  bills,,  would  afford-  us, ample 
information  on  this  head. — "  Having  found 
out  where  the  Maurices  and  Mrs.  Watfon 
live,  nothing  remains  but  to  vifit  them,  and 
put  an  end,  as  far  as  lies  in  iny  power,,  to 
their  inquietudes.'** 

"  What,  would  you  go  to  Baltimore  !" 

"  Certainly  :  can  any  other  expedient  be 
proper?  How  fhall.I  otherwife  enfure  the 
fhfe  conveyance  of  thefe  papers?" 

"  You  may  fend  them  by  the  pofl." 

"  But 
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«  But  why  notgomyfelf  ?" 

"  I  can  hardly  tell,  unlels  your  appear 
ance  on  fuch  an  errand  may  be  fufpeded 
likely  to  involve  you  in  embarraffments." 

"  What  embarraffments  ?  If  they  re 
ceive  their  own,  ought  they  not  to  be  fat  is* 
ficd  ?" 

*'  The  enquiry  will  naturally  be  made  as 
to  the  manner  of  gaining  poflefiion  of  thefe- 
papers.  They  were  lately  in  the  hands  of 
Watfon  ;  but  Watfon  has  difappeared.  Suf- 
picions  are  awake  refpecting  the  caufe  of  his- 
difaprearance.  Thefe  fufpicions  are  con*, 
nedled  with  Welbeck,  and  Welbeck's  con.- 
neclion  with  you  is  not  unknown." 

"  Thefe  are  evils,  but  I  fee,  not  how  am 
ingenuous  and  open  conducl  is  adapted  to 
increafe  tliefe  evils.:  If  they  come,  I  muft 
endure  them." 

/  tf  I  belie v*e  your  deeifion  is  right.N  No 
one  is  fo  ikilful  an  advocate  in  a  caufe,  as  he 
whofe  caufe  it  is.  I  rely  upon  your  fkill 
and  addrefs,  and  fnall  leave  you  to  purfua 
your  own  way.  I.  muft  leave  you  for  a 

time,, 
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time,    but   fliall  eixpecT:  to   be    punctually 
informed  of  all  that  pafll-s." 

With  this  agreement  we  parted,  and   I 
haflened  to  perform,  my  intendvd  journey. 


CHAP. 


A    PROP.OSAL    REJECTED*    . 

A  AM  gtad',  my  friend,  my  nimble  pen 
has  got  (o  far  upon  its  journey.  What 
remains  of  my  ft'ory  may  be  difpatched  in 
a  trice.  I  have  j lift  now  {bme  vacant  hours, 
which  might-  pcffibiy  be  more  ufefully  em 
ployed,  but  not  in  an  eafier  manner  or  more 
pleaf.int.  So,  let  me  carry  on  the  thread. 

Firft, 
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Firft,  let  me  mention  the  reiblutions  I 
had  formed  at  the  time  I  parted  with  my 
friend.  I  had  feveral  objects  in  view.  One 
was  a  conference  with  Mrs.  Wentworth  ^ 
another  was  an  interview  with  her  whom  I 
met  with  at  Villars's.  My  heart  melted 
when  I  thought  upon  the  defolate  condition 
of  Clemeriza,  and  determined  me  to  direct 
my  firft  efforts  for  her  relief.  For  this  end 
I  was  to  vifit  the  female  who  had  given  me 
a  direction  to  her  houfe.  The  name  of  this 
perfon  is  Achfa  Fielding,  and  fhe  lived* 
according  to  her  own  direction,  at  No,  40, 
Walnut-Street. 

I  went  thither  without  delay.  She  was 
not  at  home.  Having  gained  information, 
from  the  fervant,  as  to  when  Qie  might  be 
found,  I  proceeded  to  Mrs.  Wentworth's. 
In  going  thither,  my  mind  was  deeply  occu 
pied  in  meditation ;  and,  with  my  ufual 
careleffhefs  of  forms,  lentered  thehoufe,  and 
made  my  way  to  the  parlour,  where  an 
interview  had  formerly  taken  place  be 
tween  us. 

Having 
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Having  arrived,  I  began,  though  feme- 
•what  unfeafonably,  to  reflect  upon  the  topic* 
with  which  I  fhouki  introduce  my  convcr* 
fation,  and  particularly  the  manner  in  which 
I  thould  introduce  myfelf.  I  had  opened 
doors  without  warning,  and  traverfed  paf- 
fages  without  being  noticed.  This  had. 
arifen  from  my  thoughtleflhefs.  There  was 
no  one  within  hearing  or  fight.  What  was 
next  to  be  done  ?  Should  I  not  return 
foftly  to  the  outer  door,  and  fummon  the. 
fervant  by  knocking  ? 

Preparing  to  do  this,  I  heard  a  footftep  in. 
the  entry,  which  fufpended  my  defign.  I« 
ftood  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  attentive 
to  thefe  movements*  when  prefently  the. 
door  opened,  and  there  entered  the  apart 
ment  Mrs.  Wcntworth  herfelf !  She  camer 
as  it  feemed,  without  expectation  of  finding 
any  one  there.  When,  therefore,  the  figure 
of  a  man  caught  her  vagrant  attention,  fhe 
Parted,  and  call  a  hafty  look  towards  me. 

M  Pray,."  fold  Ihe  in  a  peremptory  tone* 

A  how 
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"  how  came  you  here,  Sir  ? — and  what  is 
your  bufinefs  ?" 

Neither  arrogance  on  the  one  hand,  nor 
humility  on  the  other,  had  any  part  in 
modelling  my  deportment.  I  came  not, to 
deprecate  anger,  or  exult  over  diftrefs  :  I 
anfwered,  therefore,  diftindly,  firmly,  and 
eredly — 

"  I  came  to  fee  you,  Madam,  and  con- 
verfe  with  you;  but,  being  bufy  with  other 
thoughts,  I  forgot  to  knock  at  the  door. 
No  evil  was  intended,  by  my  negligence, 
though  propriety  has  certainly  not  been 
obferved.  Will  you  pardon  this  intrufion, 
and  condefcend  to  grant  me  your  atten 
tion  ?" 

"  To  what  ?  What  have  you  to  fay  to 
me  ?  I  know  you  only  as  the  accomplice  of 
a  villain  in  an  attempt  to  deceive  me. 
There  is  nothing  to  juftify  your  coming 
hither,  and  I  defire  you  to  leave  the  houfe 
with  as  little  ceremony  as  you  entered  it.*' 

My  eyes  were  lowered  at  this  rebuke,  yet 
I  did  not  obey  the  command, 

"  Your 
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"  Your  treatment  of  me,  Madam,  r* 
fuch  as  I  appear  to  you  to  deferve.  Ap 
pearances  arc  unfavourable  to  me,,  but  thofe 
appearances  are  falfe.  I  have  concurred  in 
no  plot  ar^ainft  your  reputation  or  your  for 
tune.  I  have  told  you  nothing  but  the 
truth.  I  came  hither  to  promote  no  felfifli 
or  fmifter- purpofe.  I  have  no  favour  to 
entreat,  and  no  petition  to  offer,  but  that 
you  will  fuffer  me  to  clear  up  thofe  mif- 
takes  which  you  have  ha_rboured  refpecting. 
me.  I  am  poor;  I  am  deftitute  of  fame 
and  of  kindred;  I  have  nothing  to  confole 
me  in  obfcurity  and  indigence,  but  the  ap 
probation  of  my  own  heart,,  and  the  good 
opinion  of  thofe  who  know  me  as  1  am* 
Tl?e  good  may  be  led  to  defpife  and  con- 
demn  me.  Their  averfion  and  fcorn  (hall 
not  make  me  unhappy  j  but  it  is  my  inte- 
reft  and  my  duty  to  rectify  their  error  if  L 
can.  I  regard  your  character  with  efteem. 
You  have  been  miftaken  in  condemning 
me  as  a  liar  and  impoftor,  and  1  came  to> 
remove  this  miftake.  I  came,  if  not  tt> 
procure  your  efteem,  at  leaft  to  take  away- 
haired 
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Hatred  nnd   fufpicion.     But   this  is  not  all 
my  purpofe. — You  are  in  an  error  in  relation 
not  only  to  my  character,  but  to  the  fitua- 
tion  of  your  nephew  Clavering.     I  formerly 
told  you  that  I  faw  him  die,  that  I  a/lifted 
at  his   burial ;    but  my  tale  was  incoherent 
•and  imperfect,  and  you  have  fince  received 
intelligence,  to  which  you  think  proper  to 
truft,  and  which  a  flu  res  you  that  he  is  flill 
living.     All   I  now   a(k  is  your  attention, 
while  I  relate   the  particulars  of  my  know 
ledge.     Proof  of  my  veracity  or  innocence 
may  be  of  no  value  in  your  eyes,   but  the 
fate  of  your  nephew  ought  to  be  known  to 
you.     Certainty  on  this  head   may   be   oT 
much  importance  to  your  happinefs,  and  to 
the  regulation  of  your  future  conduct.     To 
hear  me  patiently  qan  do  you  no  injury,  and 
may  benefit  you   much.     Will  you  permit 
me  to  go  on  ?" 

During  this  addrefs,  little  abatement  of 
refentment  and  {corn  was  vifible  in  my  com 
panion, 

"  I  will  hear  you,"  fhe  replied.     "  Your 

invention 
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invention  may  amufe,  if  it  does  not  edify. 
Bat,  1  pray  you,  let  your  ftory  be  (hort." 

I  WAS  obliged  to  be  content  with,  this 
ungraceful  conceffion,  and  proceeded  to  be 
gin  my  narration.  I  defcribed  the  fituntion 
of  my  father's  dwelling  j  I  mentioned  the 
year,  month,  day,  and  hour  of  her  nephew's 
appearance  among  us  $  J  expatiated  mi 
nutely  on  his  farm,  features,  drefs,  found  of 
his  voice,  and  repeated  his  words :  his  fa 
vourite  geftures  and  attitudes  were  faith 
fully  dtrfcribed. 

VI  had  gone  but  a  little  way  in  my  ftory, 
\vhen  the  effects  were  vifiblein  her  demeanour 
•which  I  expected  from  it.  Her  knowledge 
of  the  youth,  and  of  the  time  and  manner  of 
his  disappearance,  made  it  impoffible  for  me, 
with  fo  minute  a  narrative,  to  impofe  up^n 
her  credulity.  Every  word,  every  incident 
related,  attcfted  my  truth,  by  their  agree 
ment  with  what  (he  herfelf  previoufly  knew. 

Her  fufpicions  and  angry  watchfulnefs 
were  quickly  exchanged  for  downcaft  looks 
and  dealing  tears,  and  fi^hs  difficultly 

reprcflVd. 
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--reprefTed.  Meanwhile,  I  did  not  paufe,  but 
defcribed  the  treatment  he  received  from 
my  mother's  tendernefs,  his  occupations, 
the  freaks  of  his  inumity,  and,  finally,  the 
•circumftances  of  his  death  and  funeral. 

Thence  [  haftened  to  the  c  i  re  um  (lances 
which  brought  me  to  the  city,  which  placed 
me  in  the  fervice  of  Welbeck,  and  obliged 
me  to  perform  fo  ambiguous  a  part  in  her 
prefence.  I  left  no  difficulty  to  be  folved, 
and  no  quedion  unanticipated. 

"  I  have  now  finimed  my  dory,"  I  con 
tinued,  "  and  accomplifhed  my  defign  in 
coming  hither.  Whether  I  have  vindicated 
my  integrity  from  your  fufpicions,  I  know 
not.  1  have  done  what  in  me  lay  to  remove 
your  error  j  and  in  that,  have  done  my 
duty.  What  more  remains  ?  Any  enquiries 
you  are  pleafed  to  make,  I  am  ready  to 
anfwer.  If  there  be  none  to  make,  I  will 
comply  with  your  former  commands,  and 
leave  the  houfe  with  as  little  ceremony  as  I 
•entered  it." 

"  Your  flory,"   me  replied,    "  has  been 

unexpected. 
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Unexpected.  I  believe  it  fully,  and  am 
lorry  for  the  hard  thoughts  which  pad  ap 
pearances  have  made  me  entertain  concern 
ing  you." 

Here  (he  funk  into  mournful  filence. 

•'  The  information,"  fhe  at  length  re* 
fumed,  "  which  I  have  received  from  an* 
other  quarter  refpecYmg  that  unfortunate 
youth,  aftonifhes  and  perplexes  me.  It  is 
inconfiftent  with  your  (lory,  but  it  mud  be 
founded  on  fame  miftake,  which  I  am  at 
prefent  unable  to  unravel.  Welbeck,  whofe 
•connection  has  been  fo  unfortunate  to. 
you » 

«*  Unfortunate  1— Dear  Madam,  how 
unfortunate  ?  It  has  done  away  a  part  of 
my  ignorance  of  the  world  in  which  I  live  5 
it  has  led  me  to  the  fituation  in  which  I  am 
now  placed  ;  it  has  introduced  me  to  the 
knowledge  of  many  good  people  ;  it  has 
made  me  the  witnefs  and  the  fubject  of 
many  acts  of  beneficence  and  generofity. 
My  knowledge  of  Welocck  has  been  ufeful 
to  me — it  has  enabled  me  to  be  ufeful  to 

others. 
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Others.  I  look  back  upon  that  allotment 
of  my  deftiny  which  firft  led  me  to  his  door, 
with  gratitude  and  pleafure.  Would  to 
Heaven,"  continued  I,  fomewhat  changing 
my  tone,  "  intercourfe  with  Welbeck  had 
been  as  harmlefs  to  all  others  as  it  has  been 
to  me  :  that  no  injury  to  fortune,  and  fame, 
and  innocence,  and  life,  had  been  incurred  by 
others  greater  than  has  fallen  upon  my 
head.  There  is  one  being,  whofe  connec 
tion  with  him  has  not  been  utterly  diflimilar* 
in  its  origin  and  circumftances,  to  mine ; 
though  the  cataftrophe  has,  indeed,  been 
widely  and  mournfully  different.  And  yet 
within  this  moment  a  thought  has  occurred, 
from  which  I  derive  fome  confolation  and 
fome  hope.  You,  dear  Madam,  are  rich : 
thefe  fpacious  apartments,  this  plentiful 
accommodation  are  your's  j  you  have  enough 
for  your  own  gratification  and  convenience, 
and  fomewhat  to  fpare.  Will  you  take  to 
your  protecting  arms,  to  your  hofpitable 
roof,  an  unhappy  girl,  whom  the  arts  of 
^Welbeck  have  robbed  of  fortune,  reputation, 
VOL,  in.  c  and 
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and  honour,who  is  now  languishing  in  poverf  y, 
ueeping  over  the  lifclefs  remains  of  her  babe, 
furrounded  by  the  agents  of  vice,  and 
trembling  on  the  verge  of  infamy  ?" 

"  What  can  this  mean  ?"  replied  the 
lady.  "  Of  whom  do  you  fpeak  ?" 

"  You  ftiall  know  her;  you  fliall  be 
apprized  of  her  claims  to  your  compaflion. 
Her  flory,  as  far  as  it  is  known  to  me,  I  will 
faithfully  repeat  to  you.  She  is  a  ftranger — 
an  Italian  :  her  name  is  Clemenza  Lodi." 

"  Clemenza  Lodi !  Good  Heaven  !" 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Wentworth .  "  Why 

furely    it    cannot  be  !     And   yet Is   it 

p<.  ffible  that  you  are  that  perfon  ?" 

"  1  do  not  comprehend  you,  Madam." 

"  A  friend  has  related  a  tranfadion  of  a 
flrange  icrt.  Jt  is  fcarcely  an  hour  fince  me 
told  it  me.  The  name  of  Clemenza  Lodi 
was  mtntii'ned  in  it,  and  a  young  man  of 
moft  fingular  deportment  was  djlcribed. 
But  tell  me  how  you  were  engaged  on 
Thurfday  morning?" 

"  I  was  coming  to  this  city  from  a  dif- 

tancc. 
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tance.  I  flopped  ten  minutes  at  the  houfe. 
of " 

"  Mrs.  Viliars  ?" 

"  T^efame.  Perhap^  you  know  tier  and  her 
character — perhaps  you  can  confirm  or  rectify 
my  prefent  opinions  concerning  her.  It  is 
there  that  the  unfortunate  Clemenza  abides  : 
it  is  thence  that  I  wifh  her  to  be  fpeedily 
removed." 

"  1  have  heard  of  you — of  your  conduct 
upon  that  occafion  " 

"  Of  me !"  anfwered  I  eagerly.  "  Do 
you  know  that  lady  ?'* 

So  faymg,  I  produced  the  card  which  I 
had  received  from  her,  and  on  which  her 
name  was  written. 

"  I  know  her  well.  She  is  my  country 
woman  and  my  friend." 

"  Your  friend  !  Then  (he  is  good — me  is 
innocent — me  is  generous.  Will  fine  be  a 
fitter,  a  proteftrcfs  to  Clemenza  ?  Will  you 
exhort  her  to  a  deed  of  chanty  ?  Will  you  be 
yourielf  an  example  of  beneficence  ?  Direct 
me  to  Mils  Fielding,  I  befeech  you.  I  have 
c  2  called 
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called  on  her  already,  but  in  vain,  and  there 
is  no  time  to  be  loft.'* 

"  Why  are  you  fo  precipitate  ?  What 
would  you  do  ?" 

**  Take  her  away  from  that  houfe  inftantly 
— bring  her  hither — place  her  under  your 
protection — give  her  Mrs.  VVentworth  for 
a  counfelior,  a  friend,  a  mother.  Shall  I  do 
this  ?  Shall  I  go  thither  to-day — this  very 
hour — now  ?  Give  me  your  confent,  and 
fhe  fhall  be  with  you  before  noon." 

"  By  no  n.eans,"  replied  fhe  with  ear- 
neftnefs.  "  You  are  too  hafty.  An  aff.iir 
of  fo  much  i  !  portance  cannot  be  difpatch- 
ed  in  a  moment;  there  are  many  difficulties 
and  doubts  to  be  fuft  removed." 

"  Let  them  be  reierved  for  the  future. 
Withhold  not  your  helping  hand  till  the 
ftruggler  has  difappeared  for  ever.  Think 
on  the  gulf  that  is  already  gaping  to  fwal- 
low  her :  this  is  no  time  to  hefitatc  and 
falter.  I  will  tell  you  her  ftory,  but  not 
nowj  we  will  poftpone  it  till  to-morrow, 
and  firft  lecure  her  from  impending  evils. 

She 
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She  (hall  tell  it  you  herfelfj  in  an  hour  I  will 
bring  her  hither,  and  (he  herfelf  fhall  recount 
to  you  her  forrows.  Will  you  let  me  ?" 

"  Your  behaviour  is  extraordinary  j  I  can 
fcarcely  tell  whether  this  fimplicity  be  real 
or  affected  : — one  would  think  that  your 
common  fenfe  would  (hew  you  the  impro 
priety  of  your  requeft.  To  admit  under  my 
roof  a  woman  notorioufly  difhonoured,  and 
from  an  infamous  houfe " 

"  My  deareft  Madam  !  how  can  you  re 
flect  upon  the  fuuation  without  irrefiftible 
pity  ?  I  fee  that  you  are  thoroughly  aware  of 
her  paft  calamity  and  her  prefent  danger. 
Do  not  thefe  urge  you  to  make  hade  to 
her  relief?  Can  any  lot  be  more  deplorable 
than  her's  ?  Can  any  ftate  be  more  perilous  ? 
Poverty  is  not  the  only  evil  that  opprefles, 
or  that  threatens  her  :  the  fcorn  of  the  world, 
and  her  own  compunction,  ths  death  of 
the  fruit  of  her  error,  and  the  witnefs  of  her 
Ih'ame,  are  not  the  worft.  She  is  expofed  to 
the  temptations  of  the  profligate  ;  while  me 
remains  with  Mrs.  Villars,  her  infamy  accu- 
G  3  mulaces 
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muhtes — her  further  debafement  is  facili 
tated — her  return  to  reputation  and  to  virtue 
is  obftiuded  by  new  bars.'* 

"  How  know  I  that  her  debafement  is  not 
al:eudy  complete  and  irremediable?  She  is 
a  mother,  but  not  a  wife.'  How  came  (lie 
thus  ?  Is  her  being  Weibcck's  prolliiute  no 
proof  of  her  guilt?" 

"  Alas !  I  kno'.v  not ! — I  believe  her  not  very 
culpable  ;  I  know  her  to  be  unfortunate — to 
have  been  robbed  and  betrayed.  You  are 
a  ftranger  to  her  hiftory.  I  am  myfelf  im- 
perfectly  acquainted  with  it. 

"  But  let  me  tell  you  the  little  that  I  know. 
Perhaps  my  narrative  may  caufe  you  to 
tlirik  of  her  as  I  do  " 

She  did  not  dbjeft  to  this  propofal ;  and 
I  immediately  recounted  all  that  I  had 
gained  from  my  own  obfervations,  or  from 
Welbeck  himfelf,  refpefling  this  forlorn  girl. 
Having  finilhed  my  narrative,  I  proceeded 
thus : — 

"  Can  you  hefitate  to  employ  that  power 
which  was  given  you  for  good  ends,  to  re; cue 

this 
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this  fufFerer  ?  Take  her  to  your  hone — to 
your  bofom — to  your  confidence.  Keep 
aloof  thole  temptations  which  befet  her  in 
her  prefent  (ituation  ;  reftore  her  to  that 
purity  which  her  defolate  condition,  her  ig 
norance,  her  mifplaced  gratitude,  and  the 
artifices  of  a  ikilful  diflembler  have  deftroy* 
ed,  if  it  be  deftroyed  j  for  how  know  we 
tinder  what  circumftances  her  ruin  was  ac- 
complifhed? — with  what  pretences,  or  ap- 
p.arances,  or  promifes  (he  was  won  to  com 
pliance  ?" 

"  True,  I  confefs  my  ignorance :  but 
ought  not  that  ignorance  to  be  removed 
before  (he  makes  a  part  of  my  family  ?'* 

"  Oh,  no  !  It  may  be  afterwards  removed; 
it  cannot  be  removed  before.  By  bringing 
her  hither,  you  (hieid  her  at  lead  from  future 
and  poffible  evi]s ;  here  you  can  watch  her 
conduct,  and  (ift  her  fentiments  conveni 
ently  and  at  leifure.  Should  fhe  prove 
worthy  of  your  charity,  how  juftly  may  you 
congratulate  yourleif  on  your  feafonable 
efforts  in  her  caufe  ?  If  (he  prove  unworthy, 
c  4  you 
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you  may  then  demean  yourfelf  according  to 
her  demerits.'* 

"  I  muft  reflect  upon  it.      To-morrow 
>» 

•'  Let  me  prevail  on  you  to  admit  her  at 
once,  and  without  delay.  This  very  mo' 
ment  may  be  the  critical  one ;  to-day  we 
may  exert  ourfelves  with  fuccefs,  but  to 
morrow  all  our  efforts  may  be  fruitlefs.  Why 
fluctuate,  why  linger,  when  fo  much  good 
may  be  done,  and  no  evil  can  pofllbly  be 
incurred  ?  It  requires  but  a  word  from  you ; 
you  need  not  move  a  finger.  Your  houfe 
is  large ;  you  have  chambers,  vacant  and  con 
venient;  confent  only  that  your  door  mall 
not  be  barred  againft  her — that  you  will  treat 
her  with  civility  ; — to  carry  your  kindnefs 
into  effect,  to  perfuade  her  to  attend  me 
hither,  and  to  place  herfclf  under  your  care, 
lhall  be  my  province." 

Thefe,  and  many  fimilar  entreaties  and 
reafonings  were  ineffectual.  Her  general 
difpofition  was  kind ;  but  fhe  was  unaccuf- 
tomed  to  ftrenuous  or  fudden  exertions.  To 

admit 
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admit  the  perfuafions  of  fuch  an  advocate 
to  fo  uncommon  a  fcheme  as  that  of  fharin* 
her  houfe  with  a  creature  thus  previously  un 
known  to  her — thus  loaded  with  fufptcion 
and  with  obloquy,  was  not  poffible* 

J  at  laft  forbore  importunity,  and  requeft- 
ed  her  to  tell  me  when  I  might  expert  to 
meet  with  Mils  Fielding  at  her  lodgings. 
Enquiry  was  made  to  what  end  I  fought  an 
interview.  I  made  no  fecret  of  my  purpofe, 

"  Are  you  mad,  young  man  ?"  ihe  ex 
claimed.  "  Mils  Fielding  has  already  been 
egregioufly  imprudent.  On  the  faith  of  an 
ancient  flight  acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Villars 
in  Europe,  (he  fuffered  herfelf  to  be  decoyed 
into  a  vifit.  Inflead  of  taking  warning  by 
numerous  tokens  of  the  real  character  of 
that  woman,  in  her  behaviour,  and  in  that 
of  her  vifitants,  ihe  confented  to  remain  there 
one  night.  The  next  morning  th;it  aftonifh- 
ing  interview  with  you  took  place,  which 
{he  has  fince  defcribed  to  me.  She  is  now 
warned  againft  the  like  indifcretion. — And 
G  5  pray 
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pray   what  benevolent  fcheme  would  you 
propofe  to  her  ?" 

"  Has  (he  property  ?  Is  (lie  rich  ?" 

"  She  is.  Unhappily,  perhaps,  for  her, 
fhe  is  abfolute  miltrefs  of  her  fortune,  and 
has  neither  guardian  nor  parent  to  controul 
her  in  the  ufe  of  it." 

"  Has  fhe  virtue  r"  Does  fhe  know  the 
value  of  affluence  and  a  fair  fame  ?  and  will 
not  fhe  devote  a  few  dollars  to  refcue  a  fel 
low-creature  from  indigence^and  infamy,  and 
vice?'  Surely  (he  will.  She  will  hazard  no 
thing  by  the  boon.  I  will  be  her  almoner  j 
I  will  provide  the  wretched  ftranger  with 
food,  and  raiment,  and  dwelling  j  I  will  pay 
for  all,  if  Mifs  Fielding  from  her  fuperfluity 
will  fupply  the  means.  Clemenza  (hall  owe 
life  and 'honour  to  your  triend,  till  I  am  able 
to  fupply  the  needful  fum  from  my  own 
ftock." 

While    thus   fpeaking,    my    companion 
gazed  at  me  with  ftedfaltnefs. 

"  I  know  not  what  to  make  of  you :  your 

language 


language  and  ideas  are  thofe  of  a  lunatic* 
Are  you  acquainted  with  Mifs  Fielding?" 

"  Yes.  I  faw  her  two  days  ago,  and 
(he  has  invited  me  to  fee  her  again." 

"  And  on  the  ftrength  of  this  acquaint 
ance,  you  expefl  to  be  her  almoner — to  be 
the  medium  of  her  charity  ?" 

"  I  defire  to  fave  her  trouble — to  make 
charity  as  light  and  eafy  as  poffible.  'Twill 
be  better  if  (he  perform  thofe  offices  herielf; 
'twill  redound  more  to  the  credit  of  her  rea- 
fon  and  her  virtue :  but  I  folicit  her  benig 
nity  only  in  the  caufe  ot  Clcmenza  ;  for  her 
only  do  I  with  at  present  to  call  forth  her 
generofity  and  pity." 

"  And  do  you  imagine  (he  will  entruft  her 
money  to  one  of  your  age  and  lex,  whom  me 
knows  io  imperfecliy,  to  admimfter  to  the 
wants  of  one  whom  Ihe  found  in  fuch  a. 
houfe  as  Mrs.  Villars's  ?  Sne  never  will.  She 
mentioned  her  imprudent  engagement  ta 
meet  you ;  but  me  is  now  warned  agamlt 
the  tolly  of  Inch  confidence. 

<c  You  have  told  me  piaufible  ftories  of 
c  6  yourfelf 
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yourfelf  and  of  this  Clemenza.    I  cannot  fay 

that  I  difbelieve  them  ;  but  I  know  the  ways 

of  the  world  too  well  to  beftow  implicit  faith 

fo  eafily.      You  are  an  extraordinary  young 

man.     You  may  poffibly   be  honeft.     Such 

an  one  as  you,  with  your  education  and  ad- 

drefs,  may  poffibly  have  pafied  all  your  life 

in  a  hovel  j  but  it  is  fcarcely  credible,  let  me 

tell  you.      J  believe  mod  of  the  facts  -re* 

fpe&ing  my  nephew,  becaufe  my  knowledge 

of  him  before  his  flight  would  enable  me  to 

detect  your  falfehood  j  but  there  muft  b« 

other  proofs  befides  an  innocent  brow  and 

"voluble  tongue,  to  make  me  give  full  credit 

to  your  pretenfions. 

"  I  have  no  claim  upon  Welbeck  which 
can  embarrafs  you  5  on  that  fcore,  you  are 
free  from  any  moleftation  from  me  or  my 
friends.  I  have  iufpected  you  of  being  an 
accomplice  in  fome  vile  plot,  and  am  now 
inclined  to  acquit  you  j  but  that  is  all  that 
you  muft  expect  from  me,  till  your  charac 
ter  be  eftablilhed  by  other  means  than  your 
own  aflertioos.  I  am  engaged  at  prefenr, 

and 
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and  muft  therefore  requeft  you  to  put  an 
end  to  your  vifit.' ' 

This  ftrain  was  much  unlike  the  ftraln 
which  preceded  it.  I  imagined,  by  the  rnild- 
nefs  of  her  tone  and  manners,  that  her  unfa 
vourable  prepoffc  (lions  were  removed ;  but 
they  feeiied  to  have  fuddenly  regained  their 
priftine  force.  I  was  fomewhat  difconcer  ed 
by  this  unexpected  change.  I  flood  for  a 
minute  filent  and  irrefolute. 

Juft  then  a  knock  was  heard  at  the  door, 
and  prefently  that  very  female  entered,  whom 
I  had  met  with  at  Villars's.  I  caught  her 
figure  as  I  glanced  through  the  window. 
Mrs.  Went  worth  darted  at  me  many  fignifi- 
cant  glances,  which  commanded  me  to  with 
draw  j  but,  with  this  object  in  view,  it  was 
irnpoflible. 

As  foon  as  (he  entered,  her  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  me.  Certain  recollections  naturally 
occurred  at  that  inftant,.  and  made  her 
cheeks  glow.  Some  confufion  reigned  for  a 
moment,  but  was  quickly  dUfipated.  She 

did 
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did  not  notice  me,  but  exchanged  faluta- 
tions  with  her  friend. 

All  this  while  I  flood  near  the  window,  in 
a  fituation  not  a  little  painful.  Certain 
tremors,  which  I  had  not  been  accuftomed 
to  feel,  and  which  feemed  to  poffefs  a  myf- 
tical  relation  to  the  vifitant,  difabled  me  at 
once  from  taking  my  leave,  or  from  per 
forming  any  ufeful  purpofe  by  flaying.  At 
length,  ftruggling  for  compofure,  I  approach 
ed  her,  and  mewing  her  the  card  the  had 
given  me,  faid — "  Agreeably  to  this  direc 
tion,  I  called  an  hour  ago  at  your  lodgings. 
I  found  you  not.  I  hope  you  will  permit 
me  to  call  once  more.  When  fhall  I  expect 
to  meet  you  at  home  ?" 

Her  eyes  were  caft  on  the  floor.  A  kind 
of  indirect  attention  was  fixed  on  Mrs. 
Wentworth,  ferving  to  intimidate  and  check, 
her.  At  length  (he  faid,  in  an  irrefolute 
voice — "  I  fhall  be  at  home  this  evening." 

"  And  this  evening,"  replied  J,  "  I  will 
call  to  fee  you," 

So 
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So  faying,  I  left  the  houfe. 

This  imerval  was  tedious ;  but  was  to  be 
endured  witn  equanimity.  I  was  impatient 
to  be  ?,one  to  Balrimore,  and  hoped  to  be 
able  to  fet  out  by  the  dawn  of  next  day. 
Meanwhile,  I  was  neceflarily  to  perform 
fomething  with  refpeft  to  Clemenza. 

After  dinner  I  accompanied  Mrs.  Stevens 
to  vifit  Mifs  Carlton.  I  was  eager  to  fee  a 
woman  who  could  bear  adverfity  in  the  man 
ner  which  my  friend  had  defcribed. 

She  met  us  at  the  door  of  her  apartment. 
Her  ferioufnefs  was  not  abated  by  her  fmiles 
of  affability  and  welcome. 

"  My  friend,"  whifpered  I,  <f  how  truly 
lovely  is  this  Mifs  Carlton !  Are  the  heart 
and  the  intelligence  within  worthy  of  thefe 
features?" 

<;  Yes,  they  are.  Your  account  of  her 
employments,  of  her  refignation  to  'the  ill 
fate  of  the  brother  whom  the  loves,  proves 
that  they  are." 

My  eyes  were  rivetted  to  her  countenance 
5  and 
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and  perfon.     I  felt  uncontroulable  eagernefs 
to  f^eak  to  her,  and  to  gain  her  good  opinion. 

"  You  muft  know  this  young  man,  my 
dear  Mifs  Canton,"  faid  my  friend,  looking 
at  me:  "  he  is  my  hufband's  friend,  and 
prottfles  a  great  defire  to  be  your's.  You 
muft  not  treat  him  as  a  mere  ft  ranger,  for  he 
knows  your  character  and  fituation  already, 
as  well  as  that  of  your  brother." 

She  looked  at  me  with  benignity. 

"  I  accept  his  friendfhip  willingly  and 
gratefully,  and  fliall  endeavour  to  convince 
him  that  his  good  opinion  is  not  n.ifplaced." 

There  now  enfued  a  converfation  fome- 
what  general,  in  which  this  young  woman 
fhewed  a  mind  vigorous  from  exercife,  and 
,unembarrafled  by  care.  She  affected  no 
concealment  of  her  own  condition,  of  her 
wants,  or  her  comforts:  (he  laid  no  ftrefs 
upon  hermisfortunes, but  contrived  todeduce 
foine  beneficial  confequence  to  herfelf,  and 
fome  motive  for  gratitude  to  Heaven,  from 
-every  wayward  incident  that  had  befallen 
her. 

This 
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This  demeanour  emboldened  me,  at  length, 
to  enquire  into  the  caufe  of  her  brother's 
imprifonment,  and  the  nature  of  his  debt. 

She  anfwered  frankly,  and  without  hefita- 
tion— "  It  is  a  debt  of  his  fither's,  for 
which  he  made  himfelf  refponfible  during 
his  father's  life.  The  a<5l  was  generous,  but 
imprudent,  as  the  event  has  (hewn  ;  though 
at  the  time  the  unhappy  effects  could  not 
be  foreieen.  My  father,'*  continued  (he, 
"  was  arrefted  by  his  creditor,  at  a  time 
when  the  calmnefs  and  comforts  of  his  owa 
dwelling  were  neceflary  to  his  health.  The 
creditor  was  obdurate,  and  would  releaie 
him  upon  no  condition,  but  that  of  receiving 
a  bond  from  my  brother,  by  which  he  en 
gaged  to  pay  the  debt  at  feveral  fucceflive 
times  and  in  fmall  portions.  All  thefe 
inflal meats  were  difcharged,  with  great 
difficulty  indeed,  but  with  fufficient  punc 
tuality,  except  the  laft,  to  which  my  bro 
ther's  earrings  were  not  adequate." 

"  How  much  is  the  debt  ?" 

*'  Four  hundred  dollars." 

"And 
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"  And  is  the  ftate  of  the  creditor  fjch  as 
to  make  the  lofs  of  four  hundred  dollars  of 
more  importance  to  him ,  than  the  lofs  of 
lib.rty  to  your  brother  ?" 

She  anf.vered,  fmiling — "  That  is  a  very 
abftracl:  view  of  things.  On  fuch  a  quef- 
tion  you  and  I  might,  perhaps,  eafily  decide 
in  favour  of  my  brother;  but  would  there 
not  be  fome  danger  of  deciding  partially  ? 
His  conduct  is  a  proof  of  his  decilion,  and 
there  is  no  pov\er  to  change  it." 

"  Will  not  argument  change  it  ?  Me- 
thinks  in  fo  plain  a  cafe  I  fliould  be  able  to 
convince  him.  You  fay  he  is  rich  and 
childlefs.  His  annual  income  is  ten  times 
more  than  this  fum.  Your  brother  cannot 
pay  the  debt  while  in  prifon  ;  whereas,  if  at 
liberty,  he  might  flowly  and  finally  difcharge 
it.  If  his  humanity  would  not  yield,  his 
avarice  might  be  brought  to  acquiefce." 

*'  But  there  is  another  paflion  which  you 
would  find  it  fomewhat  harder  to  fulxlue, 
and  that  is  his  vengeance.  He  thinks  him- 
felf  wronged,  and  imprifons  my  brother,  not 

ta 
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to  enforce  payment,  but  to  inflict  mifery. 
If  you  could  perfuade  him  that  there  is  no 
hardmip  in  imprifonment,  you  would 
fpeedily  gain  the  victory  ;  but  that  could 
not  be  attempted  confidently  with  truth. 
In  proportion  to  my  brother's  fjfTering  i& 
his  gratification.*' 

"  You  draw  an  odious  and  almoft  incre- 

• 

dible  portrait." 

"  And  yet  fuch  an  one  as  would  ferve  for 
the  likenefs  of  almoft  every  fecond  man  we 
meet." 

"  And  is  fuch  your  opinion  of  niankind? 
Your  experience  muft  furely  have  been  of  a 
rueful  tenor,  to  juftify  fuch  hard  thoughts 
of  the  reft  of  your  fpecies." 

"  By  no  means.  It  has  been  what  thofe 
whofe  fituation  difables  them  from  looking 
further  than  the  furface  of  things,  would 
regard  as  unfortunate  i  but  if  my  goods  and 
evils  were  equitably  balanced,  the  former 
would  be  the  weightisft.  I  have  found 
kindnefs  and  goodnefs  in  great  numbers,  but 
have  likewife  met  prejudice  and  rancour  in 

many. 
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many.  My  opinion  of  Farquhar  is  not 
lightly  taken  up.  I  faw  him  yefterday, 
and  the  nature  of  his  motives  in  the  treat 
ment  of  my  brother  was  plain  enough." 

Here  this  topic  was  fucceeded  by  others, 
and  the  converfation  ceafed  not  till  the  hour 
had  arrived  on  which  I  had  preconcerted  to 
vifit  Mils  Fielding.  1  left  my  two  friends 
for  this  purpofe. 

I  was  admitted  to  Mils  Fielding's  pre- 
fence  without  icruple  or  difficulty.  There 
were  two  females  in  her  company,  and  one  of 
the  other  fex,  well  drefied,  elderly,  and  fl-date 
perfons.  Their  difcourfe  turned  upon  poli 
tical  topics,  with  which,  as  you  know,  I 
have  but  flight  acquaintance.  They  talked 
of  fleets  and  armies,  of  Robefpierre  and  Pitt, 
of  whom  I  had  only  a  newfpaper  knowledge. 

In  a  (hort  time  the  women  rofe,  and 
putting  on  their  cloaks,  disappeared  in 
company  with  the  gentleman.  Being  thus 
left  alone  with  Mils  Fielding,  fome  embar- 
raflment  was  mutually  betrayed.  With 
much  hefitaiion,  which  however  gradually 

<Jilappcared> 
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difappeared,  my  companion  at  length  began 
the  converfation. 

"  You  met  me  lately  in  a  fituation,  Sir, 
on  which  I  look  back  with  trembling  and 
fhame,  but  not  with  any  felf-condem nation. 
I  was  led  into  it  without  any  fault,  unlefs  a 
too  hafty  confidence  may  be  ftyhd  a  fault. 
I  knew  Mrs.  Villars  in  England,  where 
fhe  lived  with  an  untainted  reputation, 
at  leaft  ;  and  the  fight  of  my  countrywoman 
in  a  foreign  land  awakened  emotions,  in  the 
indulgence  of  which  I  did  not  imagine  there 
was  either  any  guilt  or  any  danger.  She 
invited  me  to  fee  her  at  her  houfe  with  fo 
much  urgency  and  warmth,  and  folicited  me 
to  take  a  place  immediately  in  a  chaile  in 
which  fhe  had  come  to  the  city,  that  I  too 
incautioufly  complied.  You  are  a  flranger 
to  me,  and  I  am  unacquainted  with  your 
character.  What  little  I  have  feen  of  your 
deportment,  and  what  little  I  have  lately- 
heard  concerning  you  from  Mrs.  Went- 
worth,  do  not  produce  unfavourable  impref- 
fions t  but  the  apology  I  have  made  was  due 

to 
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to  mv  own  reputation,  and  fhonlcl  h*ve  beeft 
offered  to  yoj,  whatever  your  character  had 
been." 

There  (Tie  flopped. 

•»  1  came  not  hither,"  fair!  I,  "  to  r^C'ive 
an  apology.  Your  cie meat  our,  on  our  fiift 
interview,  fhie'ded  you  fufficiently  from 
any  fufpicions  or  furn,ifes  that  I  could  form. 
\Vhat  you  hive  now  mentioned  was  like,  ife 
mentioned  by  your  friend,  and  wa?  ful'y 
believed  upon  her  authority.  My  purpofe 
in  cominr,  re'ates  not  to  you,  hut  to  an 
other.  I  de  fired  rrerely  to  intereft  your 
genen  fity  an<!  juftice  on  behalf  of  one,  whofc 
dcllitute  an(i  dangerous  con  Vition  tnay  lay 
cl.iim  to  your  compafTion  and  \  our  fwcour." 
"  I  comprehend  you,"  faid  (lie,  with  an 
air  of  fome  perplexity.  "  1  know  the  claims 
of  that  pcrfon." 

"  And  will  you  comply  with  them  ?*' 
"  In  what  manner  can  Jrferve  her  ?" 
"  By  giving  her  the  means  of  living.*' 
"  Does  flie  not  pofiefs  them  already  ?" 
**  She  is  deftitute.     Her  dependance  was 

wholly 
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placed  upon  one  th  t  is  dead,  by 
\vhom  her  perfon  was  dithonourej,  a;iu  her 
fortune  embezzled." 

"  But  flie  ftill  lives.  She  is  not  turned 
into  the  ftreet — fhe  is  not  dcftitute  of 
home." 

"  But  what  a  home  ?" 

"  Such  as  fhe  may  chufe  to  remain  in." 

-,"  She   cannot    chufe   it — fhe    muft  not 

jUie  it.     She  remains  through  ignorance, 

through  the  incapacity  of  leaving  it.'* 
.  "  But    how    can   fhe    be   periuaded    to 
a  change  ?"    • 

"  I  will  perfuade  her.  I  will  fully  ex 
plain  her  fituation.  1  will  lupply  her  with 
a  new  home." 

"  You  would  perfuade  her  to  go  with 
you,  and  to  live  at  a  home  of  your  providing, 
and  on  your  bounty  ?" 

"  Certainly." 

"  Would  that  change  be  worthy  of  a 
cautious  perfon  ?  Would  it  benefit  her 
reputation  ?  Would  it  prove  her  love  of 
independence  ?" 

«  My 
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c<  My  purpofes  are  good :  I  know  not 
why  (he  fhould  fufpect  them.  But  I  ani 
only  anxious  to  be  the  inftrumcnt.  Let  her 
be  indebted  to  one  of  her  own  lex,  ofun- 
queRionable  reputation.  Admit  her  into 
this  houfe — invite  her  to  your  arms — che- 
rifh  and  confolc  her  as  your  fitter." 

"  Before  I  am  convinced  that  fhe  deferves 
it  ?     Ai  d  even  then,  what  regard  ("hall    J 
young,    unmarr  ed,   independent,    affluen-. 
pay  to  my  own  reputation  in  harbburing  ^ 
woman  in  thefe  circumftances  ?'' 

"  But  you  need  not  a£t  yourfelf.  Make 
me  your  agent  and  almoner.  Only  fupply 
her  with  the  means  of  fubfiftence  through 


me." 


"  Would  you  have  me  aft  a  clandeftine 
part  ?  Hold  meetings  with  one  of  your 
fex,  and  give  him  money  for  a  purpofe 
which  I  nmft  hide  from  the  world  ?  Is  it 
worth  while  to  be  adiffembler  and  impoflor  ? 
And  will  not  fuch  conduft  incur  more  dan 
gerous  furmifes  and  fufpicions,  than  would 
arife  from  ading  openly  and  directly  ?  You 

will 
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forgive  me  for  reminding  you  likewifV, 
that  it  is  particularly  incumbent  upon  thofe 
in  my  fituation  to  be  circumfpect  in  their 
intercourfe  with  men  and  with  ftrangers. 
This  is  the  fecond  time  that  I-  have  fean 
you.  My  knowledge  of  you  is  extremely 
dubious  and  imperfect,  and  fuch  as  wouki 
make  the  conduct  you  prefcribe  to  me,  in  a 
Mgh  degree  rafh  and  culpable.  You  muft 
.ot,  therefore,  expect  me  to  purfue  it." 

Thefe  words  were  delivered  with  an  air 
of  firmnefs  and  dignity.  I  was  notinfenfibls 
to  the  truth  of  her  reprefentations. 

"  I  confefs,"  faid  I,  "  what  you  have 
faid  makes  me  doubt  the  propriety  of  my 
propofal.  Yet  I  would  fain  be  of  fervice  to 
her.  Cannot  you  point  out  fome  practicable 
method  ?" 

She  was  filent  and  thoughtful,  and  feemed 
indifpofed  to  anfwer  my  queftion. 

"  I  had  fet  my  heart  upon  fuccefs  in  this 
negotiation,"  continued  I,  <c  and  could  not 
imagine  any  obftacle  to  its  fuccefs ;  but  I 
find  my  ignorance  of  the  world's  ways  muca 

VOL.  in.  i?,  gr.ater 
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greater  than  I  had  previoully  expected.  You 
defraud  youifelf  of  all  the  happincfs  re- 
dounding  from  the  aft  of  making  others 
happy  ;  you  facrifice  fubftance  to  (hew,  and 
are  more  anxious  to  prevent  unjuft  afper- 
fions  from  lighting  on  yourfelf,  than  to  refcue 
a  fellow-creature  from  guilt  and  infamy. 
You  are  rich,  and  abound  in  all  the  con 
veniences  and  luxuries  of  life.  A  fmalJe 
portion  of  your  fuperfluity  would  obviate  th<!y 
wants  of  a  being  not  lefs  worthy  thin  yourfe 
felf.  It  is  not  avarice,  or  averfion  to  l.tbour* 
that  makes  you  withhold  your  hand  :  it  is 
dread  of  the  facers  and  funnies  of  malevo 
lence  and  ignorance.  I  will  not  urge  you 
further  at  prefent.  Your  determination  to 
be  wife  mould  not  be  hafly.  Think  upon 
the  fubject  calmly  and  frdately,  and  form 
your  resolution  in  the  courfe  of  three  days. 
At  the  end  of  that  period  I  will  vifit  you 
again." 

So  faying,  and  without  waiting  for  com 
ment  or  anfwcr,  I  withdrew* 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

* 

FATAL    INFORMATION. 

I  '  •  :     x  \ 

MOUNTED  the  ftage-coach  at  day 
break  the  next  day,  in  .company  with  a  fal 
low  Frenchman  from  St.  Domingo,  his 
fiddle- cafe,  an  ape,  and  two  female  blacks. 
The  Frenchman,  after  paffing  the  fuburbs, 
took,  out  his  violin,  and  amufed  himfelf 
with  humming  to  his  o#n  tweedle-twsedle. 
The  monkey  now  and  then  munched  an 
apple,  which  was  given  to  him  from  a  bafket 
by  the  blacks,  who  gazed  with  ftupid  won 
der,  and  an  exclamatory  Lai  Lai  upon 
the  paffing  fcenery,  or  chattered  to  each 
H  2  other 
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other  in  a  Tort  of  open-mouthed,  half-arti 
culate,  monotonous,  nnd  fing-fong  jargon. 

The  man  looked  fcldom  either  on  this 
fide  or  that  5  and  fpokc  only  to  rebuke  the 
frolics  of  the  monkey,  with  a  Tenez ! 
Dominique  I  Prencz  garde  !  Diable  ndr  ! 

As  tome,my  thought  was  bufy  in  a  thoufand 
ways.  I  fcrnelimes  gazed  at  the  faces  of  my 
four  companions,  and  endeavoured  todifcern 
the  differences  and  famenefies  between  them. 
I  took  an  exa<5l  account  of  the  features,  pro 
portions,  looks,  and  geitures  of  the  monkey, 
the  Congokfe,  and  the  Creole- Gaul.  1  com 
pared  them  together,  and  examined  them 
apart.  1  looked  at  them  in  a  thoufand  dif 
ferent  points  of  view,  and  purfued,  untired 
and  unfatiated,  thole  drains  of  reflections 
which  began  at  each  change  of  tone,  fea 
ture,  and  attitude. 

I  marked  the  country  as  it  fucceflively 
arofe  before  me,  and  found  end lefs  employ 
ment  in  examining  the  fhape  and  fubftance 
of  the  fence,  the  barn,  and  the  cottage,  the 
aipedt  of  eaith  and  of  heaven.  How  great 

are 
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are  the  pleafurcs  of  health  and  of  mental 
activity  ? 

My  chief  occupation,  however,  related  to 
the  fcenes  into  which  I  was  about  to  enter. 
My  imaginations  were,  of  courfe,  crude  and 
inadequate  j  and  1  found  an  uncommon 
gratification  in  comparing  realities,  as  they 
fucceflively  occurred,  with  the  pictures 
which  my  wayward  fancy  had  depicted. 

I  will  not  defcribe  my  dreams.  My  pro 
per  talk  is  to  relate  the  truth.  Neither 
(hall  I  dwell  upon  the  images  fuggefted  by 
the  condition  of  the  country  through  which 
I  paflcd.  I  will  confine  rmfelf  to  men 
tioning  the  tranfactions  connected  with  the 
purpofe  of  my  journey. 

I  reached  Baltimore  at  night.  I  was  not 
ft  fatigued,  but  that  I  could  ramble  through 
the  town.  I  intended,  at  prefent,  merely 
the  gratification  of  a  flranger's  curiofity. 
My  \ifit  to  Mrs.  Watfon  and  her  brother  I 
ciefigned  mould  take  place  on  the  morrow, 
The  evening  of  my  arrival  I  deemed  an  un- 
feafonabk  time. 

H  3  While 
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While  roving  about,  however,  it  occurred 
to  me  that  it  might  not  be  impolitic  to 
find  the  way  to  their  habitation  even  now. 
My  purpofes  of  general  curiofity  would 
equally  be  ferved,  whichever  way  my  fleps 
were  bent,  and  to  trace  the  path  to  their 
dwelling,  would  fave  me  the  trouble  of  en 
quiries  and  interrogations  to-morro'.v. 

When  I  looked  forward  to  an  interview 
with  the  wife  of  Watfon,  and  to  the  fubject 
which  would  be  neceflanly  difcufied  at  that 
interview,  I  felt  a  trembling  and  mifgiving 
at  my  heart. — "  Surely,"  thought  I,  "  it  will 
become  me  to  exercife  immeafurable  cir- 
cumfpeftion  and  addrefs  ;  and  yet  how  little 
are  thefj  adapted  to  the  impetuofity  and  can 
dour  of  my  nature !  Ho-.v  am  I  to  introduce 
rmfelf?  What  ami  to  tell  her  ?— That  1 
was  a  f.Tt  of  witnefs  to  the  murder  of  her 
hutbard— that  I  received  from  the  hand  of 
his  affufiin  the  letter  which  I  afterwards 
transmitted  to  her — and,,  from  the  lame 
hands,  the  bills  contained  in  his  gircilc  ? 
1  ipw  v\iil  (he  dart,  and  look  aghaft  ?  What 

fufpicions 
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fufp'cions  will  fhe  harbour  ?  What  enquiries 
(hall  be  made  of  me  ?  How  (hall  they  be 
difanned  and  eluded,  or  anfwered  ?  Deep 
confederation  will  be  neceflary  before  I  truft 
myfelf  to  fuch  an  interview.  The  coming 
night  fhall  be  devoted  to  reflection  upon  this 
Object." 

From  thefe  thoughts  I  proceeded  to 
enquiries  for^  the  itreet  mentioned  in  the 
advertifement,  where  Mrs.  Wa-tfon  was  faid. 
to  refide.  The  ftreet  and,  at  length,  the 
habitation  were  found.  Having  reached  a 
ftation  oppofite,  I  paufed,  and  furveyed  the 
manfion.  It  was  a  wooden  edifice  of  two 
ftories — humble,  but  neat.  The  afcent  to 
the  door  was^y  feveral  fton'e  fleps.  Of  the 
two  lower  windows,  the  mutters  of  one  were 
clofed,  but  thofe  of  the  other  were  open. 
Though  late  in  the  evening,  there  was  no 
appearance  of  light  or  fire  within. 

Befide  the   houle   was  a   painted    fence, 

through   which  was  a  gate   leading  to  the 

back   of    the    building.      Guided    by  the 

ijnpulie  of  the  moment,  I  crofled  the  Itreet 

»  4  to 
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to  the  gate,  and  lifting  the  latch,  entered  the 
paved  alley,  on  one  fide  of  which  was  a  paled 
fence,  and  on  the  other  the  houfe,  looking 
through  two  windows  into  the  alley. 

The  firft  window  was  dark,  like  fhofe  ii 
front,  but  at  the  fecond  a  light  was  difcern- 
ible.  1  approached  it,  and  looking  through, 
beheld  a  plain  but  neat  apartment,  in  which 
parlour,  kitchen,  and  nurfery  feemed  to  be 
united.  A  fire  burned  cheerfully  in  the 
chimney,  over  which  was  a  tea-kettle.  On 
the  hearth  fat  a  fmiling  and  playful  cherub 
of  a  boy,  toffing  fomething  to  a  black  girl 
who  fat  oppofite,  and  whofe  innocent  and 
regular  features  wanted  only  a  different  hue 
to  make  them  beautiful.  Near  it,  in  a 
rocking  chair,  with  a  flceping  babe  in  her 
lap,  fat  a  female  figure  in  plain,  but  neat  and 
becoming  attire.  Her  pofture  permitted 
half  her  fice  to  be  feen,  and  faved  me  fiOin 
any  danger  of  being  obferved. 

This  countenance  was  full  of  fweetnefs 
and  benignity  j  but  the  fadnefs  that  veiled 
its  luftre  was  profound.  Her  eyes  were 

now 
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no'v  fixed  upon  the  fire,  and  were  moift 
with  the  tears  of  remembrance,  while  (he 
fung,  in  low  and  fcarcely  audible  drains,  an 
artlefb  lullahy. 

This  fpedtacle  exercifed  a  ftrange  power 
over  my  feelings.  While  occupied  in  medi- 
taring  on  the  features  of  the  mother,  I  was 
unaware  of  my  confpicuous  fituation.  The 
black  girl  having  occafion  to  change  her 
fituation,  in  order  to  reach  the  ball  which 
was  thrown  at  her,  unluckily  caught  a 
glance  of  my  figure  through  the  glafs.  Tn  a 
tone  of  half  furpvife  and  half  terror,  me  cried 
out — "  Oh  !  fee  dare  !  a  man  1" 

I  was  tempted  to  draw  fuddenly  back,  but 
a  fecond  thought  (hewed  me  the  impropriety 
of  departing  thus  abruptly,  and  leaving 
behind  me  feme  alarm.  I  felt  a  fort  of 
necefiity  for  apologizing  for  my  intrufion 
into  thefr  precjncls,  and  haftened  to  a  door 
that  led  into  the  fame  apartment.  I 
knocked.  A  voice  feme w hat  con fufol  bade 
me  enter.  It  was  not  till  I  opened  the 
door,  and  entered  the  room,  that  I  fully  favv 
H  5  in 
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in  what  embarraflments  I  had  incautioufl-y 
involved  myfeif. 

I  eouid  ftarcely  obtain  fufficient  courage 
to  fpcak,  and  give  a  confufed  afient  to  the. 
queition — "  Have  you  bufinefs  with  me, 
Sir:" 

She  offered  me  a  chair,  and  I  fat  down- 
She  put  the  child,  not  yet  awakened,  into- 
the  arms  of  the  black,  who  kitted  it,  and 
rocked  it  in  her  arms  with  great  fatisfaction  ; 
and  refuming  her  feat,  looked  at  me  with 
inquifitiveneis  mingled  with  complacency- 

After  a  moment's  paufe,  I  faid — "  I  was 
directed  to  this  houfe  as  the  abode  of  Mr. 
Ephraim  Williams.  Can  he  be  feen, 
Madam  ?" 

"  He  is  not  in  town  at  prefent.  If  you 
will  leave  a  meflage  with  me,  I  will  punc- 
tua'ly  deliver  it." 

The  thought  fuddenly  occurred  whether 
any  more  was  needful  than  merely  to  leave 
the  bills  fuitably  enclofed,  as  they  already 
were,  in  a  packet.  Thus  all  painful  ex 
planations  might  be  avoided,  and  I  might 

have 
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fcave  reafon  to  congratulate  myfeif  on.  his 
feafonable  abfence.  Acluated  by  thefe 
thoughts,  I  drew  forth  the  packet,  and  put 
it  into  her  hand,  faying — "  I  "will  leave  this 
in  your  poffeffiofj^and  nluft  earned;)'  requefb 
you  to  keep  it  f\fe  until  you  can  deliver  ic 
iato  i.is  o-A'n  Hands.'* 

Sca;cely  had  I  faid  this  before  new  fug- 
gefticns  occurred.  Was  it  right  to  a£t  in 
this  clandefline  and  m\  fterious  manner  ? 
Should  I  leave  thefe  perfons  in  uncertainty 
refpecling  the  fate  of  a  huiband  and  a 
brother  ?  What  perplexities,  mifunder- 
flandin^s,  and  fufpenfes  mi^ht  not  grow 
out  of  this  uncertainty  ? — and  ought  they  not 
to  be  precluded,  at  any  hazard  to  ray  own 
fafety  or  gvx/d  name  ? 

Thefe  lentiments  made  me  involuntarily 
firetch  forth  my  hand  to  retake  the  packet. 
This  gefture,  and  otler  fignificances  in  my 
manners,  joined  to  s  trembling  confciouf* 
nefs  in  her4eif,,.  filled  iny  companion  with  all 
the  tokens  of  confufion  and  fear.  She 
alternately  looked  at  me  and  at  the  paper. 
H  6  Her 
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Her  trepidation  increafecl,  and  fhe  grew 
pale.  Tliefe  emolions  were  counteracted 
by  a  ftrong  effort. 

At  length  (lie  faid,  falteringly— "  I  will 
take  good  care  of  them,  and  will  give  them 
to  my  brother." 

She  rofe,  and  placed  them  in  a  drawer* 
after  which  (he  refumed  her  feat. 

On  this  occafion  all  my  warinefs  fbrfook 
me.  I  cannot  explain  why  my  perplexity 
and  the  trouble  cf  my  thoughts  were  greater 
upon  this  than  upon  fimilar  occafions. 
How  ever  it  be,  I  was  incapable  of  fpeaking> 
and  fixed  my  eves  upon  the  floor.  A  fort 
of  electrical  fympathy  pervaded  my  compa 
nion,  and  terror  and  anguifli  were  (Irongly 
manifefted  in  the  glances  which  fhe  fo-me- 
times  ftole  at  me.  We  feemed  fully  to 
imderftand  each  other  without  the  aid  of 
words. 

This  imbecility  could  not  laft  long.  I 
gradually  recovered  my  compofure,  and 
colledul  my  fcattered  thoughts.  I  looked 

at 
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at  her  with  ferioufnefs,  and  ftedfaftly  fpoke  — 
"  Are  you  the  wife  of  Amos  Watfon  ?" 

She  ftarted.  —  "  I  am  indeed.  Why  do 
you  afk  ?  Do  you  know  any  thing  of  -  ." 

There  her  voice  failed. 

I  replied  with  quicknefs—  -"  Yes.  I  an 
fully  acquainted  with  hisdeftiny." 

"  Good  God  J"  fhe  exclaimed,  in  a  pa- 
roxyfm  of  furprife,  and  bending  eagerly 
forward,  "  my  hufband  is  then  alive  ?  This 
packet  is  from  him.  Where  is  he  ?  When. 
did  you  fee  him  ?" 

"  'Tis  a  longtime  fines." 

"  --But  where,  where  is  he  now  ?  Is  Ire 
well  ?  Will  he  return  to  me  ?" 

"  Never." 

"  Merciful  Heaven  f'r  looking  upwards, 
and  clafping  her  hands,  "  I  tlwn-k  thee  at 
lead  for  his  life  !  But  why  has  he  forfaken, 
me  ?  Why  will  he  not  return  ?" 

"  For  a  good  reafon,"   faid  I,  with  am-- 

w  o 

mented  folemmty,  "  he  will  never  return  to 
thee  :    long  ago  was  he  laid   in    the  cold 
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She  (hrieked  ;  and  at  the  next  moment 
funk  in  a  fvvoon  upon  the  floor.  I  was 
alarmed.  The  two  children  (hrieked,  and 
ran  about  the  room  terrifL-d,  and  unknow 
ing  what  they  did.  1  was  over  whelmed  with 
fomewhat  like  terror,  yet  I  involuntarily 
raifed  the  mother  in  my  arms,  and  was 
endeavouring  to  device  means  of  recovering 
her  from  this  fit. 

Time  to  effect  this  had  not  ebpfedr 
when  feveri!  perions,  apparently  Mrs. 
Watfon's  neighbours,  and  raifed  by-  the 
outcries  of  the  ijris,  haftily  entered  the 
room..  They  looked  at  me  with  mingled 
furprie  and  fufjjicion  >  but  my  attitude, 
being  not  that  of  an  injurer,  but  helper — my 
countenance,  which  (hewed  the  pleafure 
their  entrance,  nt  this  critical  moment, 
afforded  me — and  my  words,  in  which  I 
befought  their  afliftanc. ,  and  explained, 
in  fomc  degree,  and  briefly,  the  caufe 
of  thofe  appearances,  removed  their  ill 
thoughts. 

Prefently 
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Prefently  the  unhappy  woman,  being 
carried  by  the  new-comers  into  a  bed-room 
adjoining,  recovered  her  fenfibility.  I  only 
waited  for  this.  I  had  done  my  part. 
More  information  would  be  ufelefs  to  her, 
and  not  be  given  by  me,  at  lead  in  the 
prefent  audience,  without  embarrafTment 
and  peril.  I.  fuddenly  determined  to  with 
draw  ;  and  this,  the  attention  of  the  com 
pany  being  otherwise  engaged,  I  did  with 
out  notice. 

I  returned  to  my  inn,  and  (hut  myfelf 
up  in  my  chamber.  Such  was  the  change 
which,  undefigned,  unforefeen,  half  an 
hour  had  wrought  in  my  fituation.  My 
cautious  projects  had  perifhed  in  their 
conception  :  that  which  I  had  deemed  Ib 
arduous,  to  require  fuch  circumfpect  ap 
proaches,  fucfr  well-concerted  fpeeches,  was 
done. 

I  had  ftarted  up  before  this  woman,  jas 
if  from  the  pores  of  the  ground.  I  hud 
vanifned  with  the  fame  celerity,  but  had 

left 
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left  her  in  pofleffion  of  proofs  fuftcient  that 
I  was  neither  fpeclre  nor  demon.—*'  I 
will  vifit  her,"  faid  I,  "  again.  I  will  fee 
her  brother,  and  know  the  fall  effect;  of  my 
difclofure.  I  will  tell  them  all  that  I  myfelf 
know.  Ignorance  would  be  no  lefs  injurious 
to  them  than  to  mytelf ;  but  firfl  I  will  fee 
the  Maurices.'* 


M  3  CHAP. 
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CHAP.  IX. 


AN    UNEXPECTED    RECEPTION. 

JM  EXT  morning  I  arole  betimes,  and 
equipped  myfelf  without  delay.  I  had  eight 
or  ten  miles  to  walk,  fo  far  from  the  town 
being  the  refidence  of  thefe  people  ;  and  I 
forthwith  repaired  to  their  dwelling.  The 
perfons  whom  1  defired  to  fee,  were  known 
to  me.  only  by  name,  and  by  their  place  of 
abode..  It  was  a  mother  and  her  three 
daughters  to  whom  I  now  carried  the  means, 
not  only  of  competence,  but  riches  ;  means 
which  they,  no  doubt,  had  long  ago  defpaired 
of  regaining,  and  which,  among  all  pofiible 

meffengers, 
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mefTer.ger?,  one  of  my  age  and  guife  would 
be  the  lead  fufpected  of  being  able  to  reftore.. 

I  arrived,  through  intricate  way-,  at  eleven 
o'clock,  at  the  houfe  of  Mrs.  Maurice.  It 
was  a  neat  d '.veil ing,  in  a  very  fanciful  and 
ruflic  flyle,  in  the  bofom  of  a  valley,  which, 
when  decorated  by  the  verdwre  and  bloflbms 
of  the  coming  fcafon,  muft  pofiefs  many 
charms.  At  prefcnt  it  was  naked  and  dreary. 

As  I  approached  it  through  a  long  avenue,. 
I  obfcrved  two  female  figures,  walking  arm 
in  arm,  and  flowly  to  and  fro,  in  the  path  ire 
which  I  now  was. 

"  Thefe,"  faid  I,  "  are  daughters  of  th& 
family.  Graceful,  well-drefled,  falhionable 
girls  they  feein  at  this  diftance.  May  they 
be  deferving  of  the  good  tidings  which  I 
bring  !" 

Seeing  them  turn  towards  the  houfe,  I 
mended  my  pace,  that  I  mi^ht  overtake 
them,  and  requeft  their  introduclion  of  me 
to  their  mother. 

As  I  more  nearly  approached,  they  again 
turned ;  and  perceiving  me,  they  llojd  as  if 

ia 
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in  expectation  of  my  nieflage.     I  went  up 
to  them. 

A  fingle glance  call  at  each  made  me  faf- 
pect  that  they  were  not  fillers;  but,  fame- 
what  to  my  difappointment,  there  was  no 
thing  highly  prepoficffing  in- the  countenance 
of  eidier.  They  were  what  are  every  day  met 
with,  though  lefs  embelliihed  by  brilliant 
drapery  and  turban,  in  markets  and  ftreetsj. 
an  air  fomewhat  haughty,  fomewhat  fuper- 
cilious,  leflened  ftill  more  their  attractions. 
Thefe  defects,  however,  were  nothing  to 
me. 

I  enquired  of  her  that  feemed  to  be  the 
elder  of  the  two,  for  Mrs.  Maurice. 

"  She  is  indifpofed,"  was  the  cold  reply. 

"  That  is  unfortunate.  Is  it  not  poiiible 
to  fee  her?" 

"No,"  with  ftill  more  gravity. 

I  was  fomewhat  at  a  lofs  how  to  procee:!_ 
A  piiufe  enfued. .  At  length  the  fame  iaJy 
re  fumed — 

"  What's  your  bufinek  ?  You  can  leave 
your  meflk^e  with  me." 

«  With, 
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"  With  nobody  but  her.  If  (he  be  not 
very  mudi  indiipofcd " 

••  She  is  very  much  indifpofed,"  interrupt 
ed  (he  petvilhly.  ««  If  you  cannot  leave  your 
mefl'ige,  you  may  take  it  back  again,  for  Ihc 
miift  not  be  difturbed." 

This  was  a  fingular  reception.  I  was  dif- 
concerted  and  fiient ;  I  knew  not  what  to 
fay.— "  Perhaps,"  I  atlaft  obferved,  "  fome 
other  time " 

'*  No,"  with  increaficg  heat,  "  no  other 
time.  She  is  more  likely  to  be  worfe  than 
better.  Come,  Betfy,"  faid  the,  taking  hold 
of  her  companion's  arm  j  and  entering  the 
houfe,  (hut  the  door  after  her,  and  difap- 
peared. 

I  flood  at  the  bottom  of  the  ftep?,  con 
founded  at  fuch  flrange  and  unexpected 
treatment.  I  could  not  withdraw  till  my 
purpofc  was  accomplilhed.  After  a  mo» 
ment's  paufe,  I  flepped  to  the  door,  and 
pulled  the  bell.  A  Negro  came,  of  a  very 
unpropitious  afpedV,  and  opening  the  d^or, 
looked  at  me  in  fiience.  ^To  my  queflion> 

was 
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was  Mrs.  Maurice  to  be  feen,  he  made  fome 
anfwer  in  a  jargon  which  I  could  not  under- 
ftand  i  but  his  words  were  immediately  fol 
lowed  by  an  unfeen  perfon  within  the  houfe 
— "  Mrs.  Maurice  can't  be  den  by  any 
body.  Come  in,  Cato,  and  (hut  the  door." 
This  injunction  was  obzyed  by  Cato  with 
out  ceremony. 

Here  was  a  dilemma !  I  came  with  ten 
thoufand  pounds  in  my  hands  to  beftow 
freely  on  thefe  people,  and  fuch  was  the 
treatment  I  received. 

"  I  rmift  adopt,"  faid  I,  *«  a  new  mode.'* 

I  lifted  the  latch  without  a  fecond  warn 
ing,  and,  Cato  having  difappeared,  went  into 
a  room,  the  door  of  which  chanced  to  be 
open,  on  my  right  hand.  I  found  within 
the  two  females  whom  I  had  accofted  in  the 
portico.  I  now  addreffed  myfelf  to  the 
younger. 

'*  This  intrufion,  when  I  have  explained 
the  reafon  of  it,  will,  I  hope,  be  forgiven. 
I  come,  Madam " 

"   Yes,"  interrupted  the  other,  with  a 

countenance 
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Countenance  fuflfufcd  by  indignation,  *e  I 
.know  very  well  whom  you  come  from,  and 
•what  it  is  that  prompts  this  infolence;  but 
ycur  employer  [hall  fee  that  we  have  not 
funk  fo  low  as  he  imagines.  Cato!  Bob  !  I 
fay!" 

"  My  employer,  Madam !— I  fee  you 
labour  under  fome  great  miftake.  I  have  no 
employer.  I  come  from  a  great  diftance.  I 
-come  to  bring  intelligence  of  the  utmoft 
importance  to  your  family.  I  come  to  be 
nefit,  and  not  to  injure  you.'* 

By  this  time  Bob  and  Cato,  two  ilurdy 
blacks,  entered  the  room. 

"  Turn  this  perfon,"  faid  the  imperious 
lady,  regardlefs  of  my  explanations,  "  out  of 
the  houte.  Don't  you  hear- me  ?"  fhe  con 
tinued,  obferving  that  they  looked  at  each 
other,  and  hefitated. 

"  Surely,  Madam,"  faid  I,  "  you  are  pre 
cipitate.  You  are  t  eating  like  an  enemy 
one  who  will  prove  himielf  your  mother's 
beft  friend." 

«  Will 
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*c  Will  you  leave  the  houfe?"  (he  ex 
claimed,  quite  befide  herfjlf  with  anger. 
**  Villains  !  why  don't  you  do  as  I  bid  you  ?" 

The  blacks  looked  at  each  other,  as  i'f 
waiting  for'an  example  :  their  habitual  de 
ference  for  every  thing  white,  no  doubt, 
held  their  hands  from  what  they  regarded  as 
a  profanation.  At  laft  Bob  faidin  a  whining 
befeeching  tone— "  Why,  Mi  (Tee,  Mafia 
buckra  wanna  go  -for  doo,  dan  he  wanna  go 
fo'  wee." 

The  ladv   now  burft  into  tears  of  ras^e. 

j  -  *-J 

She  held  out  her  hand  menacingly. 

"  Will  you  leave  the  houfe?" 

"  Not  willingly,"  faid  I,  in  a  mild  tone. 
*l  I  came  too  far  to  return  with  the  bulinefs 
that  brought  me  unperformed.  I  am  per- 
fuaded,  Madam,  you  miftake  my  characler 
and  my  views.  I  have  a  mefiage  to  deliver 
your  mother,  which  deeply  concerns  her  and 
your  happinefs,  if  you  are  her  daughter.  I 
merely  wiflied  to  fee  her,  and  leave  with  her 
a  piece  of  important  news — news  in  which 
-her  fortune  is  deeply  interefted." 

Thefe 
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Thefe  words  had  a  wonderful  effect  upon 
the  young  lady  ;  her  anger  was  checked. 

"  Good  God!"  i~he  exclaimed,  "  are  you 
Watfon?" 

"  No  j  I  am  only  Watfon's  reprefentative, 
and  come  to  do  all  that  Watfon  could  do  if 
he  were  prefent." 

She  was  now  importunate  to  know  my 
bufmefs. 

"  My  bufinefe  lies  with  Mrs.  Maurice. 
Advertifements  which  I  have  feen,  dired  me 
to  her,  and  to  this  houfej  and  to  her  only 
fhall  I  deliver  my  mefiage." 

"  Perhaps,"  faid  (he,  with  a  face  of  apo 
logy,  "  I  have  miftaken  you.  Mrs.  Maurice 
is  my  mother.  She  is  really  indifpofed  ;  but 
I  can  ftand  in  her  place  on  this  occafion." 

"  You  cannot  reprefent  herinthis  inftance. 
If  I  cannot  have  accefs  to  her  now,  I  muft 
go,  and  mall  return  when  you  are  willing  to 
grant  it." 

*'•  Nay,"  replied  fhe,  "  fhe  is  not,  perhaps, 
fo  very  fick  but  that— I  will  go,  and  fee 
if  (he  will  admit  you." 

6  So 
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So  faying,  fhe  left  me  for  three  minutes; 
And  returning,  faid  her  mother  wifhed  to  fee 
tne. 

I  followed  up  flairs,  at  her  requeft;  and 
entering  an  ill-furnifhed  chamber,  found, 
feated  in  an  arm-chair,  a  lady  feemingly  in 
years,  pale,  and  vifibly  infirm.  The  lines 
of  her  countenance  were  far  from  laying 
claim  to  my  reverences  it  was  too  much 
like  the  daughter's. 

She  looked  at  me,  at  my  entrance,  with 
great  eager  nefs,  and  faid  in  a  (harp  tone — 
"  Pray,  friend,  what  is  it  you  want  with  me  ? 
Make  hafte — tell  your  ftory,  and  begone  !" 

"  My  ftory  is  a  (hort  one,  and  eafily  told. 
Amos  Watfon  was  your  agent  in  Jamaica. 
Jrle  fold  an  eftate  belonging  to  you,  and  re 
ceived  the  money." 

"  He  did,"  laid  me,  attempting  ineffec 
tually  to  rife  from  her  feat,  and  her  eyes 
beaming  with  a  fignificance  that  [hocked  me; 
— "  he  did,  the  villain  !  and  purloined  the 
money,  to  the  ruin  of  me  and  my  daughters. 
But  if  there  be  juftice  on  earth,  it  will  over- 

VOL.  in.  i  take 
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take  him.  I  truft  I  (hall  have  the  pleafure 
one  day — I  hope  to  hear  he's  hanged  !  Well, 
but  go  on,  friend.  He  did  fell  it,  I  tell  you  I" 

"  He  fold  it  for  ten  thoufand  pounds,"  I 
refumed,  "  and  inverted  this  fum  in  bills  of 
exchange.  Watfon  is  dead.  Thefe  bills 
came  into  my  hands.  I  was  lately  informed 
by  the  public  papers  who  were  the  real 
owners,  and  have  come  from  Philadelphia 
with  no  other  view  than  to  reftore  them  to 
you.  There  they  are,"  continued  I,  plac 
ing  them,  in  her  lap,  "  entire  and  un 
touched." 

She  feized  the  papers,  and  looked  at  me 
and  at  her  daughter,  by  turns,  with  an  air  of 
one  fuddenly  bewildered.  She  feemed  fpeech- 
lefs,  and  growing  fuddenly  more  ghaftly  pale, 
leaned  her  head  back  upon  the  chair.  The 
daughter  fcreamed,  and  battened  to  fupport 
the  languid  parent,  who  difficultly  articu- 
Jated — "  Oh,  1  am  fick — fick  to  death  ! 
Put  me  on  the  bed  !" 

I  was  aftonilhed  and  affrighted  at  this 
fcene.  Some  of  the  domcftics,  of  both 

colours, 


colours,  entered,  and  gazed  at  me  with  fur- 
prife.  Involuntarily  I  withdrew,  and  return 
ed  to  the  room  below,  into  which  I  had  firft 
entered,  and  which  I  now  found  deferted. 

I  was  for  fome  time  at  a  lofs  to  guefs  at 
the  caufe  of  thefe  appearances.  At  length 
it  occurred  to  me  that  joy  was  the  fource  of 
the  ficknefs  that  had  feized  Mrs.  Maurice. 
The  abrupt  recovery  of  what  had  probably 
been  deemed  irretrievable,  would  naturally* 
produce  this  effect  upon  a  mind  of  a  certain 
texture. 

I  was  deliberating  whether  to  ftay  or  go, 
when  the  daughter  entered  the  room,  and, 
after  exprefiing  fome  furprife  at  feeing  me, 
whom  (lie  fuppofed  to  have  retired,  told  me 
that  her  mother  wimed  to  fee  me  again  before 
my  departure.  In  this  requeft  there  was  no 
kindnefs ;  all  was  cold,  fupercilious,  and 
fullen.  I  obeyed  the  fummons  without 
fpeaking. 

I  found  Mrs.  Maurice  feated  in  her  arm 
chair,  much  in  her  former  guife.     Without 
defiling  me  to  be  feated,  or  relajdng  aught 
12  in 
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in  her  afperity  of  looks  and  tones — "  Pray, 
friend,  how  did  you  come  by  thefe  papers?" 

"  I  afiure  you,  Madam,  they  werehoneflly 
come- by"  anfwered  1  fedately,  and  with  hal£ 
a  fmile ;  "  but,  if  the  whole  be  there  that 
\vas  miffing,  the  mode  and  time  in  which 
they  came  to  me  is  matter  of  concern  only 
to  myfelC  Is  there  any  deficiency  ?" 

"  I'm  not  fure.  I  don't  know  much  of 
thefe  matters.  There  may  be  lefs.  I  dare 
fay  there  is.  I  (hall  know  that  foon.  I  ex 
pect  a  friend  of  mine  every  minute,  who  will 
look  them  over.  1  don't  doubt  you  can 
give  a  good  account  of  yourfelf." 

"  I  doubt  not  but  1  can — to  thofe  who 
have  a  right  to  demand  it.  In  this  cafe 
curiofity  muft  be  very  urgent  indeed  before 
I  (hall  confent  to  gratify  it." 

"  You  muft  know  this  is  a  fufpiciotis  cafe. 
Watfon,  to  be  lure,  embezzled  the  money 
—to  be  fure,  you  are  his  accomplice." 

"  Certainly,"  faid  I,  "  my  conduct  on 
this  occafion  proves  that.  What  I  have 
brought  to  you  of  my  own  accord — what  I 

have 
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have  reftored  to  you  fully  and  uncondition 
ally,  it  is  plain  Watfon  embezzled,  and  that 
I  was  aiding  in  the  fraud.  To  reftore  what 
was  never  ftolen,  always  betrays  the  thief; 
to  give  what  might  be  kept  without  fufpi- 
cion,  is,  without  doubt,  arrant  knavery  ! — 
To  be  ferious,  Madam,  in  coming  thus  far 
for  this  purpofc  1  have  done  enough,  and 
muft  now  bid  you  farewell. 

"  Nay,  don't  go  yet  :  I  have  Ibmething 
more  to  fay  to  you.  My  friend,  I'm  fure, 
will  be  here  prefently,  There  he  is,"  no 
ticing  a  peal  upon  the  bell.  "  Polly,  go 
down,  and  fee  if  that's  Mr.  Somers.  If  it 
is,  bring  him  up." 

The  daughter  went. 

I  walked  to  the  window,  abforbed  in  my 
own  reflections.  I  was  difappointed  and 
dejected.  The  fcene  before  me  was  the 
unpleafing  reverfe  of  all  that  my  fancv,  while 
coming  hither,  had  foreboded.  1  expected 
to  find  virtuous  indigence  and  forrow  lifted 
by  my  means  to  affluence  and  exultation  :  I 
expected  to  witnefs  the  tears  of  gratitude 
i  3  and 
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and  the  careffes  of  affection.  What  had  I 
found  ?  Nothing  but  fordidnefs,  ftupidity, 
and  illiberal  fufpicion. 

The  daughter  (laid  much  longer  than  the 
mother's  patience  could  endure.  She 
knocked  againft  the  floor  with  her  heel.  A 
fervant  came  up. — <c  "Where's  Polly,  you 
flut  ?  It  was  not  you,  hufTey,  that  I 
wanted — it  was  fhe  I" 

"  She  is  talking  in  the  parlour  with  a 
gentleman." 

"  Mr.  Somers,  I  fuppofe.  Hey,  fool  1 
Run  with  my  compliments  to  him,  wench  i 
Tell  him  1  (hould  be  gladif  he  would  walk  up.0 

"  It  is  not  Mr.  Somers,  Ma'am." 

"  No  !  Who  then,  faucebox  ?  What 
gentleman  can  ha\e  any  thing  to  do  with 
Polly  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,  Ma'am." 

"  Who  fatd  you  did,  impertinence  ?  Run 
and  tell  her  I  want  her  this  inftant." 

The  fummons  was  not  delivered,  or  Polly 
did  not  think  proper  to  obey  it.  Full  ten 
minutes  of  thoughtful  filence  on  my  part, 

and 
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and  of  muttered  vexation  and  impatience 
on  that  of  the  old  lady,  elapfed  before  Polly's 
entrance.  As  foon  as  (he  appeared,  the 
mother  began  to  complain  bitterly  of  her 
inattention  and  neglect;  but  Polly,  taking 
no  notice  of  her,  addrefled  hetfelf  to  me, 
and  told  me  that  a  gentleman  below  wimed 
to  fee  me.  I  haftened  down,  and  found  a 
flranger  of  plain  appearance  in  the  parlour, 
His  afpect  was  liberal  and  ingenuous;  and 
I  quickly  collected  from  his  difcourfe,  that 
this  was  the  brother-in-law  of  Watfon,  and 
the  companion  of  his  laft  voyage. 


i  4  CHAP. 
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FLEASING    INTELLIGENCE 


,Y  eyes  iparkled  with  pleafure  at  this 
unexpected  interview,  and  I  willingly  con* 
fefled  my  defire  to  communicate  all  the 
knowledge  of  his  brother's  deftiny  which  I 
poifefled.  He  told  me  that,  returning  late 
to  Baltimore  on  the  lad  evening,  he  found 
his  lifter  in  much  agitation  and  diftrefs, 
which,  after  a  time,  flic  explained  to  him. 
She  likewife  put  the  packets  I  had  left  into 
his  hands. 

"  I  leave  you  to  imagine,"  continued  he> 
J<  my  furprife  and  curiofity  at  this  difco- 

veryy 
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Tery.  I  was,  of  courfe,  impatient  to  fee  the 
bearer  of  fuch  extraordinary  tidings*  This 
morning  enquiring  for  one  of  your  appear 
ance  at  the  taverns,  I  was  at  length  in 
formed  of  your  arrival  yefterday  in  the  ftager 
©f  your  going  out  alone  in  the  evening,  of 
your  fubiequent  return,  and  of  your  early* 
departure  this  morning.  Accidentally  I 
lighted  on  your  footfteps ;  and,  by  fuitable 
enquiries  on  the  road,  have  finally  traced  you* 
hither.  You  told  my  lifter  her  hufband 
was  dead.  You  left  with  her  papers  that 
were  probably  in  his  poffeffion  at  the  time 
©f  his  death.  I  underftand  from-  Mifs- 
Maurice  that  the  bills  belonging  to  her 
mother,  have  juft  been  delivered  to  her.  I 
prefume  you  have  no  objection  to  clear  ur> 
.this  myftery." 

"  To  you  I  arn  anxious  to  unfold  everjr 
thing.  At  this  moment,  or  at  any  time  ; 
but  the  iboner,  the  more  agreeable  to-me." 

"  This,'*    laid  he,   looking   round   hinir 

**-  is  not  a  proper  place:,  there  is  an  inn  n«>fc 

1  a  huudscdl 
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a  hundred   yards  from   this  gate,  where  I 
have  left  my  horfe.     Will  you  go  thither?" 

I  readily  confentecl ;  and  calling  for  a 
private  apartment,  I  laid  before  him  every 
incident  of  my  life  connected  with  Welbeck 
and  Watfon.  My  full,  circumftantia!,  and 
explicit  ftory  appeared  to  remove  every 
doubt  which  he  might  have  entertained  of 
any  integrity. 

In  Williams  I  found  a  plain,  good  man,  of 
a  temper  confiding  and  affectionate.  My 
narration  being  finimed,  he  exprefled,  by 
unaffected  tokens,  his  wonder  and  his  grief 
on  account  of  Watfon's  deftiny.  To  my 
enquiries,  which  were  made  with  franknefs 
and  fervour,  refpecting  his  own  and  his 
lifter's  condition,  he  faid  that  the  fituation 
of  both  was  deplorable  till  the  recovery  o-f 
this  property.  They  had  been  faved  from 
utter  ruin,  from  beggary,  and  a  jail,  only 
by  the  generofity  and  lenity  of  his  creditors, 
who  did  not  futfer  the  fufpicious  circum- 
flances  attending  Watfon's  difappearance  to 
outweigh,  former  proofs  of  his  probity : 

they 
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they  had  never  relinquifhed    the  hopes  of 
receiving  fome  tidings  of  their  kinfnan. 

I  related  what  had  juft  pafTed  in  the  houfe 
ef  Mrs.  Maurice,  and  requefted  to  know 
from  him  the  hiftory  and  character  of  this 
family.  ^ 

"  They  have  treated  you,'r  he  anfwered-, 
*'  exactly  as  any  one  who  knew  them  would 
have  predicted.  The  mother  is  narrow, 
ignorant,  bigottedy  and;  avaricious.  The 
eldeft  daughter,  whom  you  faw,  refembles 
the  old  lady  in  many  things.  Age,  indeed, 
may  render  the  fimilitude  complete.  At 
prefent,  pride  and  ill- humour  are  her  chief 
characteriftics.  The  youngeft  daughter  has- 
nothing  in  mind  or  perfon  in  common  with 
her  family.  Where  they  are  irafcible,  me 
is  patient ;  where  they  are  imperious-j  fhe  is 
humble  ;  where  they  are  covetous,  fhe  is 
liberal ;  where  they  are  ignorant  and  indo 
lent,  the  is  ftudious  and  fkiiful.  It  is  rare, 
indeed,  to  find  a  young  lacly  more  amiable 
than  Mifs  Fan  ny  Maurice,  or  who  has  had  more 
crofies  and  afflictions  to  (uftain.  The  eldeft 
i  6,  daughter 
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daughter  always  extorted  the  fupply  of  her 
wants  from  her  parents  by  threats  and  im 
portunities  j  but  the  younger  could  never 
be  prevailed  upon  to  employ  the  fame 
means,  and  hence  fhe  differed  inconveniences 
which,  to  any  other  girl  born  to  an  equal 
rank,  would  have  been  to  the  lad  degree 
humiliating  and  vexatious.  To  her  they 
only  afforded  new  opportunities  for  the  dif- 
play  of  her  mod  mining  virtues — fortitude 
and  charity.  No  inftance  of  their  fordid  nefa 
or  tyranny  ever  dole  a  murmur  from  her. 
For  what  they  had  given,  exiftence  and  a 
virtuous  education,  (he  faid  they  were  en* 
titled  to  gratitude.  What  they  withheld 
was  their  own,  in  the  ufe  of  which  they 
were  not  accountable  to  her.  She  was  not 
afhair.ed  to  owe  her  fubfiftence  to  her  own 
jnduftry,  and  was  only  held  by  the  pride  of 
her  family,  (in  this  inftance  their  pride  was 
equal  to  their  avarice),  from  feeking  out 
fome  lucrative  kind  of  employment.  Since 
the  Ihock  which  their  fortune  fu(lained  by 
Watfon's  difappearance,  (he  has  been  per 
mitted 
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mitted  to  purfue  this  plan,  and  fhe  now 
teaches  mufic  in  Baltimore  fora  living.  No- 
one,  however,  in  the  higheft  rank,  can  be 
more  generally  refptdted  and  careffed  thaa 
fhe  is." 

<c  But  will  not  the  recovery  of  this  money 
make  a  favourable  change  in  her  con 
dition?" 

"  I  can  hardly  tell ;  but  I  am  inclined  to 
think  it  will  not.  Ic  will  not  change  her 
mother's  character.  Her  pride  may  be 
awakened  anew,  and  me  may  oblige  Mifs 
Fanny  to  relinquifh  her  new  profe (lion,  and 
that  will  be  a  change  to  be  deplored." 

"  What  good  has  been  done,  then,,  by 
reftoring  this  money  ?" 

"  If  pleafure  be  good,  you  muft  have 
conferred  a  great  deal  on  the  Maurices — • 
upon  the  mother  and  two  of  the  daughters) 
at  lead — the  only  pieafure,  indeed,  which 
their  natures  can  receive.  It  is  lefs  than  if 
you  had  mi  fed  them  from  abfolute  indi 
gence,  which  has  not  been  the  cafe,  fince 
they  had  wherewithal  to  live  upon  betides 
5  their 
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their  Jamaica  property. — But  how,"  conti 
nued  Williams,  fucldenly  recolleding  him- 
felf,  "  have  you  claimed  the  reward  pro*, 
mifed  to  him  who  fhould  reftore  thefe 
bills  ?" 

"  What  reward  ?"* 

"  No  lefs  than  a  thoufand  dollars.  It 
was  publicly  promifed  under  the  hands  of 
Mrs.  Maurice  and  of  Hemmings,.her  huf- 
band's  executor." 

"  Really  !"  faid  I,  "  that  circumAance 
efcaped  my  attention ;  and  I  wonder  that  it 
did  :  but  it  is  too  late  to  repair  the  evil." 

"  Then  you  have  no  fcruple  to  accept 
the  reward  ?." 

"  Certainly  not.  Gould  you  fufpecl:  me 
of  Ib  ftrange  a  punctilio  as  that  ?" 

"  Yes  -,  but  I  know  notuhy.  The  ftory 
you  havejuft  finifhed  taught  me  to  expect 
forne  unreafonable  refinement  upon  that 
head.  To  be  hired,  -to  be  bribed  to  do 
our  duty  is  fuppcfed  by  fome  to  be  de- 
grading." 

"  This  is  no  fuch  bribe  to  me.     I  fliould 

have 
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fcave  acted  juft  as  I  have  done,  had  no  re- 
compence  been  promifed.  In  truth"  this  has 
been  my  conduct,  for  I  never  once  thought 
of  the  reward;  but  now  that  you  remind  me 
of  if,  I  would  gladly  fee  it  beftowedi  To 
fulfil  their  engagements  in  this  refpec~l,  is  no 
more  than  juftice  in  the  Maurices.  To  one 
in  my  condition  the  money  will  be  highly 
ufeful.  If  thefe  people  were  poor,  or  ge<- 
nerous  and  worthy,  or  if  I  myfelf  were  al 
ready  rich,  I  might  lefs  repine  at  their  with 
holding  it ;  but  things  being  as  they  are 
with  them  and  with  me,  k  would,  1  think, 
be  grofs  injuftice  in  them  to  withhold,  and 
in  me  to  refufe." 

"  That  injuftice,"  faid  Williams,  "  will 
on  their  part,  I  fear,  be  committed.  'Tis 
a  pity  you  firft  applied  to  Mrs.  Maurice. 
Nothing  can  be  expected  from  her  avarice, 
unlefs  it  be  wreiied  from  her  by  a  law- 
fuit." 

"  That  is  a  force  which  I  mall  never 
apply/' 

"  Had  you  gone  fkfr  to  Hemmings,  you 

might* 
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might,  I  think,  have  looked  for  paymentv 
He  is  m  t  a  mean  man.  A  tnoufand  dol 
lars,  he  mud  know,  is  not  much  to  give  for 
forty  thcufand.  Perhaps,  indeed,  it  may 
not  yet  be  too  late.  1  am  well  known  to 
him,  and,  if  you  pleafe,  will  attend  you  to 
him  in  the  evening,  and  ftate  your  claim." 

I  thankfully  accepted  this  offer,  and  went 
with  him  accordingly.  I  found  that  Hem- 
mings  had  been  with  Mrs.  Maurice  in  the 
courfe  of  the  day,  had  received  from  her 
intelligence  of  this  tranfacYion,  and  had 
entertained  the  expectation  of  a  vifit  from 
me  for  this  very  pu'pofe. 

While  Williams  explained  to  him  the 
nature  of  my  claim,  he  fcanned  me  with 
great  intentnefs.  His  auftere  and  inflexible 
brow  afforded  me  little  room  to  hope  for 
fucccfs  ;  and  this  hopelefihefs  was  confirmed 
by  his  filence  and  perplexity  when  William* 
had  made  an  end. 

**  To  be  fure,"  faid  he,  after  fome 
paufe,  "  the  contract  was  explicit.  To  be 
lure  the  conditions  on  Mr.  Mervyn's  fide 

have 
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hive  been  performed.  Certain  it  is  the 
bills  are  entire  and  complete;  but  Mrs. 
Maurice  will  not  confent  to  do  her  part : 
and  Mrs.  Maurice,  to  whom  the  papers 
were  prefented,  is  the  perfon  by  whom,  ac 
cording  to  the  terms  of  the  contract,  the 
reward  muft  be  paid." 

«  But  Mrs.  Maurice,  you  know,  Sir, 
may  be  legally  compelled  to  pay,"  faid 
Williams. 

"  Perhaps  (he  may;  but  I  tell  you 
plainly,  that  ihe  never  will  do  the  thing 
without  compulsion.  Legal  procefs,  how 
ever,  in  this  cafe  will  have  other  inconve 
niences  befides  delay.  Some  curiofity  will 
naturally  be  excited  as  to  the  hiftory  of  thefe 
papers.  Watfon  difappeared  a  twelvemonth 
ago.  Who  can  avoid  afking  where  have 
thefe  papers  been  depofited  all  this  while, 
and  how  came  this  perfon  in  pofleflion  of 
them  ?" 

"  That  kind  of  cqriofity,"  faid  I3  «  is 
natural  and  laudable,  and  gladly  would  I 
gratify  it.  Difclofure  or  concealment  ia 

that 
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that  cafe,  however,  would  nowife  affect  my 
prefent  claim.  Whether  a  bond,  legally 
executed,  (hall  be  paid,  does  not  depend 
upon  determining  whether  the  payer  i3 
fondefl  of  boiled  mutton  or  roaft  beef. 
Truth,  in  the  firft  cafe,  has  no  connection 
with  truth  in  the  fecond.  So  far  from 
eluding  this  curiofity — fo  fur  from  ftudyrng 
concealment,  I  am  anxious  to  publifli  the 
truth." 

"  You  are  right  to  be  fure,"  faid  Hem- 
mings.  "  Curiofity  is  a  natural,  but  only 
an  incidental  confequence  in  this  cafe.  I 
have  no  reafon  for  defiring  that  it  mould  be 
an  unpleafant  confequence  to  you.", 

"  Well,  Sir,"  faid  Williams,  "  you 
think  that  Arthur  Mervyn  has  no  remedy 
in  this  cafe  but  the  law  ?" 

"  Mrs.  Maurice,  to  be  fure,  will  never 
pay  but  on  compuifion.  Mervyn  fhould 
have  known  his  own  intereft  better.  While 
bis  left  hand  was  ftretched  out  to  give,  his 
right  (hould  have  been  held  forth  to  receive. 
As  it  is,  he  mult  be  contented  with  the  aid  of 

law,. 


law.  Any  attorney  will  profecute  on  con 
dition  of  receiving  half  the  fum  when 
recovered." 

We  now  rofe  to  take  our  -leave,  when 
Hammings,  defining  us  to  paufe  a  moment, 
faid — "  To  be  fure,  in  the  -utmoft  ftrictnefs 
of  the  terms  of  our  promife,.  the  reward  was 
to  be  paid  by  the  perfan  who  received  the 
papers  j  but  it  mufl  be  owned  that  your 
claim  at  any  rate  is  equitable.  I  have 
money  of  the  deceafed  Mr.  Maurice  in  my 
hands.  Thefe  very  bills  are  now  in  my  pof- 
fefilon.  I  will  therefore  pay  your  due,  and 
take  the  confequences  of  an  act  of  juftics 
on  myfelf.  I  was  prepared  for  you.  Sign 
that  receipt,  and  there  is  a  check  for  ths 
amount* 


CHAP. 
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CHAP,  XI. 


A    PATERNAL     VISIT* 

JL  HIS  unexpected  and  agreeable  dccifion 
was  accompanied  by  an  invitation  to  fupper, 
at  which  we  were  treated  by  our  hoft  witb 
much  affability  and  kindnefs.  Finding  ma 
the  author  of  Wiliiaais's  good  fortune  a* 
well  as  Mrs.  Maurice's,  and  being  aflured  by 
the  former  of  his  entire  conviction  of  the 
rectitude  of  my  conduct,  he  laid  afide  all 
referve  and  diftance  with  regard  to  me.  He 
enquired  into  my  profpects  and  willies,  and 
profeffed  his  willingnefs  to  ferve  me. 

I  dealt  with  equal  unreferve  and  franknefs* 

"lam 
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"  I  am  poor,"  faid  I.  "  Money  for  my 
very  expences  hither  I  have  borrowed  from 
a  friend,  to  whom  I  am  in  other  refpedts 
much  indebted,  and  whom  I  expect  tocom- 
penfate  only  by  gratitude  and  future  fer- 
vices. 

il  In  coming  hither,  I  expelled  only  an 
increafe  of  my  debts — to  fink  ftill  deeper 
into  poverty  ;  but  happily  the  iffue  has  made 
me  rich.  This  hour  has  given  me  compe 
tence  at  leaft." 

"  What !  call  you  a  thoufand  dollars  com 
petence  ?" 

"  More  than  competence ;  I  call  it  an 
abundance.  My  own  ingenuity,  while  I 
enjoy  health,  will  enable  me  to  live.  This 
I  regard  as  a  fund,  firft  to  pay  my  debts,  and 
next  to  fupply  deficiencies  occafioned  by 
untoward  accidents  or  ill  health  during  the 
enfuing  three  or  four  years  at  leaft." 

We  parted  with  this  new  acquaintance  at 
a  late  hour,  and  I  accepted  Williams's  invi 
tation  to  pafs  the  time  1  ihould  fpend  at 
Baltimore,  under  his  fitter's  roof.  There 

were 
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were  feveral  motives  for  prolonging  this  flay. 
What  I  had  heard  of  JVlifs  Fanny  Maurice 
excited  ilrong  withes  to  be  personally  ac 
quainted  with  her.  This  young  lady  was 
affectionately  attached  to  Mrs,  Watfon,  by 
xvhofe  means  my  vulhes  were  eafily  accom- 
plifhed. 

I  never  was  in  habits  of  referve  even  with 
thofe  whom  I  had  no  reafon  to  efleem  ;  with 
thofe  who  claimed  my  admiration  and  affec 
tion,  it  was  inipoffible  not  to  be  communi 
cative.  Before  the  end  of  my  fecoi.-d  inter 
view,  both  thcfe  women  were  miftreffes  of 
every  momentous  incident  of  my  life,  and  of 
the  whole  chain  of  my  feelings  and  opinions 
in  relation  to  every  fubj^ct,  and  particularly 
in  relation  to  themselves.  Every  topic  clif- 
•connected  with  thefr,  is  comparatively  lifelefs 
and  inert. 

I  found  iteafy  to  wi-n  their  attention,  and 
to  render  them  communicative  in  their  turn. 
As  full  difclofurcs  as  I  had  made  without 
condition  or  requeft,  my  enquiries  and  ex 
ample  eafily  obtained  from  Mrs.  Wat  (on 

and 
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and  Mifs  Maurice.  The  former  related 
every  event  of  her  youth,  and  the  circurn- 
flances  leading  to  her  marriage:  (he  depict 
ed  the  character  of  her  huiband,  and  the 
whole  train  of  fufpenfes  and  inquietudes  oc- 
cafioned  by  his  difappearance.  The  latter 
did  not  hide  from  me  her  opinions  upon  any 
important  fubject,  and  made  me  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  her  actual  (ituation. 

This  intercourfe  was  ftrangely  fafcinating; 
my  heart  was  buoyed  up  by  a  kind  of  intox 
ication.  I  now  found  myfelf  exalted  to  my 
genial  element,  and  began  to  tafte  the  de 
lights  of  exiftence.  In  the  intercourfe  of 
ingenuous  and  fympathetic  minds,  I  found  a 
pleafure  which  I  had  not  previoufly  con 
ceived. 

The  time  flew  fviftly  away,  and  a  fortnight 
pafiecl  almoft  before  I  was  aware  that  a  day 
had  gone  by.  I  did  not  forget  the  friends 
whom  I  had  left  behind,  but  maintained  a 
punctual  correipondence  with  Stevens,  to 
whom  I  imparted  ail  occurrences. 

The 
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The  recovery  of  my  friend's  kiufman 
allowed  him  in  a  few  days  to  return  home. 
His  firft  object  was  the  confolation  and  relief 
of  Carlton,  whom,  with  much  difficulty,  he 
perfuaded  to  take  advantage  of  the  Jaws  in 
favour  of  infolvent  debtors.  Carlton's  only 
debt  was  owing  to  his  uncle ;  and  by  render 
ing  up  every  fpecies  of  property,  except  his 
clothes  and  the  implements  of  his  trade,  he 
obtained  a  full  difcharge.  In  conjunction, 
with  his  fifter,  he  once  more  aflumed  the 
pen  j  and  being  no  longer  burdened  with 
debts  he  was  unable  to  difcharge,  he  relumed, 
together  with  his  pen,  his  cheerfulnefs.  Their 
mutual  induftry  was  fufficient  for  their  decent 
and  moderate  fubfiftence. 

The  chief^eafon  for  my  hafty  return,  was 
my  anxiety  refpecting  Clemenza  Lodi.  This 
reafon  was  removed  by  the  activity  and  be* 
nevolence  of  my  friend.  He  paid  this  un 
fortunate  ftranger  a  vifa  at  Mrs.  Villars's. 
Accefs  was  eafily  obtained,  and  he  found 
her  funk  into  the  deepeil  melancholy.  The 

recent 
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recent  lofs  of  her  child,  the  death  of  Wei- 
beck,  of  which  me  was  foon  apprized,  her 
total  dependance  upon  thofe  with  whom  (ho, 
was  placed,  who,  however,  had  always  treat 
ed  her  without  barbarity  or  indecorum,  were- 
the  calamities  that  weighed  down  her  fpirit. 

My  friend  eafily  engaged  her  confidence 
and  gratitude,  and  prevailed  upon  her  to 
take  refuge  under  his  own  roof.  Mrs. 
Wentworth's  fcruples,  as  well  as  thofe  of 
Mifs  Fielding,  were  removed  by  his  argu 
ments  and  entreaties ;  and  they  confented  to 
take  upon  themfelves,  and  divide  between 
them,  the  care  of  her  fubfiftence  and  happi- 
nefs.  They  condefcended  to  exprefs  much 
curiofity  refpecting  me,  and  fome  intereft  in 
my  welfare,  and  promifed  to  receive  me  oa 
•my  return,  on  the  footing  of  a  friend. 

With  fome  reluctance,  I  at  length  bade 
my  new  friends  farewell,,  and  returned  to 
Philadelphia.  Nothing  remained,  before  I 
fhould  enter  on  my  projected  fcheme  of 
ftudy  and  employment,  under  the  guidance 
of  Stevens,  but  to  examine  the  fituation  of 

VOL.  in.  K  Eliza 
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Eliza  Hadwin  with  my  own  eyes,  and,  if 
poflible,  to  extricate  my  father  from  his  un 
fortunate  fituation. 

My  father's  date  had  given  me  thedeepeft 
concern.  I  figured  to  myfelf  his  condition, 
befotted  by  brutal  appetites,  reduced  to  beg 
gary,  (hut  up  in  a  noifome  prifon,  and  con 
demned  to  that  fociety  which  muft  fofterali 
his  depraved  propenfities.  I  revolved  vari 
ous  fchemes  for  his  relief.,  A  few  hundreds 
would  take  him  from  prifon ;  but  how  fhould 
he  be  afterwards  difpofed  of?  How  fhould 
he  be  cured  of  his  indolent  habits  ?  How 
(hould  he  be  fcreened  from  the  contagion  of 
vicious  fociety  ?  By  what  means,  confid 
ently  with  my  own  wants,  and  the  claims  of 
others,  mould  1  fecure  to  him  an  acceptable 
fubfiftence  ? 

Exhortation  and  example  were  vain ;  no 
thing  but  reftraint  would  keep  him  at  a  dif* 
tance  from  the  haunts  of  brawling  and  de 
bauchery.  The  want  of  money  would  be 
no  obftacle  to  prodigality  and  wafte;  credit 
would  be  reforted  to  as  long  as  it  would 
6  anfwer 
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"anfwer  his  demand.  When  that  failed,  he 
Would  once  more  be  thrown  into  prifon  — 
the  fame  means  to  extricate  him  would  be 
to  be  repeated,  and  money  be  thus  put  into 
the  pockets  of  the  mofb  worthlefs  of  man 
kind,  the  agents  of  drunkennefs  and  blaf- 
phemy,  without  any  permanent  advantage 
to  my  father,  the  principal  object  of  my 
charity. 

Though  unable  to  fii  on  any  plaufible 
mode  of  proceeding,  I  determined  at  lead 
to  difcover  his  prefent  condition^  Perhaps 
fomething  might  fuggeft  itfelf  upon  the 
fpot,  fuited  to  my  purpofe.  Without  delay 
I  proceeded  to  the  village  of  Newtown,  and 
alighting  at  the  door  of  the  prifon,  enquired 
for  my  father. 

"  Sawny  Mervyn  you  want,  I  fuppofe," 
faid  the  keeper.  "  Poor  fellow !  he  came 
into  limbo  in  a  crazy  condition,  and  has  been 
ia  burthen  on  my  hands  ever  fince.  After 
lingering  for  fome  time,  he  was  at  laft 
kind  enough  to  give  us  the  flip.  It  is  juft 
K  2  a  week 
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a  week  fince  he  drank  his  lad  .pint — and 
died!" 

I  was  greatly  mocked  at  this  intelligence. 
It  was  fome  time  before  my  reafon  came  to 
my  aid,  and  (hewed  me  that  this  was  an 
event,  on  the  whole,  and  on  a  difintercfled 
and  difpafiionatc  view,  not  unfortunate. 
The  keeper  knew  not  my  relation  to  the 
deceafed,  and  readily  recounted  the  behavi 
our  of  the  priibner,  and  the  circumftances  of 
his  laft  hours. 

I  fhall  not  repeat  the  narrative  ;  it  is 
ufelefs  lo  keep  alive  the  fad  remembrance. 
He  was  now  beyond  the  reach  of  my  charity 
or  pity;  and  fince  reflection  couJd  anfwer 
no  beneficial  end  to  him,  it  was  my  duty  to 
divert  my  thoughts  into  different  channels, 
and  live  ^henceforth  for  my  own  happinefs, 
and  that  of  thofe  who  were  within  the  fphere 
of  my  influence. 

I  was  now  alone  in  the  world,  fo  far  as  the 
total  want  of  kindred  creates  folitude.  Not 
one  of  my  blood,  nor  even  of  mj  name,  were 

to 
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to  be  found  in  this  quarter  of  the  world. 
Of  my  mother's  kindred  I  knew  nothing j 
fo  far  as  fnendfhip  or  fervice  might  be  claim 
ed  from  them,  to  me  they  had  no  exiftence. 
I  was  deftitute  of  all  thofe  benefits  which 
flow  from  kindred,  in  relation  to  protection, 
advice,  or  property.  My  inheritance  was 
nothing;  not  a  fingle  relique  or  trinket  in 
my  pofleffion  constituted  a  memorial  of  my 
family.  The  fcenes  of  my  childifh  and  juve 
nile  days  were  dreary  and  defolate;  the  fields 
which  I  was  wont  to  traverfe,  the  room  in 
which  I  was  born,  retained  no  traces  of  the 
paft :  they  were  the  property  and  reiidence. 
of  ftrangers,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  for 
mer  tenants,  and  who,  as  I  was  now  told, 
had  haftened  to  new-model  and  transform 
every  thing  within  and  without  the  habi 
tation. 

Thefe  images  filled  me  with  melancholy, 
which,  however,  difappeared  in  proportion  as 
I  approached  the  abode  of  my  beloved  girL 
Abfence  had  endeared  the  image  of  my 
Eliza  to  my  foul.  I  could  not  think  of  her 
K  j  without 
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without  a  melting  foftncfs  at  my  hearty 
and  tears  in  which  pain  and  pleafure  were 
unaccountably  mingled.  As  I  approached 
Curling's  houfe,  I  drained  my  fight,  in  hopes 
of  difUnguifhingher  form  through  the  even 
ing  dtifle. 

I  had  told  her  of  my  purpofe  by  letter. 
She  expected  my  approach  at  this  hour,  and 
was  ftationed,  with  a  heart  throbbing  with 
impatience,  at  the  road  fide,  near  the  gate. 
As  foon  as  I  alighted,  (he  rufhed  into  my 
arms. 

I  found  my  fweet  girl  lefs  blithefome  and 
contented  than  I  wifhed.  Her  fituation,  in 
fpite  of  the  parental  and  fifterly  regards  which 
Ihe  received  from  the  Curlings,  was  mourn 
ful  and  dreary  to  her  imagination.  Rural 
bufmefs  was  irkfome,  and  inefficient  to  fill 
up  her  time.  Her  life  was  tirefome,  and 
uniform,  and  heavy. 

I  ventured  to  blame  her  difcontent,  and 
pointed  out  the  advantages  of  her  fituation. 

"  Whence,"  faid  I,  "  can  thefe  diffiuis- 
faclions  and  repinings  arife  ?" 

"  I  cannot 
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"  I  cannot  tell,"  faid  fhe ;  "  I  don't 
know  how  it  is  with  me.  I  am  always  for- 
rowful  and  thoughtful.  Perhaps  I  think 
too  much  of  my  poor  father  and  of  Sufan; 
and  yet  that  can't  be  it  neither,  for  I  think 
of  them  but  feldom — not  half  fo  much  as  I 
ought,  perhaps.  I  think  of  nobody  almoft 
but  you.  Inftcad  of  minding  my  bufinefs, 
or  chatting  and  laughing  with  Peggy  Curling, 
I  love  to  get  by  myfeif — to  read  over  and 
over  your  letters,  or  to  think  how  you  are 
employed  juft  then,  and  how  happy  I  Ihould 
be  if  I  were*  in  Fanny  Maurice's  place. 

"  But  it  is  all  over  now  -,  this  vifit  rewards 
me  for  every  thing.  I  wonder  how  I  could 
ever  be  fullen  or  mopeful.  I  will  behave 
better,  indeed  I  will  j  and  be  always,  as  now, 
a  moft  happy  girl." 

The  greater  part  of  three  days  was  fpent 
in  the  fociety  of  my  friend,  in  liftening  to 
her  relation  of  all  that  had  happened  during 
my  ablence,  and  in  communicating,  in  my 
turn,  every  incident  which  had  befallen  my- 
felf.  After  this  I  once  more  returned  to 
the  city. 

K  4  CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XII. 


SENSIBILITY. 


NOW  fet  about  carrying  my  plan  of  life 
into  effect.  I  began  with  ardent  zeal  and 
unwearied  diligence  the  career  of  medical 
ftudy.  I  befpoke  the  counfels  and  inftruc- 
tions  of  my  friend,  attended  him  on  his 
profeflional  vifits,  and  acted,  in  all  pracli- 
cable  cafes,  as  his  fubftitute.  I  found  this 
application  of  time  more  pleafurable  than  I 
had  imagined.  My  mind  gladly  expanded 
itfdf,  as  it  were,  for  the  reception  of  new 
ideas.  My  curiofity  grew  more  eager  in 
proportion  as  it  was  fupplied  with  food,  and 

every 
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every  day  added  ftrength  to  the  afTurance 
that  ]  was  no  infignificant  and  worthlefs 
being — that  I  was  deftined  to  be  fomething 
in  this  fcene  of  exiilence,  -and  might  fome 
time  lay  claim-  to  the  gratitude  and  homage 
of  my  fellow- men.- 

I  was  far  from  being,  however,  monopo* 
Hzed  by  thefe  purfuits.  I  was  formed  on 
purpofe  for  the  gratification  of  focial  inter- 
courfe.  To  love  and  to  be  loved,  to  ex 
change  hearts,  and  mingle  fentiments  with 
all  the  virtuous  and  amiable  whom  my  good 
fortune  had  placed  within  the  circuit  of  my 
knowledge,  I  always  efteemed  my  higheft 
enjoyment  and  my  chief  duty. 

Carlton  and  his  fitter,  Mrs.  Went  worth 
and  Achfa  Fielding,  were  my  moft  valuable 
aflbciates  beyond  my  own  family.  With  all 
thefe  my  correspondence  was  frequent  and 
unrefetvecl,  but  chiefly  with  the  latter. 
This  lady  had  dignity  and  independence,  a 
generous  and  enlightened  fpirit  beyond 
*hat  her  education  had  taught  me  toexpecft. 
She  was  eircumfpect  and  cautious,  in  her 
K.  5  deportment,, 
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deportment,  and  was  not  prompt  to  make 
advances,  or  accept  them.  She  withheld  her 
efteem  and  confidence  until  (he  had  full 
proof  of  their  being  deferved. 

1  am  not  fure  that  her  treatment  of  me 
was  fully  conformable  to  her  rules.  My 
manners,  indeed,  as  (he  once  told  me,  me 
had  never  met  with  in  another.  Ordinary 
rules  were  fo  totally  overlooked  in  my  beha 
viour,  that  it  feemed  impoffible  for  any  one 
who- knew  me  to  adhere  to  them.  No  op 
tion  was  left  but  to-  admit  my  claims  to 
friend  (hip  and  confidence  inftantly,  or  to 
reject  them  altogether. 

I  was  not  confcious  of  this  fingularity* 
The  internal  and  undifcovered  character  of 
another  weighed  nothing  with  me  in  the 
queftion,  whether  they  mould  be  treated 
with  frank nefs  or  referve.  I  felt  no  fcruple, 
on  any  occafion,  to  difclofe  every  feeling 
and  every  event.  Any  one  who  would 
liften,  found  me  willing  to  talk.  Every  talker 
found  me  willing  to  liften.  Every  one  had 
niy  fympathy  and  kindnefs,  without  claiming 

it, 
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it;  but  I  claimed  the  kindnefs  and  fympathy 
of  every  one. 

Achfa  Fielding's  countenance  befpoke, 
I  thought,  a  mind  worthy  to  be  known  and 
to  be  loved-  The  firft  moment  I  engaged 
her  attention,  I  told  her  fo,  I  related  the 
little  ftory  of  my  family,  fpread  out  before 
her  all  my  reafonings  and  determinations, 
my  notions  of  right  and  wrong,  my  fears  and 
wiihes.  All  this  was  done  with  fincerity 
and  fervour,  with  geftures,  actions,  and  looks, 
in  which  I  fek  as  if  my  whole  foul  was 
vifible.  Her  fuperior  age,  fedatenefs,  and 
prudence  gave  my  deportment  a  filial  free 
dom  and  affection,  and  I  was  fond  of  calling 
her  mamma. 

I  particularly  dwelt  upon  the  hiftory  of 
my  dear  country  girl,  painted  her  form  and 
countenance,  recounted  our  dialogues,  and 
related  all  my  fchemes  for  making  her  wile, 
good,  and  happy.  On  thefe  occafions  my 
friend  would  liften  to  me  with  the  rnutefl 
attention.  1  fhewed  her  the  letters  I  re 
ceived,  and  offered  her  for  her  perufal  th^fe 
K.  6  which 
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which  I  wrote  in  anfwer,   before  they  were 
fealed  and  fent. 

On  thefe  occafions  me  would  look  by- 
turns  on  my  face  and  away  from  me.  A 
varying  hue  would  play  upon  her  cheek, 
and  her  eyes  were  fuller  than  was  common  of 
meaning. 

cc  Such  and  fuch,'*  I  once  faid,  "  are 
my  notions  j  now  what  do  you  think  ?" 

"  Think  r  emphatically,  and  turning 
fomewhat  afide,  me  anfwered,  "  that  you 
are  the  moft— -ftrangc  of  human  creatures  !"' 

"  But  tell  me,"  I  resumed,  following 
and  fearching  her  averted  eyes,.  "  am  I 
right  ?  Would  you  do  thus  ?  Can  you  help 
me  to  improve  my  girl  ?  I  wifh  you  knew- 
the  bewitching  little  creature.  How  would 
that  heart  overflow  with  affection  and  with 
gratitude  towards  you !  She  fhould  be 
your  daughter.  No — you  are  too  nearly  of 
an  age  f. -r  that.  A  fifter — lier  elder  fitter 
you  (hould  be.  That,  when  there  is  no- 
other  relation,,  includes  them  a!l.  Fond" 

fifters 
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fiffers  you  would  be,  and  I  the  fond  brother 
of you  both." 

My  eyes  g'iftened  as  I  fpcke.  In 
truth  I  am  in  that  refpect  a  mere  woman. 
My  friend  was  more  powerfully  moved.. 
After  a  momentary  druggie,  (he  burft  into 
tears. 

"  Good  Heaven  !"  faid  I,  «fr  what  ails, 
you  ?  Are  you  not  well  ?" 

Her  looks  betrayed  an  unaccountable 
confufion,  from  which  (he  quickly  reco 
vered. — "  It  was  folly  to  be  thus  affccted. 
Something  ailed  me,  I  believe,  but  it  is  pad; 
But  come  j  you  want  fome  lines  of  finilh- 
ing  the  defcription  of  the  Boa.'in  La  Cepide." 
"•  True;  and  I  have  twenty  minutes  to 
fpare.  Poor  Franks  is  very  ill  indeed,  but 
he  cannot  be  feen  till  nine.  We'll,  read  till 
then." 

Thus  on  the  wings  of  pleafure  and    im 
provement  paffed  my  time,  not  without  fome 
hues    occafionally    of   a  darker    tint.     My 
heart  was  now  and  then  detected  in  fighing.. 
Tli is  occurred  when  my  thoughts  glanced 

at 
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at  my  poor  Eliza,  and  meafured,  as  it  were, 
the  interval  between  us. — "  We  are  too — too 
far  apart !"  thought  I. 

The  beft  folace  on  thefe  occafions  was 
the  company  of  Mifs  Fielding,  her  mufic, 
her  difcourfe,  or  fome  book  which  (he  fet 
me  to  rehearfing  to  her.  One  evening,, 
when  preparing  to  pay  her  a  vifit,  I  received 
the  following  letter  from  my  Eliza- 


TO   ARTHUR    MERVYN. 

Curling's,  May  6,  1794* 

'*  Where  does  this  letter  you 
promifed  me  ftay  all  this  while  ?  Indeed,. 
Arthur,  you  torment  me  more  than  I  de- 
ferve,  and  more  than  I  could  ever  find  it  m 
ni)  heart  to  do  you.  You  treat  me  cruelly. 
I  muft  fay  fo,  though  I  offend  you.  I 
muft  write,  though  you  do  not  deferve  that 
I  mould,  and'  though  I  fear  I  am  in  a  hu 
mour  not  very  fit  for  writing.  I  had  better 
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go  to  my  chamber,  and  weep,  weep  at  your — 
mkindnejyt  I  was  going  to  fay ;  but,  per 
haps,  it  is  only  forgetfulnefs  :  and  yet,  what 
can  be  more  unkind  than  forgetfulnefs  ?  I 
am  fure  I  have  never  forgotten  you.  Sleep 
itfelf,  which  wraps  all  other  images  in  for 
getfulnefs,  only  brings  you  nearer,  and' 
makes  me  fee  you  more  diftinctly. 

"  But  where  can  this  letter  flay  ?     Oh 

that hum,  foolilh   girl  I     If  a  word  of 

that  kind  efcape  thy  lips,  Arthur  will  be 
angry  with  thee,  and  then,  indeed,  thou 
mightft  weep  in  earned.  Then  thou  wouldfl 
have  fome  caufe  for  thy  tears.  More  than 
once  already  has  he  almoft  broken  thy 
heart  with  his  reproaches.  Sore  and  weak  as 
it  now  is,  any  new  reproaches  would  aflii^ 
redly  break  it  quite  ! 

"  I  willbt  content.  I  will  be  as  good  an 
houfewife  and  dairy  woman,  ftir  about  as 
brifkly,  and  fingas  merrily  as  Peggy  Curling. 
Why  not  ?  I  am  as  young,  as  innocent, 
and  enjoy  as  good  health.  Alas !  (he  has 
reafon  to  be  merry.  She  has  father,  mother, 

brothers ; 
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brothers ;  but  I  have  none  :  and  he  that 
was  all  thefe,  and  more  than  all  fhefe  to  m?,. 
has — -forgotten  me  ! 

"  But  perhaps  it  is  fome  accident  that 
hinders — perhaps  Oliver  left  the  market 
earlier  than  he  ufed  to  do,  OT  you  miftock 
the  houfe ;  or,  perhaps,  fome  poor  crea 
ture  was  fick,  was  taken  fuddenly  ill,  and 
you  were  bufy  in-  chafing  his  clay-cold 
limbs — it  fell  to  you  to  wipe  the  clammy 
drops  from  his  brow.  Such  things  often  hap* 
pen  j  don't  they,  Arthur,  to  people  of  your 
trade  ?  And  fome  fuch  thing  has  happened  now; 
and  that  was  the  reafon  you  did  not  write. 

"  And  if  fa,  fhall  I  repine  at  your  filence?" 
Ob,  no  r  At  fuch  a  time  the  poor  Eliza 
might  eafily  be,  and  oughrto  be  forgotten; 
She  would  not  defervc  your  love,  if  fhc 
could  repine  at  a  filence  brought  about  this 
way. 

"  And  Oh  !  n:ay  it  be  fo  i  May  there 
be  nothing  wcrfe  than  this !  If  the  fick 
man See,  Arthur,  how  my  hand' trem 
bles  !  Can  you  read  this  fcrawl  ?•  What 

is 
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is  always  bad,  my  fears  make  worfe  than 
ever. 

"  I  muft  not  think  that.  And  yet,  if  it 
be  fo — if  my  friend  himfelf  be  fick,.  what 
will  become  of  me  ?  Of  me,  that  ought  to 
cherifh  you  and  comfort  you,  that  ought  to 
be  your  nuife — endure  for  you  your  ficknefs 
when  tlie  cannot  remove  it. 

"  Oh  that  1 1  will  fpeak  out.— Oh 

that  this  llrange  fcruple  had  never  poffeflfed 
you  !  Why  ihould  I  not  be  with  you  ? 
Who  can  love  you  and  ferve  you  as  well  as 
I  ?  In  ficknefs  and  health  I  will  confble 
and  afiift  you.  Why  will  you  deprive  your- 
felf  of  fuch  a  comforter,  and  fuch  an  aid  as  I 
would  be  to  you  ? 

"  Dear  Arthur,  think  better  of  it.  Let 
me  leave  this  dreary  fpot,  where,  indeed,  as 
long  as  I  am  thus  alone,  I  can  enjoy  no 
comfort.  Let  me  come  to  you.  I  will  put 
up  with  any  thing  for  the  fake  of  feeing  you, 
though  it  be  but  once  a  day.  Any  garret  or 
cellar  in  the  dirtied  lane  or  darkeft  alley, 
will  be  good  enough  for  me.  I  will  think  it 

a  palace*. 
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a  palace,  fo  that  I  can  but  fee  you  now  and 
then. 

tc  Do  not  refufe — do  not  argue  with  me, 
fo  fond  as  you  always  are  of  arg  ing  !  My 
heart  is  fet  upon  your  compliance.  And 
yet,  dearly  as  I  prize  your  company,  I  would 
not  aft.  it,  if  I  thought  there  was  any  thing 
improper.  You  fay  there  is,  and  you  talk, 
about  it  in  a  way  that  I  do  not  underftand. 
For  my  dike,  you  tell  me,  you  refufe  ;  but 
let  me  entreat  you  to  comply  for  my  fake. 

"  Your  pen  cannot  teach  me  like  your 
tongue.  You  write  me  long  letters,  and 
tell  me  a  great  deal  in  them,  but  my  foul 
droops  when  I  call  to  mind  your  voice  and 
your  looks,  and  think  how  long  a  time  muft 
pafs  before  I  fee  you,  and  hear  you  again.  I 
have  no  fpirit  to  think  upon  the  words  and 
paper  before  me.  My  eye  and  my  thought 
wander  far  away. 

"  J  bethink  me  how  many  queftions  I 
might  aik  you  j  how  many  doubts  you 
might  clear  up  if  you  were  but  within  hear 
ing — if  you  were  but  clofe  to  me  ;  but  I 

cannot 
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cannot  afk  them  here.  I  am  too  poor  a 
creature  at  the  pen,  and,  fomehow  or 
another,  it  always  happens  I  can  only  write 
about  myfelf  or  about  you.  By  the  time  I 
have  faid  all  this,  I  have  tired  my  fingers;, 
and  when  I  fet  about  telling  you  how  this 
poem  and  that  flory  have  affected  me,  I  am 
at  a  lofs  for  words  -,  I  am  bewildered  and 
bemazed,  as  it  were. 

"  It  is  not  fo  when  we  talk  to  one 
another.  With  your  arm  about  me,  and 
your  fweet  face  clofe  to  mine,  I  can  prattle 
for  ever.  Then  my  heart  overflows  at  my 
lips.  After  hours  thus  fpent,  it  feeins  as 
if  there  were  a  thoufand  things  flill  to  be 
faid.  Then  I  can  tell  you  what  the  book, 
has  told  me*  I  can  repeat  fcores  of  verfes 
by  heart,  though  I  heard  them  only  once 
read ;  but  it  is  becaufe  you  have  read  them 
to  me. 

"  Then  there  is  nobody  here  to  anfwer 
my  queftions.  They  never  look  into 
books :  they  hate  books  ;  they  think  it 
vvafte  of  time  to  read.  Even  Peggy,  who 

you 
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you  fay  has  naturally  n  ftrong  mine!,  womfers 
what  I  can  find  to  amufe  my&lftn  a  book* 
In  her  playful  mood,  (be  b  always  teazing 
me  to  lay  it  afide. 

"  I  do  not  mind  her,  for  I  like  to  read  5 
but  if  I  did  not  like  it  before,  I  could  not 
help  doing  fo  ever  fince  you  told  me  that 
nobody  could  gain  your  love  who  was  not 
fond  of  books.  And  yet,  though  I  like  it 
on  that  account  more  than  I  did,  I  don't 
read  fomehow  fo  earneftly,  and  underftancl 
fo  well,  as  I  ufed  to  do  when  my  mind  was 
al!  at  cafe,  always  fro; icfome,  and  ever  upon 
tiptoe,  as  \  may  fay. 

"  How  flrangely  (have  you  not  obferved 
it  ?)  I  am  altered  «f  late  !  I  that  was  ever 
light  of  heart,  the  very  foul  of  gaiety,  brim 
ful  of  glee,  am  now  demure  as  our  old 
"Tabby )  and  not  half  as  wife.  Tabby  had 
wit  enough  to  keep  her  paws  out  of  the 

coals,  whereas  I  have but  no  matter 

what.  It  will  never  come  to  pafs,  I  fee 
that.  So  many  reafons  for  every  thing ! 

Sucli 
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Such    looking   forward  !     Arthur,   are   not 
men  fometimes  too  wife  to  be  happy  ? 

"  I  am  now/o  grave  !  Not  one. faille  can 
Peggy  fometimes  get  from  me,  though  fhe 
tries  for  it  the  whole  day.  But  I  know  how 
it  comes.  Strange,  indeed,  if  lofing  fither 
and  fitter,  and  thrown  upon  the  wide  world, 
pennilefs  and  friendlefs  too,  now  that  you 
forget  me,  I  fliould  continue  to  fmile  !  No  ; 
I  never  (hall  (mile  again:  at  lead  while  I 
Hay  here,  I  never  fhall,  I  believe. 

"  If  a  certain  fomebody  fuflfer  me  to  live 
with  him — near  him,  I  mean,  perhaps  the 
light  of  him  as  he  enters  the  door — perhaps 
the  found  of  his  voice,  afking — "  Where  is 
rny  Eliza  ?" — might  produce  a  fmile  : 
luch  a  one  as  the  very  thought  produces 
.now — yet  not,  I  hope,  fo  tranfient  and  fo 
quickly  followed  by  a  tear.  Women  are 
born^  they  fay,  to  trouble,  and  tears  are 
given  them  for  their  relief.  'Tis  all  very 
true. 

"  Le  it  be  as  I  wim,  will  you  ?  If  Oliver 
"bring  not  back  good  tidings,  if  he  bring 

not 
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not  a  letter  from  thee,  or  thy  letter  dill 
refufes  my  requeft,  I  don't  kntfw  what  may 
happen.  Confent,  if  you  love  your  poor 
girl. 


ELIZA    HADWIN." 


CHAP.  XIII. 


INTERESTING  CONVERSATION* 


A  HE  reading  of  this  letter,  though  it 
made  me  mournful,  did  not  hinder  me  from 
paying  the  vifit  I  intended.  My  friend 
noticed  my  difcompofure. 

"  What,    Arthur,    thou  art   quite    the 
«'  penferofo"   to-night.     Come,  let  me  cheer 

thee 
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tliee  with  a  fong,.     Thou    (halt  have  thy 
Favourite  ditty." 

She  ftepped  to  the  inftrument,  and,  with 
more  than  airy  lightnefs,  touched  and 
fung— • - 

*<  Now  knit  hand«,  and  beat  the  ground 
'«'  In  a  light  fantaftic  round, 
<«  Till  the  tell- tale  fun  defcry 
"  Our  conceal'd  fo'emnity." 

Her  mufic,  though  blithefome  and  aerial* 
\vas  not  fufficient  for  the  end.  My  cheer- 
fulnefs  would  not  return  even  at  her  bid 
ding.  She  again  noticed  my  fedatenefs,  and 
enquired  into  the  caufe. 

"  This  girl  of  mine,"  faid  I,  "  has  infecled 
me  with  her  own  fadnefs*  There  is  a  letter 
I  have juft  received." 

She  took  it,  and  began  to  tead.  Mean 
while,  I  placed  myfelf  before  her,  and  fixed 
my  eyes  ftedfaftly  upon  her  features.  There 
is  no  book  in  which  I  read  with  more  plea- 
fure  than  the  face  of  woman.  That  is  ge 
nerally  more  full  of  meaning,  and  of  better 

meaning 
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meaning  too,  than  the  bard  and  inflexible 
lineaments  of  man  9  and  this  woman's  face 
has 'no  parallel. 

She  read  it  with  vifible  emotion.  Having 
gone  through  it,  me  did  not  lift  her  eyes 
from  the  paper,  but  continued  filent,  as  if 
buried  in  thought.  After  fome  time  (for  I 
•would  not  interrupt  the  paufe),  flie  addrefled 
•me  thus  : — 

"  This  girl  feems  to  be  very  anxious  to 
be  with  you." 

'**  As  much  as  I  am  that  (he  fhould  be 
fo." 

My  friend's  countenance  betrayed  fome 
perplexity.  As  foon  as  I  perceived  it,  I  faid — 
"  Why  are   you    thus    grave?" — Some 
Jittle  confufion  appeared,  as  if  (he  would  not 
have     her    gravity    difcovered.— "  There 
again,"  faid  I,    "  new  tokens  in  your  face, 
my  good  mamma,  of  fomething  which  you 
will  not  mention.     Yet,  footh  to  fay,  this 
is  not  your  firft  perplexity.     I  have  noticed 
it  before,  and  wondered.     It  happens  only 
when  my  Eliza  is  introduced.     Something 

in 
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in  relation  to  her  it  mud  be,  but  what  I 
cannot  imagine.  Why  does  her  name  par 
ticularly  make  you  thoughtful,  difturbed, 
dejected  ? — There  now  ! — but  J  muft  know 
the  reafon.  You  don't  agree  with  me  in  my 
notions  of  this  girl,  I  fear,  and  you  will  not 
difclofe  your  thoughts." 

By  this  time  {he  had  gained  her  ufual 
compofure,  and  without  noticing  my  com 
ments  on  her  looks,  faid — "  Since  you  are 
both  of  one  mind,  why  does  flie  not  leave 
the  country  ?" 

"  That  cannot  be,  I  believe.  Mrs. 
Stevens  fays  it  would  be  difreputable.  I  am 
no  proficient  in  etiquette,  and  muft  there 
fore,  in  affairs  of  this  kind,  be  guided  by 
thofe  who  are.  But  would  to  Heaven  I 
were  truly  her  father  or  brother  ! — Then  all 
difficulties  would  be  done  away." 

««  Can  you  ferioufly  wifh  that  ?" 

"  Why,  no ;  I  believe  it  would  be  more 
rational  to  with  that  the  world  would  fuffer 
me  to  ad  the  fatherly  or  brotherly  part, 
without  the  relationship." 

VOL.  in;  L  "  And 
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"  And  is  that  the  only  part  you  wiih  to 
aft  towards  this  girl  ?" 

"  Certainly,  the  only  part." 

"  You  furprife  me.  Have  you  not  con- 
fefied  your  love  for  her  ?" 

"  I  do  love  her.  There  is  nothing  upon 
earth  more  dear  to  me  than  my  Eliza." 

"  But  love  is  of  different  kinds.  She  was 
loved  by  her  father *' 

"  Lefs  than  by  rne.  He  was  a  good 
man,  but  not  of  lively  feelings.  Befides,  he 
had  another  daughter,  and  they  fhared  his 
love  between  them ;  but  (he  has  no  fifter  to 
(hare  my  love.  Calamity,  too,  has  endeared 
her  to  me  ;  I  am  all  her  confolation,  depend- 
ance,  and  hope,  and  nothing  furely  can 
induce  me  to  abandon  her." 

"  Her  reliance  upon  you  for  happinefs," 
replied  my  friend,  with  a  figh,  "  is  plain 
enough." 

"  It  is ;  but  why  that  figh  ?  And  yet  I 
tind  rftand  it.  It  remonftrates  with  me  on 
my  incapacity  for  her  fupport.  I  know  it 
nvc.Jj  but  it  is  wrong  to  be  caft  down.  I 

have 
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have  youth,  health,  and  fpirits,  and  ought 
not  to  defpair  of  living  for  my  own  benefit 
and  her's.  But  you  figh  again,  and  it  is  im- 
poflible  to  keep  my  courage  when  you  figh. 
Do  tell  me  what  you  mean  by  it." 

"  You  partly  guefled  the  caule.  She  trufts 
to  you  for  happinefs,  but  I  fomewhat  fuf- 
pecl  (he  trufts  in  vain." 

"  In  vain  !  I  befeech  you  tell  me  why 
you  think  fo  ?" 

"  You  fay  you  love  her — why  not  then, 
make  her  your  wife  f " 

"  My  wife  I  Surely  her  extreme  youth 
and  my  deftitute  condition  will  account  for 
that."' 

"  She  is  fifteen  j  the  age  of  delicate  fer 
vour,  of  inartificial  love,  and  iuitable  enough 
for  marriage.  As  to  your  condition,  you 
may  live  more  eafily  together  than  apart. 
She  has  no  falfe  tafte  or  perverfe  defires  to 
gratify.  She  has  been  trained  in  fimple 
modes  and  habits.  Befides,  that  objection 
can  be  removed  another  way.  But  are  thefe 
all  your  objections  ?" 

L  2  «  Her 
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"  Her  youth  I  object  to,  merely  in  con- 
nedion  with  her  mind.  She  is  too  little 
improved  to  be  my  wife.  She  wants  that 
folidity  o£  mind,  that  maturity  of  intelli 
gence  which  ten  years  more  may  poffibly 
give  her,  but  which  (lie  cannot  have  at  this 
age." 

"  You  are  a  very  prudential  youth.  Then 
you  are  willing  to  wait  ten  years  for  a 
wife  ?" 

"  Does  that  follow  ?  Becaufe  my  Eliza 
will  not  be  qualified  for  wedlock  in  lefs  time, 
does  it  follow  that  I  muft  wait  for  her  ?" 

"  I  fpoke  on  the  fuppofition  that  you 
loved  her." 

"  And  that  is  true ;  but  love  is  fatisfied 
with  ftudying  her  happinefs,  as  her  father  or 
brother.  Some  years  hence — perhaps  in 
balf-a-year,  for  this  pafllon  called  wedded,  or 
marriage-wiling-  love,  is  of  fudden  growth^ 
my  mind  may  change,  and  nothing  may 
content  me  but  to  have  Eliza  for  my  wife. 
Yet  I  do  not  expect  it.'1 

«  Then 
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•'  Then  you  are  determined  againft  mar 
riage  with  this  girl  ?" 

"  Of  courfe :  until  that  love  comes, 
which  I  feel  not  now,  but  which  no  doubt 
will  come  when  Eliza  has  had  the  benefit  of 
five  or  eight  years  more  improvement,  un- 
lefs  previously  excited  by  another." 

"  All  this  is  ftrange,  Arthur.  I  have 
heretofore  fuppofed  that  you  actually  loved 
(I  mean  with  the  marriage -faking  paffion) 
your  Eliza." 

"  I  believe  I  once  did  ;  but  it  happened 
at  a  time  when  marriage  was  improper,  in 
the  life  of  her  father  and  fifter,  and  when  I 
had  never  known  in  what  female  excellence 
confided.  Since  that  time  my  happier  lot 
has  caft  me  among  women  fo  far  above  Eliza 
Had  win — fo  far  above  and  fo  widely  different 
from  any  thing  which  time  is  likely  to  make 
her,  that  I  own  nothing  appears  more  un 
likely  than  that  I  (hall  ever  love  her.*' 

"  Are  you  not  a  little  capricious  in  that 

refpecl,  my;  good  friend  ?  You  have  praifed 

her   as    rich    in   natural    endowments — as 
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having  an  artlcfs  purity  and  rectitude  of 
mind,  which  fomewhat  fuperfedes  the  ufe  of 
formal  education — as  being:  full  of  fweetnefs 

o 

and  tendernefs,  and  in  her  perfon  a  very  angel 
oflovelinefs." 

"  All  that  is  true.  I  never  faw  features 
and  fhape  fo  delicately  beautiful — I  never 
knew  fo  young  a  mind  fo  quickfighted  and 
f:>  firm  j  but,  neverthelefs,  (lie  is  not  the 
creature  whom  1  would  call  my  wife.  My 
bofom  Have,  counfellor,  friend,  the  mother, 
the  pattern,  the  tutorefs  of  my  children,  mull 
be  a  different  creature." 

"  But  what  are  the  attributes  of  this 
defirablevft\\<3\  Eliza  wants  ?'*" 

"  Every  thing  (he  wants.  Age,  capacity, 
acquirements,  perfon,  features,  hair,  com 
plexion — all,  all  are  different  from  this 
girl's." 

"  And  pray  of  what  kind  may  they  be  ?" 

"  I  cannot  portray  them  in  words 

but  yes,  I  can  : — the  creature  whom  I  ihall 
xvorlhip — (it  founds  oddly,  but  I  verily 
believe  the  fentiment  which  I  mall  feel  for 

my 
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my  wife  will  be  more  a-kin  to  wormip  than 
any  thing  elfe) — I  fhall  never  love  but  fuch 
a  creature  as  I  now  image  to  myfelf,  and  fuch 
a  creature  will  deferve,  or  almoft  deferve, 
wormip — but  this  creature,  1  was  going  to 
fay,  mud  be  the  exact  counterpart,  my  good 
mamma — of  yourfelf." 

This  was  faid  very  earneftly,  and  with  eyes 
and  manners  that  fully  expreffed  my  earneft- 
nefs.  Perhaps  my  expreffions  were  unwit 
tingly  ftrong  and  emphatic,  for  me  ftarted 
and  blulhed  ;  but  the  caufe  of  her  difcom- 
pofure,  whatever  it  was,  was  quickly  re 
moved,  and  (he  faid — *«  Poor  Eliza,,  this 
will  be  fad  news  to-thee  !*' 

"  Heaven  forbid  !"  faid  I.  "  Of  what 
moment  can  my  opinions  be  to  her?" 

"  Strange  queftioner  that  thou  art !  thou 
knoweft  that  her  gentle  heart  is  touched  with 
love.  S.e  how  it  fhews  itfclf  in  the  tender 
and  inimitable  (train  of  this  epiftle.  Does 
not  this  fweet  ingenuoufnefs  bewitch  you  ?" 

"  It    does  fo  ;    and   I    love   beyond  ex- 

preffion  the  fweet  girl :    but  my  love  is  in 
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fome  inconceivable  way  different  from  the 
paflion  which  that  other  creature  will  pro 
duce.  She  is  no  Granger  to  my  thoughts. 
I  will  impart  every  thought  over  and  over 
to  her.  I  queflion  not  but  I  ft] all  make 
her  happy  without  forfeiting  my  own." 

"  Would  marriage  with  her  be  a  for 
feiture  of  your  happinefs  ?" 

"  Not  absolutely,  or  for  ever,  I  believe. 
I  love  her  company.  Her  abfence  for  a 
long  time  is  irkfome.  I  cannot  exprefs  the 
delight  with  which  I  fee  and  hear  her.  To 
mark  her  features  beaming  with  vivacity, 
playful  in  her  pleafures,  to  hold  her  in  my 
arms,  and  liften  to  her  prattle,  always  mufi- 
cally  voluble,  always  fweetly  tender,  or  art- 
lefsly  intelligent — and  this  you  will  fay  is 
the  deareft  privilege  of  marriage  :  and  fo  it 
is,  and  dearly  (hould  I  prize  it ;  and  yet  I 
fear  my  heart  would  droop  as  often  as  that 
other  image  mould  occur  to  my  fancy  :  for 
then,  you  know,  it  would  occur  as  fome  thing 
never  to  be  poiTefied  by  me.  Now  this 
image  might,  indeed,  feldom  occur.  The 

intervals* 
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intervals,  at  leaft,  would  be  ferene.  It 
would  be  my  intereft  to  prolong  thefe  inter 
vals  as  much  as  poflible,  and  my  endeavours 
to  this  end  would,  no  doubt.,  have  fome 
effect.  Befides,  the  bitternefs  of  this  re 
flection  would  be  leflened  by  contemplating, 
at  the  fame  time,  the  happinefs  of  my, be 
loved  girl.  I  fliould  likevvife  have  to  re 
member  that  to  continue  unmarried  would 
not  neceffarily  fecure  me  the  pofTefiion  of  the 
other  good -" 

"  But  thefe  reflections,  my  friend,"  in 
terrupted  (he,  '«  are  of  as  much  force  to* 
induce  you  to  marry,  as  to  reconcile  you  to- 
marriage  already  contracted,'* 

"  Perhaps  they  are.  Affuredly  I  have 
not  a  hope  that  i\\e  fancied  excellence  will 
ever  be  mine.  Such  happinefs  is  not  the 
lot  of  humanity,  and  is,  leaft  of  all,  within 
my  reach.'* 

"  Your  diffidence,"  replied  my  friend, 
in  a  timorous  accent,  "  has  not  many  ex 
amples  ;  but  your  character,  without  doubt, 
L  5  i* 
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is  all  your  own — pofTeflingall,anddifclaiming 
all  is,  in  few  words,  your  picture." 

"  I  fcarcely  underftand  you.  Do  you 
think  I  ever  fhall  be  happy  to  that  degree 
which  I  have  imagined  ?  Think  you  I  fhall 
ever  meet  with  an  exact  copy  of  yourfe/f?" 

**  Unfortunate  you  will  be,  if  you  do  not 
meet  with  many  better.  Your  Eliza,  in 
perfonals,  is  beyond  meafure  my  fuperior  ; 
and  in  mind,  allowing  for  difference  in  year?, 
quite  as  much  fo." 

"  But  that,*'  returned  I,  with  quicknefs 
and  fervour,  •«  is  not  the  object.  The  very 
counterpart  of  you  I  want ;  neither  work,  nor 
better,  nor  different  in  any  thing.  Juft  fuch 
form,  fuch  features,  fuch  hues;  juft  that 
melting  voice,  and,  above  all,  the  fame  ha 
bits  of  thinking  and  converfing.  In  thought, 
word,  and  deed — gefture,  look,  and  form — 
that  rare  and  precious  creature  whom  I 
lhall  love,  muft  be  your  refemblance — 
your " 

"  Have  done  with  thefe  comparifons," 

interrupted 
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interrupted  me,  in  fome  hurry,  "  and  let  us 
return  to  the  country  girl,  thy  Eliza.  You 
once,  my  friend,  wifhed  me  to  treat  this 
girl  of  your's  as  my  fifter.  Do  you  know 
what  the  duties  of  a  lifter  are  ?'* 

"  They  imply  no  more  kindnefs  or  affec 
tion  than  you  already  feel  towards  my  Eliza. 
Are  you  not  her  fifter  ?" 

"  I  ought  to  have  been  fo,  I  ought  to 
have  been  proud  of  the  relation  you  afcribe 
to  me,  but  I  have  not  performed  any  of  its 
duties.  I  blufh  to  think  upon  the  coldnefs 
and  perverfenefs  of  my  heart.  With  fuch 
means  as  I  poflefs  of  giving  happinefs  to 
others,  I  have  been  thoughtlefs  and  inactive 
to  a  ilrange  degree.  Perhaps,  however,  it  is 
not  yet  too  late.  Are  you  ftill  willing  to 
inveft  me  with  all  the  rights  of  an  elder 
fifter  over  this  girl  ?  And  will  Ihe  confent 
think  you  r" 

"  Certainly  fliejvill ;  (he  has." 

"  Then  the  firft  ad  of  fifterfhip  will  be  to 

take  her  from  the  country,  from  perfons  on 

whofe  kindnefs  me   has  no   natural  claim,. 
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whofe  manners  and  characters  are  unlike  her 
own,  and  with  whom  no  improvement  can 
be  expected,  and  bring  her  back  to  her  filter's 
houfeand  boibm,  to  provide  for  her  fubfift- 
ence  and  education,  and  watch  x>ver  her  hap- 
pinefs. 

"  I  will  not  be  a  nominal  fifter — I  will  not 
be  a  fifter  by  halves ;  all  the  rights  of  that 
relation  I  will  have,  or  none.  As  for  you, 
you  have  claims  upon  her,  on  which  I  muft 
be  permitted  to  judge,  as  becomes  the  elder 
fifter,  who,  by  the  lofs  of  all  other  relations, 
muft  occupy  the  place,  poflels  the  rights, 
and  fulfil  the  duties  of  father,  mother,  and 
brother. 

"  She  has  now  arrived  at  aa  age  when 
longer  to  remain  in  a  cold  and  churlifh  foil, 
ivili  ftunthei  growth,  and  wither  her  bloflbms. 
We  muft  halten  to  tranfplant  her  to  a  genial 
element,  and  a  garden  wellenclofed.  Hav 
ing  io  long  negleded  this  charming  plant, 
it  becomes  me  hencetorth  to  take  her  wholly 
to  myfelf. 

"  And  now,  for  it  is  no  longer  in  her  or 
3  your 
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your  power  to  take  back  the  gift,  fince  (he 
is  fully  mine,  I  will  charge  you  with  the 
office  of  conducting  her  hither.  I  grant  it 
to  you  as  a  favour.  Will  you  go  ?" 

«  Go! — I  will  fly,"  I  exclaimed  in  an 
ecftacy  of  joy,  "  on  pinions  fwifter  than  the 
wind  !  Not  the  lingering  of  an  inftant  will 
I  bear  !  Look  !  one,  two,  three — thirty 
minutes  after  nine  !  I  will  reach  Curling's 
gate  by  the  morn's  dawn.  I  will  put  my 
girl  into  a  chaife,  and  by  noon  me  fhall 
throw  herfelf  into  the  arms  of  her  fitter.. 
But,  firft,  ihall  I  not  in  fome  way  manifeft 
my  gratitude?" 

My  fenfes  were  bewildered,  and  I  knew 
not  what  I  did.  I  intended  to  kneel  as  to 
my  mother,  or  my  Deity >  but,  inftead  of 
that,  I  clafped  her  in  my  arms,  and  kiffed 
her  lips  fervently.  I  (laid  not  to  difcover 
the  effects  of  this  infanity,  but  left  the  room 
and  the  houfe,  and  calling  for  a  moment  at 
Stevens's,  left  word  with  the  fervant,  my 
friend  being  gone  abroad,  that  I  Ihould  not 
return  till  the  morrow. 

Never 
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Never  was  a  lighter  heart,  a  gaiety  more 
overflowing,  and  more  buoyant  than  mine  f 
all  cold  from  a  boifterous  night,  at  a  chilly 
feafon,  all  wearinefs  from  a  rugged  and  miry 
road,  were  charmed  away.  I  might  have 
rode,  but  I  could  not  brook  delay — even 
the  delay  of  enquiring  for  and  equipping  ;i 
horfe.  I  might  thus  have  faved  myfelf 
fatigue,  and  have  loft  no  time;  but  my  mind 
was  in  too  great  a  tumult  for  deliberation 
and  forethought.  I  faw  nothing  but  the  image 
of  my  dear  girl,  whom  my  tidings  would 
render  happy. 

The  way  was  longer  than  my  fond  imagi 
nation  had  forefeen.  1  did  not  reach  Cur 
ling's  till  an  hour  after  funrife.  The  dif- 
tance  was  full  thirty-five  miles.  As  I  haften- 
cd  up  the  green  lane  leading  to  the  houfe, 
I  fpied  my  Eiiza  pafling  through  a  covered 
way  between  the  dwelling  and  kitchen.  I 
caught  her  eye.  -She  flopped,  and  held  up 
her  hand?,  and  then  ran  into  my  arms. 

"  What  means  my  girl  ?  Why  this  catch 
ing  of  the  breath  ?  Why  this  (obbing  ?  Look 

at 
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at  me,  my  love!  It  is  Arthur — he  who  has 
treated  you  with  forgetfulnefs,  neglect,  and 
cruelty !" 

"  Oh,  do  not  !"  (lie  replied,  hiding  her 
face  with  her  hand.  <{  One  fingle  reproach, 
added  to  my  own,  will  kill  me  !  That  fool- 
i(h,  wicked  letter — I  could  tear  my  ringers 
for  writing  it !" 

"  But,"  faid  I,  "  I  will  kifs  them!"— and 
put  them  to  my  lips.  "  They  have  told  me 
your  wi flies — they  have  enabled  me  to  gra 
tify  them.  I  have  come  to  carry  thee  this 
very  moment  to  town." 

"  Lord  blefs  me,  Arthur  !"  faid  (he,  loft 
in  a  fweet  confufion,  and  her  cheeks,  always 
glowing,  glowing  ftill  more  deeply — "  indeed, 

I  did  not  mean 1  meant  only 1  will 

ftay  here — I  would  rather  ftay " 

"  It  grieves  me  to  hear  that,"  faid  I  with 
earneftnefs  j  '«  I  thought  I  was  ftudying  our 
mutual  happinefs." 

"  It  grieves  you !  Don't  fay  foj  I  would 
not  grieve  you  fur  the  world  !—  but,  indeed, 

it 
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it  is  too  foon.  Such  a  girl  as  I,  am  not  yet 
fit  to — live  in  your  city." 

Again  fhe  hid  her  glowing  face  in  my 
bolbm. 

*'  Sweet  confcioufnefs !  heavenly  inno 
cence  !"  thought  I  j  **  may  Achfa's  conjec 
tures  prove  falfe  ! — You  have  miftaken  my 
defign,  for  I  do  not  intend  to  carry  you  to 
town  with  fuch  a  view  as  you  have  hinted, 
but  merely  to  place  you  with  a  beloved 
friend — with  Achfa  Fielding,  of  whom  already 
you  know  fo  much,  where  we  (hall  enjoy 
each  other's  company  without  reftraint  or  in- 
termiffion." 

I  then  proceeded  to  difclofc  to  her  the 
plan  fuggefted  by  my  friend,  and  to  explain 
all  the  confequences  that  would  flow  from 
it.  I  need  not  fay  that  fhe  affented  to  the 
fcheme.  She  was  all  rapture  and  gratitude. 
Preparations  for  departure  were  eafily  and 
fpeedily  made.  I  hired  a  chaife  of  a  neigh 
bouring  farmer  j  and,  according  to  my  pro- 
mife,  by  noon  the  fame  day,  delivered  the 

timid 
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timid  and  bafhful  girl  into  the  arms  of  her 
new  fitter. 

She  was  received  with  the  utmoft  tender- 
nefs,  not  only  by  Achfa  Fielding,  but  by  all 
my  friends.  Her  affectionate  heart  was 
encouraged  to  pour  forth  all  its  feeling  as 
into  the  bofom  of  a  mother.  She  was  re- 
infpired  with  confidence.  Her  want  of  ex 
perience  was  fupplied  by  the  gentleft  admo 
nitions  and  inftructions,  In  every  plan  for 
her  improvement,  fuggefted  by  her  new 
mamma,  for  (he  never  called  her  by  any  other 
name,  (he  engaged  with  docility  and  eager- 
nefs ;  and  her  behaviour  and  her  progrefs 
exceeded  the  moft  (anguine  hopes  that  I  had 
formed,  as  to  the  foftnefs  of  her  temper,  and 
the  acuteneis  of  her  genius. 

Thofe  graces  which  a  polifhed  education,, 
and  intercourfe  with  the  better  claffes  of 
fociety,  are  adapted  to  give,  the  poflefTed, 
in  fome  degree,  by  a  native  an  1  intuitive 
refinement  and  fagacity  of  mind.  All  that 
was  to  be  obtained  from  actual  obiervation 

and 
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and  inftruftion,  was  obtained  without  diffi 
culty  ;  and  in  a  fnort  time  nothing  but  the 
affectionate  fimplicity  and  unperverted  feel 
ings  of  the  country  girl  befpoke  the  original 
condition. 

"  What  artfo  bufy  about,  Arthur  ?  Always 
at  thy  pen  of  late.  Come,  I  muft  know  the 
fruit  of  all  this  toil  and  all  this  meditation. 
I  am  determined  to  fcrape  acquaintance  with 
Kaller  and  Linnseus.  I  will  begin  this  very 
day.  AH  one's  friends  you  know  mould  be 
our's.  Love  has  made  many  a  patient,  and  let 
me  fee  if  it  cannot,  in  my  cafe,  make  a  phy- 
ikian.  Rut,  firtl,  what  is  ail  this  waiting 
about  E" 

"  Mrs.  Wcntworth  has  put  me  upon  a 
ftrange  tafk — not  difagreeable,  however,  but 
fuch  as  1  mould,  perhaps,  have  declined,  had 
not  the  ablence  of  my  Eliza  and  her  mamma 
made  the  time  hang  fomewhat  heavy.  I 
have,  oftener  than  once,  and  far  more  cir- 
cumftantially  than  now,  told  her  my  adven- 
iuresj  but  (he  is  not  fatisfied  j — (he  wants  a 
Aritten  narrative,  for  fome  purpoie  which 

ihe 
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fhe  tells  me  (lie  will  difclofe  to  me  here 
after. 

"  Luckily,  my  friend  Stevens  has  faved  me 
more  than  half  the  trouble.  He  has  done 
me  the  favour  to  compile  much  of  my  hrftory 
with  his  own  hand.  I  cannot  imagine  what 
could  prompt  him  to  fo  wearifome  an  under 
taking;  but  he  fays  that  adventures  and  a 
deftiny  fo  fingular  as  mine,  ous,ht  not  to  be 
abandoned  to  forgetfulnefs,  like  any  vulgar 
2XI&  every- day  occurrence.  Befides,  when  he 
wrote  it,  he  fufpefled  that  it  might  be  ne- 
ceflary  to  the  iafety  of  my  reputation  and 
my  life,  from  the  conferences  of  my  con- 
nedlion  with  Welbeck.  Time  has  annihi 
lated  that  danger ;  all  enmities  and  all  fuf- 
picions  are  buried  with  that  i  1-fated  wretch. 
Wortley  has  been  won  by  my  behaviour, 
and  confides  in  my  integrity  now  as  much 
as  he  formerly  fufpe<5ted  it.  lam  glad,  how 
ever,  that  the  tafk  was  performed;  it  has 
faved  me  a  world  of  writing.  I  had  only  to 
take  up  the  broken  thread,,  and  bring  it  down 
to  the  period  of  my  prefent  happinefs;  and 

this 
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this  was  done  juft  as  you  tripped  along  the 
ent-ry  this  morning. 

"  To  bed,  my  friend;  it  is  late,  and  this 
delicate  frame  is  not  half  fo  able  to  encoun 
ter  fatigue  as  a  youth  fpent  in  the  hayfield 
and  the  dairy  might  have  been  expected  to 
be." 

"  I  will;  but  let  me  take  thefe  (beets 
vith  me.  I  will  read  them,  I  am  determined, 
before  I  fleep,  and  watch  if  you  have  told 
the  whole  truth." 

"  Do  fo,  if  you  pleafe  j  but  remember 
one  thing: — Mrs.  Wentworth  requefted  me 
to  write,  not  as  if  it  were  defigned  for  her 
perufal,  but  for  thofe  who  have  no  previous 
knowledge  of  her  or  of  me.  It  was  an  odd 
requeft — I  cannot  imagine  what  me  means 
by  it ;  but  (he  never  afts  without  good  rea- 
fon,  and  J  have  done  fo.  And  now  with 
draw,  my  dear,  and  farewel !" 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XIV. 


IV-lOVE  on,  my  quill!  wait  not  for  my 
guidance !  reanimated  with  thy  matter's 
fpirit,  all-airy  light ! — An  heyday  rapture — a 
mounting  impulfe  fways  him — lifts  him  from 
the  earth ! 

I  muft,  coft  what  it  will,  rein  in  this  up 
ward-pulling,  for  ward -urging — what  (hall  I 
call  it  ?  But  there  are  times,  and  now  is  one 
of  them,  when  words  are  poor. 

It  will  not  do  ! Down  this  hill — up 

that  fteep — through  this  thicket — over  that 
hedge — I  have  laboured  to  fatigue  myfelf— *• 

to 
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to  reconcile  me  to  repofe — to  lolling  on  a 
fofa — to  poring  over  a  book — to  any  thing 
that  might  win  for  my  heart  a  refpite  from 
thefe  throbs — to  deceive  me  into  a  few  tole- 
rable  moments  of  forgetfulnefs. 

Let  me  fee — they  tell  me  this  is  Monday 
night.  Only  three  days  yet  to  come  !  If 
thus  reftlefs  to-day — if  my  heart  thus  bounds 
till  its  manfion  fcarcely  can  hold  it,  what  muft 
be  my  ftate  to-morrow? — what  next  day  ?•— 
what  as  the  hour  haftens  on — as  the  fun  de- 
fcends — as  my  hand  touches  her  in  fign  of 
wedded  unity,  of  love  without  interval,  of 
concord  without  end? 

I  muft  quell  thefe  tumults  ;  they  will  dif- 
able  me  elfe — they  will  wear  out  all  my 
ftrength — they  will  drain  away  life  itfclf. 
But  who  could  have  thought ! — So  foon  ! 
Not  three  months  fince  I  firft  fet  eyes  upon 
her — not  three  weeks  fince  our  plighted  love, 
and  only  three  days  to  terminate  fufpenfe, 
and  give  me  ail ! 

I  muft  compel  myfelf  to  quiet — to  fleep; 
I  muft  find  fome  refuge  from  anticipations 

fo 
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fo  excruciating.  All  extremes  are  agonies. 
A  joy  like  this  is  too  big  for  this  narrow  tene 
ment  ;  I  muft  thruft  it  forth — I  mud  bar 
and  bolt  it  out  for  a  time,  or  thefe  frail  walls 
will  burft  afunder.  The  pen  is  a  pacifier  ; 
it  checks  the  mind's  career — it  circumfcribes 
her  wanderings — it  traces  out,  and  compels 
us  to  adhere  to  one  path.  It  ever  was  my 
friend  ;  often  it  has  blunted  my  vexations— 
h-udiecl  my  flormy  paffions — turned  my 
peevifhnefs  to  foothing,  my  fierce  revenge 
to  heart- d involving  pity. 

Perhaps  it  will  befriend  me  now.  It  may 
temper  my  impetuous  wifhes,  lull  my  in 
toxication,  and  render  my  happinefs  fup- 
portable  j  and,  indeed,  it  has  produced  partly 
this  effect  already.  My  blood,  within  the 
few  minutes  thus  employed,  flows  with  lels 
rapidity  j  my  thoughts  range  themfelves 
in  lefs  diforder — and  now  that  the  con- 
queft  is  effected,  what  mail  I  fay? — I  muft 
continue  at  the  pen,  or  fhall  immediately 
relapfe. 

What  (hall  I  fay  ? — Let  me  look  back  upon 

the 
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the  fteps  that  led  me  hither.  Let  me  recount 
preliminaries.  I  cannot  do  better. 

And,  firft,astoAchfa  Fielding — todefcribe 
this  woman. 

To  recount,  in  brief,  fo  much  of  herhiftory 
as  has  come  to  my  knowledge,  will  beft  ac 
count  for  that  zeal,  almoft  to  idolatry,  with 
which  fhe  has,  ever  fince  I  thoroughly  knew 
her,  been  regarded  by  me. 

Never  faw  I  one  to  whom  the  term  lovely 
more  truly  belonged  ;  and  yet  in  ftature 
(he  is  too  low — in  complexion,  dark  and 
almoft  fallow — and  her  eyes,  though  black 
and  of  piercing  luftre,  has  a  caft  which  I 
cannot  well  explain  ;  it  leflens,  without  de- 
ftro)  ing  their  luftre  and  their  force  to  charm  : 
but  all  perlonal  defects  are  outweighed  by 
her  heart  and  her  intellect.  There  is  the 
fecret  of  her  power  to  entrance  the  foul 
of  the  liftener  and  beholder.  It  is  not 
only  when  (lie  fings,  that  her  utterance 
is  mulical — it  is  not  only  when  the  occalion 
is  urgent,  and  the  topic  momentous,  that  her 

eloquence 
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eloquence    is    rich   and   flowing — they  are 
always  fo. 

I  had  vowed  to  love  her  and  ferve  her, 
and  been  her  frequent  vifitant  long  before  I 
"was  acquainted  with  her  pad  life.  I  had 
cafually  picked  up  fotne  intelligence  from 
others,  or  from  her  own  remarks.  I  knew 
very  foon  that  fhe  was  Engliflh  by  birth,  and 
had  been  only  a  year  and  a  half  in  America — 
that  fhe  had  fcarcely  paired  her  twenty- fifth 
year,  and  was  (till  embellifhed  with  all  the 
graces  of  youth.  I  alfo  learned,  with  afto- 
rrifhment,  (having  in  the  earliefl  period  of 
our  acquaintance  confidered,  and  addreScd 
her  at  all  times  as  if  (he  had  been  unmarried,) 
that  (he  had  been  a  wife,  but  was  unin 
formed  whether  the  knot  had  been  untied 
by  death  or  divorce  ;  and  that  lhe  pofleffed 
confiderable,  and  even  fplendid  fortune ; 
but  the  exact  amount,  and  all  befides  thefe 
particulars,  were  unknown  to  me  till  fame 
time  after  our  acquaintance  was  begun. 

One  evening  fhe  had  been  talking  very 
earnestly  on  the  influence  annexed  in  Great 
Britain  to  birth,  and  had  given  me  fome 
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examples  of  this  influence.  Meanwhile,  my 
eyes  were  fixed  ftedfaftly  on  her's.  The 
peculiarity  in  their  expreffion  never  before 
affected  me  fo  ftrongly.  A  vague  refemblance 
to  fomething  feen  elfewhere  on  the  fame 
day,  occurred,  and  occafioned  me  to  exclaim 
fuddeniy  in  a  paufe  of  her  difcourfe — "  As 
I  live,  my  good  mamma,  thofe  eyes  of  your's 
have  told  me  a  feciet  1  I  almoft  think  they 
fpoke  to  me  ;  and  I  am  not  lefs  amazed  at 
the  ftrangenefs  than  at  the  diflinclaefs  of 
their  flory." 

**  And  prithee  what  have  they  faid  r" 
««  Perhaps  I  was  miftaken  ;  I  might  have 
been  deceived  by  a  fancied  voice,  or  have 
confounded  one  word  with  another  near  akin 
to  it ;  but  kt  me  die,  if  I  did  not  think  they 
faid  that  you  were — a  Jewefs!" 

At  this  found  her  features  were  inftanrly 
veiled  with  the  deepeft  forrow  and  confufion. 
She  put  her  hand  to  her  eyes — die  tears 
flarted,  and  fhe  fobbed.  My  furprife  at  this 
effect  of  my  words  was  equal  to  my  contri 
tion.  I  bcfought  her  to  pardon  me  for  hav 
ing  thus  unknowingly  alarmed  and  grieved  her. 

After 
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After  me  had  regained  fome  compofure, 
ilie  faid— "  You  have  not  offended,  Arthur. 
Your  furmife  was  juft  and  natural,  and  could 
not  always  have  efcaped  you.  Connected 
with  that  word  are  many  fources  of  anguifh, 
which  time  has  not,  and  never  will  dry  up; 
and  the  lefs  I  think  of  pan:  -events,  the  lefs 
will  my  peace  be  difburbed.  I  was  defirous 
that  you  mould  know  nothing  of  me,  but 
what  you  fee  — nothing  but  the  pre&nt  and 
the  future,  merely  that  no  allufions  might 
occur  in  our  converfation,  which  will  call  up 
forroivs  and  regrets  that  will  avail  nothing. 

'*  I  *iow  perceive  the  folly  of  endeavour 
ing  to  keep  you  in  ignorance,  and  fhall  there 
fore,  once  for  all,  inform  you  of  what  has 
befallen  me,  that  your  enquiries  and  fug- 
geftions  may  be  made,  and  fully  fatisfied  at 
once,  and  your  curiofity  have  no  motive  for 
calling  back  my  thoughts  to  what  I  ardently 
defire  to  bury  in  oblivion. 

"  My  father  was  indeed  a  Jew,  and  one 

of  the  mod  opulent  of  his  nation  in  London ; 

a  Portuguefe  by  birth,  but  came  to  London 
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when  a  boy.  He  had  few  of  the  moral  or 
external  qualities  of  Jews;  for  I  fuppo'e 
there  is  fome  juftice  in  the  obloquy  that  fol 
lows  them  fo  clofely.  He  was  frugal  with 
out  meannefs,  and  cautious  in  his  dealings 
without  extortion.  I  need  not  fear  to  fay 
this,  for  it  was  the  general  voice. 

"  Me,  an  only  child,  and  of  courfe  the 
darling  of  my  parents,  they  trained  up  in  the 
moft  liberal  manner.  My  education  was 
purely  Englifh  ;  I  learned  the  fame  things, 
and  of  the  lame  matters,  with  my  neighbours. 
Except  frequenting  their  Church,  and  re 
peating  their  creed,  and  partaking  of  the 
fame  food,  I  faw  no  difference  between  them 
and  me.  Hence  1  grew  more  indifferent, 
perhaps,  than  was  proper  to  the  diftinctions 
of  religion.  They  were  never  enforced  upon 
mej  no  pains  were  taken  to  fill  me  with 
fcruples  and  antipathies;  they  never  flood, 
as  I  may  fay,  upon  the  threfhold — they 
were  often  thought  upon,  but  were  vague, 
and  eafily  eluded  or  forgotten. 

"  Hence  it  was  that  my  heart  too  readily 

admitted 
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admitted  impreffions  that  more  zeal  and 
more  parental  caution  would  have  faved  me 
from.  They  could  fcarcely  be  avoided,  as 
my  fociety  was  wholly  Englifh  ;  and  my 
youth,  my  education,  and  my  father's  wealth 
made  me  an  object  of  much  attention  :  and 
the  fame  caufes  thai  lulled  to  fleep  my  own 
watchfulnefs,  had  the  fame  effect  upon  that 
of  others.  To  regret,  or  to  praife  this  re- 
miflnds,  is  now  too  late  :  certain  it  is  that 
my  deftiny,  and  not  a  happy  deftiny,  was 
fixed  by  it.. 

"  The  fruit  of  this  remiffnefs  was  a  pafiion 
for  one  who  fully  returned  it,  Almoft  as 
young  as  I,,  who  was  only  fixteen,  he  knew 
as  little  as  myfelf  what  obflacles  the  differ 
ence  of  our  births  was  likely  to  raife  between 
us.  His  father,  Sir  Ralph  Fielding,  a  man 
nobly  born,  high  in  office,  fplendidly  allied, 
eould  not  be  expected  to  confent  to  the  mar 
riage  of  his  elded  fon,  in  fuch  green  youth, 
to  the  daughter  of  an  alien,  a  Portuguefe,  a 
Jew  ,  but  thefe  impediments  were  not  feen 
M  3  by 
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by  my  ignorance,  and  were  overlooked  by 
the  youth's  paffion. 

"  But,  ftrange  to  tell,  wbat  common  pru 
dence  would  have  fo  confidently  predicted, 
did  not  happen  !  Sir  Ralph  had  a  numerous 
family,  likely  to  be  ftill  more  fo — had  but 
flender  patrimony — the  income  of  his  offices 
nearly  made  up  his  all.  The  young  man  was 
headftrong,  impetuous,  and  would  probably 
difregard  the  inclinations  of  his  family  :  yet 
the  father  would  not  confent  but  on  one 
condition — that  of  my  admiflion  to  the 
Englidi  Church. 

"  No  very  ftrenuous  oppofition  to  thefe 
terms  could  be  expected  from  me.  At  fo 
thoughtlefs  an  age,  with  an  education  fo  un 
favourable  to  religious  impreflions — fwayed 
likewife  by  the  ftrongeft  of  human  pafiions— - 
made  fomewhat  impatient,  by  the  company  I 
kept,  of  the  difrepute  and  fcorn  to  which  the 
Jewifh  nation  are  every  where  condemned,  I 
could  not  be  expected  to  be  very  averfe  to 
the  fcheme. 

"  My 
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"  My  fears  as  to  what  my  father's  decifion 
would  be,  were  foon  at  an  end  :  he  loved  his 
child  too  well  to  thwart  her  wifhes  in  fo 
efTential  a  point.  Finding  in  me  no  fcruples, 
no  unwillingnefs,  he  thought  it  abfurd  to  be 
fcrupulous  for  me.  My  own  heart  having 
abjured  my  religion,  it  was  abfurd  to  make 
any  difficulty  about  a  formal  renunciation. 
Thefe  were  his  avowed  reafons  for  concur 
rence;  but  time  fhewed  that  he  had  proba 
bly  other  reafons,  founded,  indeed,  on  his 
regard  for  my  happinefs,  but  fuch  as,  if  they 
had  been  known,  would  probably  have 
ftrengthened  into  invincible  the  reluctance 
of  my  lover*s  family. 

"  No  marriage  was  ever  attended  with 
happier  prefages.  The  numerous  relations 
of  my  hufband  admitted  me  with  the  utmoft 
cordiality  among  them.  My  father's  tender- 
nefs  was  unabated  by  this  change,  and  thofe 
humiliations  to  which  I  had  before  been 
expofed,  were  now  no  more  ;  and  every  tie 
was  ftrengthened  at  the  end  of  a  year,  by 
the  feelings  of  a  mother.  I  had  need,  indeed, 
M  4  to 
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to  know  a  feafon  of  happinefs,  that  I  might 
be  fitted  to  endure  the  fad  reverfcs  that  fuc- 
ceeded.  One  after  the  other  my  difafters 
came,  each  one  more  heavy  than  the  laft, 
and  in  fuch  fvvift  fuccefilon,  that  they  hardly 
left  me  time  to  breathe. 

"  I  had  fcarcely  left  my  chamber — I  had 
fcarcely  recovered  my  ufual  health,  and  was 
able  toprefs  with  true  fervour  the  new  and 
precious  gift  to  my  bofom,  when  melancholy 
tidings  came. — I  was  in  the  country,  at  the 
feat  of  my  father-in-law,  when  the  meffenger 
arrived. 

"  A  (hocking  tale  it  was,  and  told  abruptly, 
with  every  unpitying  aggravation!  I  hinted 
to  you  once  my  father's  death.  The  kind 
of  death — Oh  my  friend  !  it  was  horrible  ! 
He  was  then  a  placid,  venerable  old  man, 
though  many  fymptoms  of  difquiet  had  long 
before  been  difcovered  by  my  mother's 
watchful  tendernefs.  Yet  none  could  fufpect 
him  capable  of  fuch  a  deed  j  for  none,  fo 
carefully  had  he  conducted  his  affairs,  fuf- 
pected  the  havoc  that  mifchance  had  made  of 
his  property. 
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"  I,  that  had  fo  much  reafon  to  love  my 
father — I  will  leave  you  to  imagine  how  I 
was  affe&ed  by  a  cataftrophe  fo  dreadful,  fb 
unlooked-for.  Much  lefs  could  I  fufpect  the 
caufe  of  his  defpair  j  yet  he  had  forefeen  his 
ruin  before  my  marriage,  had  refolved  to 
defer  it,  for  his  daughter's  and  his  wife's  fake, 
as  long  as  porTible,  but  had  flill  determined 
not  to  furvive  the  day  that  (Lould  reduce  him 
to  indigence.  The  defperate  act  was  thus 
preconcerted — thus  deliberate. 

"  The  true  ftate  of  his  affairs  was  laid 
open  by  his  death.  The  failure  of  great 
mercantile  houfes  at  Frankfort  and  Liege 
was  the  caufe  of  his  difafters.  Thus  were 
my  profpects  fhut  in.  That  wealth,  which 
no  doubt  furnifhed  the  chief  inducement 
with  my  hufband's  family  to  concur  in  his 
choice,  was  now  fuddenly  exchanged  for 
poverty. 

"  Bred  up,  as  I  had  been,  in  pomp  and 

luxury — confcious  that  my  wealth  was  my 

chief  fecurity    from   the    contempt   of  the 

proud  and  bigotted,  and  my  chief  title  to  the 
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ftation  to  which  I  had  been  raifed,  and 
which  I  the  more  delighted  in,  becaufe  it 
enabled  me  to  confer  fo  great  obligations  on 
my  hufband,  what  reverfe  could  be  harder 
than  this,,  and  how  much  bitternefs  was 
added  by  it  to  the  grief  occafioned  by  the 
violent  end  of  my  father  ! 

"  Yet  lofs  of  fortune,  though  it  mortified 
my  pride,  did  not  prove  my  word  calamity. 
Perhaps  it  was  fcarcely  to  be  ranked  with 
evils,  fince  it  furnifhed  a  touchftone  by 
which  my  huflband's  affections  were  to  be 
tried,  efpecially  as  the  iflue  of  the  trial  was 
aufpicious  ;  for  my  misfortune  feemed 
only  to  heighten  the  intereft  which  my  cha 
racter  had  made  for  me  in  the  hearts  of  all 
that  knew  me.  The  paternal  regards  of 
Sir  Ralph  had  always  been  tender,  but  that 
tendernefs  feemed  now  to  be  redoubled. 

"  New  events  made  this  confolation  dill 
more  neceflTary.  My  unhappy  mother— 
me  was  nearer  to  the  dreadful  icene  when  it 
happened — had  no  furviving  objed  to 
beguile  her  forrow  j  was  rendered,  by  long 

habit,. 
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habit,  more  dependant  upon  fortune  than 
her  vhild  I 

"  A  melancholy  always  mute  was  the  firft; 
effect  upon  my  mother:  nothing  could 
charm  her  eye  or  her  ear.  Sweet  founds 
that  fhe  once  loved,  and  efpecially  when  her 
darling  child  was  the  warbler,  were  heard  no 
longer.  How,  with  ftreaming  eyes,  have  I 
fat,  and  watched  the  dear  lady,  and  endea 
voured  to  catch  her  eye,  to  roufe  her  atten 
tion  ! — But  I  muft  not  think  of  thefe  things. 

"  But  even  this  diftrefs  was  little  in  com- 
parifon  with  what  was  to  come.  A  frenzy 
thus  mute,  motionlefs,  and  vacant,  was  fuc- 
ceeded  by  fits,  talkative,  outrageous,  re 
quiring  inceflant  fuperintendence,  reftraint, 
and  even  violence. 

"  Why  led  you  me  thus  back  to  my  fad 
remembrances  ?  Excufe  me  far  the  pre- 
fent.  I  will  tell  you  the  reft  fomc  other 
time — to-morrow." 

To-morrow,  accordingly,  my  friend  re- 
fumed  her  (lory. 

"  Let  me  now  make  an  end,"  faid  fhes 
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"  of  my  mournful  narrative,  and  never,  I 
charge  you,  do  any  thing  to  revive  it 
again. 

"  Deep  as  was  my  defpondency  occafioned 
by  thefe  calamities^  I  was  not  deftitute  of 
fome  joy.  My  hufband  and  my  child  were 
lovely  and  affectionate.  In  their  carefles,  in 
their  welfare,  I  found  peace;  and  might  ftill 

have  found  it,  had  there  not  been But 

why  mould  I  open  afrelh  wounds  which  time 
has  imperfectly  clofed  ?  But  the  ftory  muft 
have  fome  time  been  told  to  you,  and  the 
fooner  it  is  told,  and  difmifled  to  forgetful- 
nefs,  the  better. 

"  My  ill  fate  led  me  into  company  with 
a  woman  too  well  known  in  the  idle  and 
diffipated  circles.  Her  character  was  not 
unknown  tome.  There  was  nothing  in  her 
features  or  air  to  obviate  difadvantageous 
prepofTeffions.  I  fought  not  her  intercourfe — 
I  rather  fhunned  it,  as  unpleafmg  and  dif- 
creditable  ;  but  (he  would  not  be  repulfed. 
S.lf-imited,  (lie  made  herfelf  my  frequent 
gueft,  took  unfolicited  part  in  my  concerns, 

did 
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did  me  kind  offices,  and,  at  length,  in  fpite 
of  my  counter  inclination,  won  upon  my 
fympathy  and  gratitude. 

"  No  one  in  the  world,  did  I  fondly 
think,  had  I  lefs  reafon  to  fear  than  Mrs. 
Waring.  Her  character  excited  not  the 
flighteft  apprehenfion  for  my  own  fafety. 
She  was  upwards  of  forty — nowife  remarkable 
for  grace  or  beauty — tawdry  in  her  drefs — 
accu domed  to  render  more  confpicuous  the 
traces  of  age  by  her  attempts  to  hide  them — 
the  mother  of  a  numerous  family,  with  a 
mind  but  flenderly  cultivated — always  care 
ful  too  to  fave  appearances — fludioufly  pre- 
ferving  diftance  with  my  hufband — and  her 
like  myfelf,.  enduring  rather  than  wifhing  her 
fociety.  What  could  [  fear  from  the  arts  of 
fuch  an  one  ? 

"  But,  alas !  the  woman  had  confummate 
addrefs — patience,  too,  that  nothing  could 
tire — watchfulnefs  that  none  could  detect-— 
infinualion  the  wilieft  and  mod  fubtile^ 
Thus  wound  (he  herfelf  into  my  affections 
by  an  unexampled  perfeverance  in  feeming 

kindnefs, 
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kindnefs,  by  tender  confidence,  "by  artful 
glofles  of  pad  mi!conduc"t,  by  felf-rebukes 
and  feigned  contritions, 

"  Never  were  flratagems  fo  intricate, 
difliraulation  fo  profound  !  Bat  ftill,  that 
fuch  an  one  mould  feduce  my  hufband, 
young,  generous,  ambitious,  impatient  of 
contumely  and  reproach,  and  fureiy  not 
indifferent — before  this  fatal  intercourie,  not 
indifferent  to  his  wife  and  child  ! — Yet  fo  it 
was ! 

"  I  faw  his  (Jifcontents,  his  ftruggles ;  I 
heard  him  curfc  this  woman,  and  the  more 
deeply  for  my  attempts,  unconfcious  as  I 
was  of  her  machinations,  to  reconcile  them 
to  each  other,  to  do  away  what  feemed  a 
caufelefs  indignation,  or  antipathy  againfl 
her.  How  little  I  fufpecled  the  nature  of 
the  conflict  in  his  heart  between  a  new  paf- 
fion  and  the  claims  of  pride — of  confcience 
and  of  humanity — the  claims  of  a  child  and 
a  wife — a  wife  already  in  affliction,  and 
placing  all  that  yet  remained  of  happinefs 
in  the  firmnefs  of  his  virtue — in  the  conti 
nuance 
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nuance  of  his  love — a  wife,  at  the  very  hour 
of  his  meditated  flight,  full  of  terrors  at  the 
near  approach  of  an  event,  whofe  agonies 
demand  a  double  mare  of  a  hu-fband's 
fupporting,  encouraging  love 

"  Good  Heaven  !  for  what  evils  are 
fome  of  thy  creatures  referved  !  Refigna- 
tion  to  thy  decree,  in  the  lafb  and  mod 
cruel  diftrefs,  was  indeed  a  hard  tafk  !. 

"  He  was  gone.  Some  unavoidable  en 
gagement  calling  him  to  Hamburgh  was 
pleaded*  Yet  to  leave  me  at  fuch  an  hour ! 
I  dared  not  upbraid,  nor  object.  The  tale 
was  fo  fpecious !  The  fortunes  of  a  friend 
depended  on  his  punctual  journey. — The 
falfehood  of  his  flory  too  foon  made  itfelf 
known.  He  was  gone  in  company  with 
his  detefted  paramour  ! 

"  Yet  though  my  vigilance  was  eafily 
deceived,  it  was  not  fo  with  others.  A  cre 
ditor,  who  had  his  bond  for  three  thoufand 
pounds,  purfued,  and  arrefted  him  at  Har 
wich.  He  was  thrown  into  prifon,  but  his 
companion— let  me  at  leaft  fay  that  in  her 

praife — 
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praife — would  not  defert  him.  She  took 
a  lodging  near  the  place  of  his  confinement, 
and  faw  him  daily.  That,  had  me  not  done 
it,  and  had  my  perfonal  condition  allowed, 
fhould  have  been  my  province. 

"  Indignation  and  grief  haflened  the 
painful  crifis  with  me.  I  did  not  weep  that 
the  fecond  fruit  of  this  unhappy  union  faw 
not  the  light.  I  wept  only  that  this  hour 
of  agony  was  not  to  its  unfortunate  mother 
the  laft. 

"  I  felt  not  anger  -,  I  had  nothing  but 
companion  for  Fielding.  Gladly  would  I 
have  recalled  him  to  my  arms  and  to  virtue. 
I  wrote,  adjuring  him,  by  all  our  pad  joys,  to 
return ;  vowing  only  gratitude  for  his  new 
affection,  and  claiming  only  the  recompence 
of  feeing  him  reftored  to  his  family,  to 
liberty,  to  reputation. 

"  But,  alas!  Fielding  had  a  good,  but  a, 
proud  heart.  He  looked  upon  his  error 
with  remorfe,  with  felf-deteftation,  and  with, 
the  fatal  belief  that  it  could  not  be  retrieved ; 
fhame  made  him  withftand  all  my  reafonings 

and 
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and  perfuafions,  and,  in  the  hurry  of  his 
feelings,  he  made  folemn  vows  that  lie- 
would,  in  the  moment  of  reftored  liberty,, 
abjure  his  country  and  his  family  for  ever. 
He  bore  indignantly  the  yoke  of  his  new 
attachment,  but  he  ftrove  in  vain  to  fhake 
it  off.  Her  behaviour,,  always  yielding,, 
doting,  fupplicative,  preferved  him  in  her 
fetters.  Though  upbraided,  fpurned,  and 
banilhed  from  his  prefence,  (he  would  not 
leave  him  j  but  by  new  efforts  and  new  arti 
fices,  foothed>  appealed,  and  won  again,  and 
kept  his  tendernefs. 

"  What  my  entreaties  were  unable  to 
effect,  his  father  could  not  hope  to  accom- 
pli(h.  He  offered  to  take  him  from  prifon  ; 
the  creditor  offered  to  cancel  the  bond,  if  he 
would  return  to  me  ;  but  this  condition  he 
refufed.  All  his  kindred,  and  one  who 
had  been  his  bofom- friend  from  childhood,, 
joined  inbefeeching  his  compliance  withthefe 
conditions  ;  but  his  pride,  his  dread  of  my 
merited  reproaches,  the  merits  and  diffua- 
fions  of  his  new  companion,  whofe  facrifices 

for. 
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for  his  fake  bad  not  been  frmll,were  obftadc* 
which  nothing  could  fubdue. 

"  Far,  indeed,  was  I  from  impofing  thefe 
conditions  :  I  waited  only  till,  by  certain 
arrangements,  I  could  gather  enough  to  pay 
his  debts,  to  enable  him  to  execute  his  vow. 
Empty  would  have  been  my  claims  to  his 
afFeclion  if  I  could  have  fuffered,  wkh  the 
means  of  his  deliverance  in  my  hands,  my 
hufband  to  remain  a  moment  in  prifon. 
The  remains  of  my  father's  vafh  fortune 
was  a  jointure  of  a  thousand  pounds  a  year, 
fettled  on  my  mother,  and  after  her  death 
on  me.  My  mother's  helplefs  condition 
put  this  revenue  into  my  difpofal.  By  theft; 
means  was  I  enabled,  without  the  knowledge 
of  my  father-in-law  or  my  hufband,  to  pur- 
chafe  the  debt,  and  difmifs  him  from  prifon. 
He  fet  out  inilantly  in  company  with  his- 
paramour  to  France. 

"  When  fomewhat  recovered  from  the 
Ihock  of  this  calamity,  I  took  up  my  abode 
with    my     mother.     What    (he    had    was 
enough,  as  you  perhaps  will  think,  for  plen 
tiful 
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tiful  fubfiftence  ;  but  to  us,  with  habits  of  a 
different  kind,  it  was  little  better  than 
poverty.  That  reflection,  my  father's 
memory,  my  mother's  deplorable  (late, 
which  every  year  grew  worfe,  and  the  late 
misfortune,  were  the  chief  companions  of 
my  thoughts. 

"  The  dear  child,  whofe  fmiles  were  unin 
terrupted  by  his  mother's  afflictions,  was 
fome  confolation  in  my  folitude.  To  his 
inftruction  and  to  my  mother's  wants,  all 
my  hours  were  devoted.  I  was  fometimes 
not  without  the  hope  of  better  days.  Fuii 
as  my  mind  was  of  Fielding's  merits,  con 
vinced  by  former  proofs  of  his  ardent  and 
generous  fpirit,  I  trufted  that  time  and 
reflection  would  deftroy  that  fpell  by  which 
he  was  now  bound. 

*'  For  fome  time  the  progrefs  of  thefe 
reflections  was  not  known.  In  leaving 
England,  Fielding  dropped  all  correfpond- 
ence  and  connection  with  his  native  country. 
He  parted  with  the  woman  at  Rouen, 
leaving  no  trace  behind  him  by  which  (he 

might 
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might  follow  him,  as  (he  wifhed  to  do; 
She  never  returned  to  England,  but  died  a 
twelvemonth  afterwards  in  Switzerland. 

"  As  to  me,  I  had  only  to  mufe  day  and 
night  upon  the  poflible  deftiny  of  this  be 
loved  fugitive.  His  incenfed  father  cared 
not  for  him.  He  had  caft  him  out  of  his 
paternal  affeftions,  cealed  to  make  en 
quiries  refpecting  him,  and  even  withed 
never  to  hear  of  him  again.  My  boy  fuc- 
ceeded  to  my  hufband's  place  in  his  grand 
father's  affections,  and  in  the  hopes  and 
views  of  the  family  j  and  his  mother  wanted 
nothing  which  their  compaflionate  and 
refpectful  love  could  beftow. 

"  Three  long  and  tedious  years  pafled 
away,  and  no  tidings  were  received.  Whe 
ther  he  were  living  or  deady  nobcdy  could 
tell.  At  length,  an  Englifh  traveller,  going 
out  of  the  cuftomary  road  from  Italy,  met 
with  Fielding  in  a  town  in  the  Venaiffin. 
His  manners,  habit,  and  language  had 
become  French.  He  feemed  unwilling  to 
be  recognifcd  by  an  old  acquaintance  -,  but 

not 
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-not  being  able  to  avoid  this,  and  becoming 
gradually  familiar,  he  informed  the  traveller 
-of  many  particulars  in  his  prefent  fituation. 
It  appeared  that  he  had  made  hi  ml  elf  ufeful 
-to  a  neighbouring  Seigneur,  in  whofe  chateau 
he  had  long  lived  on  the  footing  of  a  brother. 
France  he  had  refolved  to  make  his  future 
country;  and  among  other  changes  for  that 
end,  he  had  laid  afide  his  Engliili  name, 
and  taken  that  of  his  patron,  which  was 
Perrin.  He  had  endeavoured  to  compenfate 
himfelffor  aft  other  privations,  by  devoting 
himfelf  to  rural  amufements  and  to  ftudy. 

"  He  carefully  fhunned  all  enquiries 
refpecling  me ;  but  when  my  name  was 
mentioned  by  his  friend,  who  knew  well  all 
that  had  happened,  and  my  general  welfare, 
together  with  that  of  his  fon  afferted,  he 
fhewed  deep  fenfibility,  and  even  confented 
that  I  fhould  be  made  acquainted  with  his 

fituation. 
i 

"  I  cannot  defcribe  the  effect  of  this 
intelligence  on  me.  My  hopes  of  bringing 
him  back  to  me  were  fuddenly  revived.  I 

wrote 
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v»rote  him  a  letter,  in  which  I  poured  forth 
Kiy  whole  heart ;  but  his  anfwer  contained 
avowals  of  all  his  former  refolutions,  to  which 
time  had  only  made  his  adherence  more  eafy. 
A  feconcl  and  third  letter  were  written,  and 
an  offer  made  to  follow  him  to  his  retreat, 
and  fhare  his  exile  j  but  all  my  efforts 
availed  nothing.  He  folemnly  and  repeat 
edly  renounced  ali  the  claims  of  a  hufband 
over  me,  and  abfolved  me  from  every  obliga 
tion  as  a  wife. 

"  His  part  in  this  correfpondence  was 
•performed  without  harlhnefs  or  contempt. 
A  flrange  mixture  there  was  of  pathos  and 
indifference,  of  tendernek  and  refolution. 
Hence  I  continually  derived  hope,  which 
time,  however,  brought  no  nearer  to  cer 
tainty. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Revolution,  the 
name  of  Perrin  appeared  among  the  Depu 
ties  to  the  Conftituent  Aifcmbly,  for  the 
diftrict  in  which  he  refided.  He  had  thus 
fuc'ceeded  in  gaining  all  the  rights  of  a 
French  citizen,  and  the  hopes  of  his  return. 

becanu 
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Ibecame  almoft  extinct  ;  but  that,  and  every 
other  hope  refpecting  him  has  fmce  been 
totally  extinguilhed  by  his  marriage  with 
Marguerite  D'Almont,  a  young  lady  of 
great  merit  and  fortune,  and  a  native  of 
Avignon. 

"  A  long  period  of  fufpenfe  was  now  at 
an  end,  and  left  me  in  a  Itate  almoft  as  full 
ef  anguifh  as  that  which  our  firft  feparatioa 
produced.  My  forrovvs  were  increafed  by 
my  mother's  death ;  and  this  incident  free 
ing  me  from  thofe  reftraints  upon  my 
motions  which  before  exifted,  I  determined 
to  come  -to  America. 

"  My  fon  was  now  eight  years  old,  and 
his  grandfather  -claiming  the  province  of  his 
instruction,  I  was  perfuaded  to  part  with 
him,  that  he  might  be  fent  to  a  diftant 
fchool.  Thus  was  another  tie  removed  ; 
and,  in  fpite  of  the  well-meant  importuni 
ties  of  my  friends,  I  perfifled  in  my  fcheme 
of  eroding  the  ocean." 

I  could  not  help,  at  this  part  of  her 
narration,  expreffing  my  furprife  that  any 

motives 
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motives  were  flrong  enough  to  recommeiuT 

this  fcheme. 

"  It  was  certainly  a  freak  ofdefpair.  A 
few  months  would,  perhaps,  have  allayed 
the  frefh  grief,  and  reconciled  me  to  my 
iituation  j  but  I  would  not  paufe  or  deli 
berate.  My  fcheme  was  oppofed  by  my 
friends  with  great  earneftnefs.  During  my 
voyage,  affrighted  by  the  dangers  which 
furrounded  me,  and  to  which  I  was  wholly 
unufed,  I  heartily  repented  of  my  rcfolu- 
tion  ;  but  now  methinks  I  have  reafon  to 
rejoice  at  my  perfeverance.  I  have  come 
into  a  fcene  and  fociety  fo  new — I  have  had 
fo  n:any  claims  made  upon  my  ingenuity 
and  forthude,  that  my  mind  has  been  di 
verted  in  fome  degree  from  former  forrows. 
There  are  even  times  when  I  wholly  forget 
them,  and  catch  myfelf  indulging  in  cheerful 
reveries. 

"  I  have  often  reflected  with  furprife  on 

the  nature  of   my   own  mind.     It   is  eight 

years  fmce  my  father's  violent  death.     How 

few  of  my  hours,  fince  that  period,  have  been 

6  blcfled 
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bleffed  with  ferenity  !  How  many  nights  and 
days,  in  hateful  and  lingering  fucceffion,  have 
been  bathed  in  tears,  and  tormented  with 
regrets !  That  I  am  ftill  aiive  with  fo  many 
caufes  of  death,  and  with  fuch  a  flow  con- 
fuming  malady,  is  furely  to  be  wondered  at ! 

"  I  believe  the  worft  foes  of  man,  at  leaft. 
of  men  in  grief,  are  folitude  and  idlenefs. 
The  fame  eternally  occurring  round  of 
objects  feeds  his  difeafe,  and  the  effects  of 
mere  vacancy  and  uniformity  are  fometimes 
miftaken  for  thofe  of  grief.  Yes,  I  am  glad 
I  came  to  America.  My  relations  are  im 
portunate  for  my  return,  and,  till  lately,  I 
had  fome  thoughts  of  it ;  but  I  think  now  I 
ihall  (lay  where  I  am  for  the  reft  of  my  days. 

"  Since  I  arrived,  I  am  become  more  of 
a  ftudent  than  lufed  to  be.  I  always  loved 
literature,  but  never  till  of  late  had  a  mind 
enough  at  eafe  to  read  with  advantage.  I 
now  find  pleafure  in  the  occupation  which 
I  never  expected  to  fic<i. 

"  You  fee  in  what  manner  I  live.  The 
letters  which  I  brought  fecured  me  a  flat- 
.  VOL.  in.  N  tering' 
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tering  reception  from  the  beft  people  in 
your  country  ;  but  fcenes  of  gay  refort  had 
nothing  to  attract  me,  and  I  quickly  with 
drew  to  that  feclufion  in  which  you  now 
find  me.  Here,  always  at  leifure,  and  mif- 
trefs  of  every  laudable  mean  of  gratifica 
tion,  I  am  not  without  the  belief  of  ferene 
days  yet  to  come." 

I  now  ventured  to  enquire  what  were  her 
lateft  tidings  of  her  hufband. 

"  At  the  opening  of  the  Revolution  I 
told  you  he  became  a  champion  of  the 
people.  By  his  zeal  and  his  efforts,  he 
acquired  fuch  importance  as  to  be  deputed 
to  the  National  Aflembly.  In  this  poft  he 
was  the  adherent  of  violent  meafures  till  the 
fubverfion  of  monarchy  ;  and  then,  when 
too  late  for  his  fafcty,  he  checked  his  career." 

*'  And  v\hat  has  (ince  become  of  him  ?" 

She  fighed  deeply. — "  You  were  yefter- 
day  reading  a  lift  of  the  profcribed  under 
Robefpierre.  I  checked  you.  I  had  good 
reafon.  But  this  fubject  grows  too  painful ; 
let  us  change  it." 

Some 
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Some  time  after  I  ventured  to  renew  this 
topic,  and  difcovered  that   Fielding,  under 
his  new   name  of  Perrin   D'Almont,    was 
among  the  outlawed  Deputies  of  laft  year, 
and  had    been  flam  in  refitting  the  officers 
fent  to  arreft  him.     My  friend    had   been 
informed  that  his  wife,  Philippine  D'Almont, 
whom  fhe  had  reafon  to  believe  a  woman  of 
great  merit,  had   eluded  perfecution,    and 
taken  refuge  in  fome  part  of  America.     She 
had  made  various  attempts,  but  in  vain,  to 
find  out  her  retreat. 

"  Ah  !"  faid  I,  "  you  muft  commiffion 
me  to  find  her.  I  will  hunt  her  through  the 
continent  from  Penobfcot  to  Savannah.  I 
will  not  leave  a  nook  unfearched." 


N  a  CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XV. 


HOPE     AND     FEAR. 


ONE  will  be  furprifed  that,  to  a  woman 
thus  unfortunate  and  thus  deferving,  my 
heart  willingly  rendered  up  a!l  its  fympathies 
—  that,  as  I  partook  of  all  her  grief,  I  hailed 
with  equal  delight  thofc  omens  of  felicity 
which  now  at  length  feemed  to  play  in  her 
fancy. 

I  faw  her  often,  as  often  as  my  engage 
ments  would  permit,  and  oftener  than  I 
allowed  m^fclfto  vifit  any  other.  In  this  I 
was  partly  felfifli;  fo  much  entertainment, 
fo  much  of  the  bed  inftrudion,  did  her  con- 

verfation 
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verfation  afford  me,  that  I  never  had  enough 
of  it. 

Her  experience  had  been  fo  much  larger 
than  mine,  and  fo  wholly  different,  and  fhe  . 
pr/flefled  fuch  unbounded  facility  of  recount-* 
ing  all  me  had  feen  and  felt,  and  abfolute 
fmcerity  and  unrefcrve  in  this  refpect  were 
fo  tally  eftabiifhed  between  us,  that  I  can 
imag'ne  nothing  equally  inftruftive  and  de 
lightful  with  her  converfation. 

Bocks  are  cold,  jejune,  vexatious  in  their 
fparingnefs  of  information  at  one  time,  and 
thtir  impertinent  loquacity  at  another.  Be- 
frJes,  all  they  chuie  to  give,  they  give  at 
once  j  they  allow  no  queftions,  offer  no 
further  explanations,  and  bend  not  to  the 
caprices  ot  our  curiufity.  They  talk  to  us 
behind  a  fcreen.  Their  tone  is  lifelefs  and 
monotonous.  They  charm  not  our  atten 
tion  by  muce  fignificances  of  gellure  and 
looks.  They  Ipread  no  light  upon  their 
meaning  by  cadences,  and  emphafis,  and 
paufe. 

K  How 
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How  different  was  Mrs.  Fielding's  dif- 
courfe !  So  verfatile — fo  bending  to  the 
changes  of  occafion — fo  obfequious  to  my 
curiofiiy,  and  fo  abundant  in  that  very  know 
ledge  in  which  I  was  moft  deficient,  and  on 
which  I  fet  the  moft  value — the  knowledge 
of  the  human  heart — of  fociety  as  it  exifted 
in  another  world,  more  abundant  in  the  vari 
eties  of  cuftorns  and  characters,  than  I  had 
ever  had  the  power  to  witnefs. 

Partly  felfifh  I  have  faid  my  motives  were, 
but  not  wholly  fo,  as  long  as  I  faw  that  my 
friend  derived  pleafure,  in  her  turn,  from  my 
company.  Not  that  I  could  add  directly  to 
her  knowledge  or  pleafure  j  but  that  expan- 
fion  of  heart,  that  eafe  of  utterance,  and  flow 
of  ideas  which  always  were  occalioned  by 
my  approach,  were  Iburces  of  true  pleafure, 
of  which  (he  had  been  long  deprived,  and  for 
which  her  privation  had  given  her  a  higher 
relifh  than  ever. 

She  lived  in  great  affluence  and  independ 
ence,  but  made  ufe  of  her  privileges  of  for 
tune  chiefly  to  iecure  to  herfelf  the  command 

of 
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of  hef  own  time.  She  had  been  long  ago 
tired  and  diigufted  with  the  dull  and  ful- 
fome  uniformity  and  parade  of  the  playhoufe 
and  ball-room.  Formal  vifits  were  endured 
as  mortifications  and  penances,  by  which  the 
delights  of  privacy  and  friendly  intercourfe 
were  by  contraft  increafed.  Mufic  me  loved, 
but  never  fought  it  in  a  place  of  public 
refort,  or  from  the  fkill  of  mercenary  per 
formers  j  and  books  were  not  the  lead  of  her 
pleafures. 

As  to  me,  I  was  wax  in  her  hand.  With 
out  defign,  and  without  effort,  I  was  always 
of  that  form  fhewifhed  me  toaffume.  My 
own  happinefs  became  a  fecondary  paflion, 
and  her  gratification  the  great  end  of  my 
being.  When  with  her,  I  thought  not  of 
myfelf.  I  had  fcarcely  a  feparate  or  inde 
pendent  exiftence,  fince  my  fenfes  were  oc 
cupied  by  her,  and  my  mind  was  full  of  thofe 
ideas  which  her  difcourfe  communicated. 
To  meditate  on  her  looks  and  words,  and  to 
purfue  the  means  fuggefied  by  my  own 
N  4  thoughts, 
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thoughts,  or  by  her,  conducive  in  any  way 
to  her  good,  was  all  my  bufmefs. 

"  What  a  fate,"  faid  I,  at  the  conclufion 
of  one  of  our  interviews,  "has  been  your's ! 
But,  thank  Heaven,  the  dorm  has  difap- 
peared  before  the  age  of  fenfibility  has  gone 
paft,  and  without  drying  up  every  fource  of 
happinefs !  You  are  ftiil  young — all  youf 
powers  unimpaired — rich  in  the  companion 
and  efleem  of  the  world — wholly  independ 
ent  of  the  claims  and  caprices  of  others— 
amply  fupplied  with  that  mean  of  ufefulnefs 
called  money — wife  in  that  experience  which 
only  adverfity  can  give.  Paft  evils  and  fuf- 
ferin^s — if  incurred  and  endured  without 
guilt,  if  called  to  view  without  remorfe, 
make  up  the  materials  of  prefent  joy  ;  they 
cheer  our  moft  dreary  hours  with  the  whi£ 
pered  accents  of  c  Well  done !'  and  they 
heighten  our  pleafures  into  fomewhat  of  ce- 
leflial  brilliancy,  by  furniming  a  deep,  a  rue 
fully  deep  con t raft. 

"  From  this  moment  I  will  ceafe  to  weep 

for 
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foryou.  I  will  call  you  the  happieft  of  women ; 
I  will  (hare  with  you  your  happinefs  by  wife- 
neffing  it ;  but  that  mall  not  content  me. 
,  I  muft  fome  way  contribute  to  it.  Tell  me 
how  I  fhall  ferve  you !  What  can  I  do  to 
make  you  happier  ?  Poor  am  I  in  every  thing 
but  zeal  j  but  ftill  I  may  do  fomething. 
What — pray  tell  me  what  can  I  do  ?" 

She  looked  at  me  with  f*veet  and  Iblemn 
fignificance.  What  it  was  exactly,  I  could 
not  divine;  yet  I  was  ftrangely  affected  by 
it,  It  was  but  a  glance  inftantly  withdrawn. 
She  made  me  no  anfvver. 

"  You  mult  not  be  filent— you  muft  tell 
me  what  I  can  do  for  you.  Hitherto  I  have 
done  nothing.  All  the  fervice  is  on  your 
fide.  Ycur  converfation  has  been  my  ftudy — 
a  delightful  ftudy;  but  the  profit  has  only 
been  mine.  Tell  me  how  I  can  be  grateful 
—my  voice  and  manner,  I  believe,  feldom 
belie  my  feelings!" 

At  this  time  I  had  almoft  done  what  a 

fecond  thought  made  me  fufpect  to  be  un-. 

authorized 3    yet  I  cannot   tell  why:    my 

N  5  heart 
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heart  had  nothing  in  it  but  reverence  and 
admiration.  Was  (lie  not  the  iubftitute  of 
my  loft  mother  ?  Would  I  not  have  clafped 
that  beloved  (hade  ?  Yet  the  two  beings 
were  not  juft  the  fame,  or  I  mould  not,  as 
now,  have  checked  m)  felf,  and  only  prefled 
her  hand  to  my  iips. 

««  Tell  me,"  repeated  I,  "  what  can  1  do 
to  ferve  you  ?  I  read  to  you  a  little  now, 
and  you  are  pleafed  with  my  reading  ;  I  copy 
for  you  when  you  want  the  time;  I  guide 
the  reins  for  you  when  you  chufe  to  ride  : 
— humble  offices  indeed,  though  perhaps  all 
that  a  raw  youth  like  me  can  do  for  you  j 
but  I  can  be  ftiil  more  afliduous.  I  can 
read  feveral  hours  in  the  day  inftead  of  one  5 
J  can  write  ten  times  as  much  as  now. 

"  Are  you  not  my  loft  mother  come  back 
again  ?  And  yet  not  exaRly  her,  1  think. 
Something  different — lomething  better,  I 
believe,  if  that  be  pofllble.  At  any  rate, 
methinks  I  would  be  wholly  your's.  I  ihall 
1)c  impatient  and  uneafy  till  every  aft,  every 

thought, 
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thought,  every  minute,  fome  way  does  you 
good. 

'  "How!"  faid  I— her  eye,  ftill  averted, 
feemed  to  hold  back  the  tear  with  difficulty, 
and  fhe  made  a  motion  as  if  to  rife — "  have 
I  grieved  you  ?  Have  I  been  importunate  ? 
Forgive  me  if  I  have  offended  you  !" 

Her  eyes  now  overflowed  without  reftraint. 
She  articulated  with  difficulty — "  Tears  are 
too  prompt  with  me  of  late!  But  they 
did  not  upbraid  you.  Pain  has  often  caufed 
them  to  flow ;  but  now  it — is — pleafure." 

"  What  a  heart  muft  your's  be!"  I  re- 
fumed.  "  When  fufceptible  of  fuch  plea- 
fures,  what  pangs  muft  formerly  have  rent 
it? — But  you  are  not  difpleafed,  you  fay, 
with  my  importunate  zeal ;  you  will  accept 
ine  as  your  own  in  every  thing.  Direct  me 
— prefcribe  to  me.  There  muil  befometking 
in  which  I  can  be  of  ftilJ  more  ufe  to  you 
— fome  way  in  which  I  can  be  wholly 
your's !" 

"  Wholly  miite  /"  Ihe  repeated,  in  a  (mo 
thered   voice,    and   rifing. — "    Leave    me, 
N  6  Arthur! 
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Arthur!    It  is  too  late  for  you  to  be  here. 
It  was  wrong  to  flay  fo  late." 

"  I  have  been  wrong ;  but  how  too  late? 
I  entered  but  this  moment.  It  is  twilight 
ftill— is  it  not?" 

«'  No — it  is  almoft  twelve.  You  have 
been  here  a  long  four  hours — fhort  ones,  I 
would  rather  fay ;  but  indeed  you  muft  go  !" 

"  What  made  me  fo  thoughtlefs  of  the 
time  ?  But  I  will  goj  yet  not  till  you  forgive 
me!" 

I  approached  her  with  a  confidence,  and 
for  a  purpofe  at  which,  upon  reflection,  I 
am  not  a  little  furprifed ;  but  the  being  called 
Mervyn,  is  not  the  fame  in  her  company  and 
in  that  of  another.  What  is  the  difference, 
and  whence  comes  it  ?  Her  words  and  looks 
engrofs  me.  My  mind  wants  room  for  any 
other  object.  But  why  enquire  whence  the 
difference  ?  The  fuperiority  of  her  merits  and 
attractions  to  all  thofe  whom  I  knew,  would 
furely  account  for  my  fervour.  Indifference, 
if  I  felt  it,  would  be  the  only  juft  occafion 
of  wonder. 

The 
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The  hour  was  indeed  too  late,  and  I 
haftened  home.  Stevens  was  waiting  my 
return  with  fome  anxiety.  I  apologized  for 
my  delay,  and  recounted  to  him  what  had 
juft  patted.  He  liftcned  with  more  than 
ufual  intereft.  When  I  had  finifhed — 

««  Mervyn,"  faid  he,  "  you  feem  not  to 
be  aware  of  your  prefent  fituation.  From 
what  you  now  tell  me,  and  From  what  you 
have  formerly  told  me,  one  thing  feems  very 
plain  to  me.'* 

"  Prithee,  what  is  it?'* 
"  Eliza  Hadwin — do   you  wilh — could 
you  bear  to  fee  her  the  wife  of  another  ?" 

"  Five  years  hence  I  will  anfwer  you. 
Then  my  anfwer  may  be — £  No  j  I  wilh  her 
only  to  be  mine.' — Till  then,  I  widi  her  only 
to  be  my  pupil,  my  ward,  my  lifter." 

"  But  thefe  are  remote  considerations-— • 
they  are  bars  to  marriage,  but  not  to  love. 
Would  it  not  moleft  and  difquiet  you  ta 
obferve  in  her  a  paffion  for  another?" 

"  It  would  ;  but  only  on  her  own  account 
•—not  on  mine.  At  a  fuitable  age  it  is  very 

likely 
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likely  1  may  love  her ;  becaufe  it  is  likely,  IT 
fhe  holds  on  in  her  prefent  career,  fhe  will 
then  be  worthy.  But  .at  prefent,  though  I 
would  die  to  enfure  her  happinefs,  I  have, 
no  wim  to  enfure  it  by  marriage  with 
her." 

"  Is  there  no  other  whom  you  love  ?" 
"  No.     There  is  one  worthier  than  all 
others— one  whom  I  wim  the  woman  who 
fhall  be  my  wife,  to  refemble  in  all  things." 
*•  And  who  is  this  model  ?" 
"  You   know  J   can  only   mean  Achfa 
Fielding." 

"  If  you  love  her  likenefs,  why  not  love 
herfelf?" 

I  felt  rry  heart  leap. — "  What  a  thought 
is  that  ?  Love  her  I  dot  as  1  love  my  God — 
as  I  love  virtue.  To  love  her  in  another 
fenfe,  would  brand  me  for  a  lunatic.*' 

"  To  love  her  as  a  woman,  then,  appears 
to  you  an  ad  of  folly." 

««  In  me  it  would  be  worfe  than  folly. 
'Twould  be  frenzy !" 
«  And  why  ?" 

«  Why ! 
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"Why  ! — Real'y,  my  friend,  youaftonifli 
me.  Nay,  you  ftartleniei  for- a  queltion 
like  that  implies  a  doubt  in  you  whether  I 
have  not  actually  harboured  ihe  thought." 

"  No,'*  faid  he,  imiiing,  "  prefumptuous 
though  you  be,  you  have  not,  to   be  fure* 
reached  fo  high  a  pitch.     But  (till,  though  I 
think,  you  innocent  of  fo  heinous  an  offence, 
there  is  no  harm  in  afking  why  you  might 
not  love  her,  and  even  leek  her  for  a  wife." 
"  Achfa  Fielding  my  wife  !    Good  Hea 
ven  !" — The  very  found  threw  my  foul  into 
unconquerable  tumults. — "  Take  care,  my 
friend, '*  continued  I,  in  befeeching  accents  ; 
"  you  may  do  me  more  injury  than  you  con 
ceive,  by  even  ftarting  fuch  a  thought." 

"  True,"  faid  he,  "  as  long  as  fuch 
obftacles  exift  to  your  fuccefs — fo  many 
incurable  objections  :  for  inftance,  (he  is  fix 
years  older  than  you." 

"  That  is  an  advantage.  Pier  age  is 
what  it  ought  to  be." 

.   ««  But  (he  has  been  a  wife  and  a  mother 
already." 

«  That 
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«'  That  is  likewife  an  advantage.  She 
has  wifdom,  becaufe  (lie  has  experience. 
Her  fenfibilities  are  ftronger,  becaufe  they 
have  been  exercifed  and  chaftened.  Her 
fiift  marriage  was  unfortunate  ;  the  purer  is 
the  felicity  (he  will  tafte  in  a  fecond  1  If  her 
fecond  choice  be  propitious,  the  greater  her 
tendcrncfo  and  gratitude." 

"  But  (he  is  a  foreigner  j  independent  of 
controul,  and  rich." 

"  All  which  are  bleflings  to  herfelf  and 
to  him  for  whom  her  hand  is  referved  ',  efpe- 
cially  if,  like  me,  he  is  indigent." 

"  But  then  (he  is  unfightly  as  a  night-hag, 
tawney  as  a  Moor,  the  eye  of  a  Gipfy,  low 
in  ftature,  contemptibly  diminutive,  fcarcely 
bulk  enough  to  cafl  a  (hadow  as  (he  walks, 
lefs  luxuriance  than  a  charred  log,  fewer 
elafticities  than  a  (heet  pebble  !" 

"  Hufli !  hulh  !  blaiphemer  1"  and  I 
put  my  hand  before  his  mouth — c*  have  I 
not  told  you  that  in  mind,  peribn,  and  con 
dition  (he  is  the  type  aficr  which  my  ena 
moured  fancy  has  modelled  my  wife  ?" 

«  Oh, 
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"  Oh,  ho  !  Then  the  objection  does  not 
lie  with  you  :  it  lies  with  her,  it  feems. 
She  can  find  nothing  in  you  to  ffleem  1 
And  pray,  for  what  faults  do  you  think  ihe 
would  rejeft  you  ?" 

"  I  cannot  tell.  That  (he  cm  ever 
balance  for  a  moment  on  fuch  a  queftion,  is 
incredible.  Me!  me!  That  Achfa Yielding 
fliould  think  of  me  !" 

"  Incredible  indeed !  You  who  are 
loath fome  in  your  perfon,  an  idiot  in  your 
underflanding,  a  villain  in  your  morals ! 
deformed  !  withered  !  vain,  ftupid,  and 
malignant! — that  fuch  an  one  fhould  chufe 
you  for  an  idol!" 

"  Pray,  my   friend,'*    (aid  I,  anxioufly, 
"  jeft  not.     What  mean  you  by  a  hint  of 
this  kind  ?" 

<e  I  will  not  jeft  then,  but  will  foberly 
enquire,  what  fau'ts  are  they  which  make 
this  lady's  choice  of  you  fo  incredible? 
You  are  younger  than  Ihe,  though  no  one 
who  merely  obferved  your  manners,  and 
heard  you  talk,  would  take  you  to  be  under 

thirty. 
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thirty.     You  are  poor.    Are  thefe  impedi 
ments?" 

"  I  mould  think  not.  I  have  heard  he* 
reafon  with  admirable  eloquence  againft  the 
vain  diftinctions  of  property,  and  nation, 
and  rank.  They  were  once  of  moment  in 
her  eyes  ;  but  the  fufFerings,  humiliations, 
and  reflections  of  years  have  cured  her  of  the 
folly.  Her  nation  has  fuffered  too  much  by 
the  inhuman  antipathies  of  religious  and 
pplitical  faction  j  me  herfelfhas  felt  fo  often 
the  contumelies  of  the  rich,  the  high-born, 
and  the  bigotted,  that " 

"  Prithee  then,  what  doft  imagine  hef 
objections  to  be  ?" 

««  Why,  I  don't  know.  The  thought 
was  fo  aipiring  ;  to  call  her  my  wife  was  an 
height  of  blifs,  the  very  diitani  view  of 
which  made  my  head  dizzy." 

"  An  height,  however,  to  attain  which 
-you  luppofe  only  her  confent,  her  love  to 
be  neceffury  ?" 

"  Without  doubt,  her  love  is  indif- 
penlable." 

"  Sit 
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•*  S\t  down,  Arthur,  and  let  us  no  longer 
treat  this  matter  lightly.  I  clearly  fee  the 
importance  of  this  moment  to  this  lady's 
happinefs  and  your's.  It  is  plain  that  you 
love  this  woman.  How  could  you  help  it  ? 
A  brilliant  (kin  is  not  her's,  nor  elegant  pro 
portions,  nor  majeflic  ftature ;  yet  no  crea 
ture  had  ever  more  power  to  bewitch.  Her 
manners  have  grace  and  dignity  that  flow 
from  exquifite  feeling,  delicate  tafte,  and  the 
quickeft  and  keeneft  penetration.  She  has 
the  wifdom  of  men  and  of  books.  Her  lym- 
pathies  are  enforced  by  reafon,  and  her 
chanties  regulated  by  knowledge.  She  has 
a  woman's  age,  fortune  more  than  you  wifh, 
and  a  fpotlefs  fame.  How  could  you  fail 
to  love  her  ?  You,  who  are  her  chofen 
friend,  who  partake  her  pleafures,  and  (hare 
her  employments,  on  whom  (lie  almoft  exclu- 
fively  bellows  her  fociety  and  confidence, 
and  to  whom  (he  thus  affords  the  ftrougeft  of 
all  indirect  proofs  of  impaffioned  efteem — •- 
how  could  you,  with  all  that  firmnefs  to 

love, 
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love,  joined  with  aM  that  difcernment  of  her 
excellence — how  could  you  efcape  the  en 
chantment  ?  You  have  nor  thought  of 
marriage  ;  you  have  not  fi.fy'-cled  your 
love.  From  the  purity  of  your  mind,  trjrn 
the  idolatry  with  which  this  woman  has 
inf^ired  you,  you  have  imaged  no  dflio'.it 
beyond  chat  of  enjoying  her  lociety  as  you 
now  do,  and  hive  never  foil  ere  -\  a  hope 
beyond  this  privilege.  How  quickly  would 
this  tranqnill  fy  var.ilh,  and  the  true  ftate  of 
your  heart  be,  evinced,  if  a  rival  fhou'd  enier 
the  fcene,  and  be  enteira'ned  with  pre 
ference  !  Then  would  the  feal  be  removed, 
the  fpell  be  broken,  and  you  would  awaken 
to  terror  and  to  anguifh.  Of  this,  however, 
there  is  no  danger.  Your  paffion  is  not  felt 
by  you  alone.  From  her  treatment  of  you, 
your  diffidence  tlifables  you  from  feeing  j  but 
nothing  can  be  clearer  to  me  than  that  ihe 
loves  you." 

I  ftarted  on  my  feet.   A  flufh  of  fcorching 
heat  flowed  to  every  part  of  my  frame.    My 

temples 
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temples  began  to  throb  like  my  heart.  I 
was  half  delirious,  and  my  'delirium  was 
flrangely  compounded  of  fear  and  hope,  of 
delight  and  terror. 

«'  What  have  you  done,  my  friend  ? 
You  have  overturned  my  peace  of  mind. 
Till  now  the  image  of  this  woir.an  has  been 
followed  by  complacency  and  fober  rapture  5 
but  your  words  have  dathed  the  Icene  with 
difmay  and  confufion.  You  have  raifed  up 
wiQies,  and  dreams,  and  doubts,  which  pof- 
fefs  me  in  fpite  of  my  reafon,  in  fpite  of  a 
thoufind  proofs.  Good  God !  You  fay 
fhe  loves. — Love. me!  me,  a  boy  in  age,  bred 
in  clownilh  ignorance,  fcarcely  umered  into 
the  world,  more  than  child iihly  unlearned 
and  raw,  a  barn-door  fimp'eton — a  plough- 
tail,  kitchen-htarth,  turnip- hoeing  novice  ! 
She,  thus  fplendidly  endowed,  tLus  allied  to 
Noblee,  thus  gifted  with  arts,  and  adorned 
with  graces,  that  me  (hould  chu/e  me — me 
for  the  [  artner  of  her  fortune,  her  afte&ians, 
and  her  life  !  It  cannot  be.  Yet,  il  it  were ; 

4  if 
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if  your  guefTes  fhould — prove— Oaf f 
madman  !  To  indulge  fo  fatal  a  chimera-— 
fo  ram  a  dream  ! — My  friend  !  my  friend  ! 
I  feel  that  you  have  done  me  an  irreparable 
injury.  I  can  never  more  look  her  in  the 
face.  I  can  never  more  frequent  her  fociety. 
Thefe  new  thoughts  will  belet  and  torment 
me.  My  diiquiet  will  chain  up  my  tongue. 
That  overflowing  gratitude,  that  innocent 
joy,  unconfcious  of  offence,  and  knowing 
no  reftraint,  which  have  hitherto  been  my 
titles  to  her  favour,  will  fly  from  my  features 
and  manners.  I  fliall  be  anxious,  vacant, 
•and  unhappy  in  her  prefence.  I  (hall  dread 
to  look  at  her,  or  to  open  my  lips,  left  my 
mad  and  unhallowed  ambition  fhould  betray 
itfelf." 

««  Well,"  replied  Stevens,  "  this  fcene 
is  quite  new.  I  could  almoft  find  it  in 
my  heart  to  pity  you.  I  did  not  expect 
this ;  and  yet,  from  my  knowledge  of  your 
character,  I  ought  perhaps  to  have  forefeen 
it.  This  is  a  necefTary  part  of  the  drama. 

A  joyous 
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A  joyous  certainty  on  thefe  occafions  muft 
always  be  preceded  by  fufpenfes  and  doubts; 
and  the  clofe  will  be  joyous  in  proportion  as 
the  preludes  are  excruciating.  Go  to  bed, 
my  good  friend,  and  think  of  this.  Time, 
and  a  few  more  interviews  with  Mrs.  Field 
ing  will,  I  doubt  not,  fet  all  to  rights." 


CHAP, 
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CHAP.    XVI. 


A    DREAM    AND    DISCOVERY. 

J  WENT  to  my  chamber;  but  what  dif 
ferent  lenfations  did  I  carry  into  it  from 
thofe  with  which  I  had  left  it  a  few  hours 
before.  1  flretched  myfelf  on  the  mattrefs, 
and  put  out  the  light ;  but  the  ivvarm  of 
new  images  that  rufhed  on  my  mind  fet  me 
again  inftantly  in  motion.  All  was  rapid, 
vague,  and  undefined,  wearying  and  dif- 
trading  my  attention.  I  was  roufed  as  by  a 
divine  voice,  that  faid — "  Sleep  no  more  : 
Mcrvyn  (hall  fleep  no  more.'* 

What  chiefly  occupied  me  was  a  namelefs 

fort 
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sort  of  terror.  What  shall  I  compare  it  to? 
Methinks,  that  one  falling  from  a  tree  over 
hanging  a  torrent,  plunged  into  the  whirl 
ing  eddy,  and  gasping  and  struggling  while 
he  sinks  to  rise  no  more,,  would  feel  just 
as  I  did  then.  Nay,  some  such  image  ac 
tually  possessed  me.  Such  was  one  of  my 
reveries,  in  which  suddenly  I  stretched  my 
hand,  and  caught  the  arm  of  a  chair.  This 
act  called  me  back  to  reason,  or  rather 
gave  my  soul  opportunity  to  roam  into  a 
new  track  equally  wild. 

Was  it  the  abruptness  of  this  vision  that 
thus  confounded  me?  Was  it  a  latent  error 
in  my  moral  constitution,  which  this  new 
conjuncture  drew  forth  into  influence? 
These  were  all  the  tokens  of  a  mind  lost  to 
itself,  bewildered,  unhinged,  plunged  into 
a  drear  insanity. 

Nothing  less  could  have  prompted  so 
fantastically;  for,  midnight  as  it  was,  my 
chamber's  solitude  was  not  to  be  supported. 
After  a  few  turns  across  the  floor,  I  left  the 
room  and  the  house.  I  walked  without 
VOL.  in.  o  design, 
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design,  and  in  a  hurried  pace.  I  posted 
straight  to  the  house  of  Mrs.  Fielding.  I 
lifted  the  latch,  but  the  door  did  not  open. 
It  was  no  doubt  locked. 

"  How  comes  this?*'  said  I,  and  looked 
around  me.  The  hour  and  occasion  were 
unthought  of.  Habituated  to  .this  path, 
I  had  taken  it  spontaneously. —  "How 
comes  this  ?"  repeated  I.  "  Locked  upon 
me!  But  I  will  summon  them,  I  warrant 
me; — and  rung  the  bell,  not  timidly  or 
slightly,  but  with  violence. 

Some  one  hastened  from  above.  I  saw 
the  glimmer  of  a  candle  through  the  key 
hole. 

"  Strange,"  thought  J,  "  a  candle  at 
noonday  !" 

The  door  was  opened,  and  my  poor 
Eliza,  robed  in  acarelessand  a  hasty  manner, 
appeared.  She  started  at  sight  of  me,  but 
merely  because  she  did  not  in  a  moment 
recognise  me. — "  Ah,  Arthur,  is  it  you  ? 
Come  in.  My  mamma  has  wanted  you 

these 
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thefe  two  hours.  I  was  juft  going  to  dif- 
patch  Philip  to  tell  you  to  come." 

"  Lead  me  Co  her,"  faid  I. 

She  led  the  way  into  the  parlour.-— 
"  Wait  a  moment  here  :  I  will  tell  her  you 
are  come  ;"  and  (he  tripped  away. 

Prefently  a  ftep  was  heard.  The  door 
opened  again,  and  then  entered  a  man.  He 
was  tall,  elegant,  fedate  to  a  degree  of  fa J» 
nefs — fumething  in  his  drefs  and  afpec"l  that 
befpoke  the  foreigner — the  Frenchman. 

"  What,"  faid  he,  mildly,  "  is  your 
bufmefs  with  my  wife  ?  She  cannot  fee  you 
inftanlly,  and  has  fent  me  to  receive  your 
commands  !'* 

"  Your  wife! — I  want  Mrs.  Fielding." 

"  True,  and  Mrs.  Fielding  is  my  wife* 
Thank  Heaven  I  have  come  in  time  to 
didover  her,  and  claim  her  as  fuch." 

I  darted  back.  I  Ihuddered.  My  joints 
flackened,  and  I  flretehed  my  hand  to  catch 
Ibmething  by  which  I  might  be  fived  from 
finking  on  the  floor.  Meanwhile  Fielding 
cha1  gcd  his  countenance  into  rage  and  fury^ 

2  He 
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He  called  me  villain,  bade  me  avaunt,  and 
drew  a  mining  fteel  from  his  bofom,  with 
which  he  dabbed  me  to  the  heart.  I  funk 
upon  the  floor,  and  a'l,  for  a  time,  was 
darknefs  and  oblivion !  At  length  I  re- 
tirned  as  it  were  to  life.  I  opened  my  eyes. 
The  rhifts  difappeared,  and  I  found  my f elf 
flretched  upon  the  bed  in  my  own  chamber.  I 
remembered  the  fatal  blow  I  had  received. 
I  put  my  hand  upon  my  bread,  the  fpot 
where  the  da<joer  entered.  There  were  no 

CJ  ^3 

traces  of  a  woun.l.  All  was  perfect  and 
entire.  Some  miracle  had  made  me  whole. 

I  railed  mytelf  up.  I  re-examined  my 
bodv.  All  around  me  was  hulhed,  till  a 
voice  from  the  pavement  belo.v  proclaimed 
that  it  was  "  pad  three  o'clock." 

"  What,"  laid  I,  "  has  ail  this  miferable 
pageantry,  this  midnight  wandering,  and 
this  ominous  interview,  been  no  more  than— 
a  dream  /" 

It  may  be  proper  to  mention,  in  explana 
tion  of  this  fcene,  and  to  fhew  the  thorough 

O 

perturbation  of  my  mind  during  this  night, 

intelligence 
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intelligence  gained  f)tne  days  after  from 
Eiiza.  She  (aid  that  about  t.vo  o'clock 
on  this  night,  (he  was  routed  by  a  violent 
ringing  of  the  bell.  She  was  ftartled  by  fo 
unfeafonable  a  fummons.  She  flept  in  a 
chamber  adjoining  Mrs.  Fielding's,  and  hefi- 
tated  whether  fhe  mould  alarm  her  friend  ; 
but  the  fummons  not  being  repeated,  fhe 
had  determined  to  forbear. 

Add-wd  to  thi-,  was  the  report  of  Mrs. 
Stevens,  who,  on  the  fame  night,  about  half 
an  hour  after  i  and  her  hufband  had  retired, 
imagined  that  (lie  heard  the  ftrcet-door 
opened  and  (hut ;  but  this  being  followed  by 
no  other  confequence,  (he  fuppofed  herfelf 
miftaken.  I  have  little  doubt  that,  in  my 
feverim  and  troubled  fleep,  I  actually  went 
forth,  poRed  to  the  houfe  of  Mrs.  Fielding^ 
rung  for  admifllon,  and  (hortly  after  returned 
to  my  own  apartment. 

This   confufion  'of  mind   was   fomewhat 

allayed  by  the  return  of  light.     It  gave  way 

to  more   uniform,  but   not  lefs  rueful  and 

deipondent     perceptions.      The    image    of 

o  3  Achfa 
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Achfa  filled  my  fancy ;  but  it  was  the 
harbinger  of  nothing  but  humiliation  and 
forrow.  T°  outroot  the  convidion  of  my 
own  unworthinefs,  to  perfuade  myfelf  that  I 
was  regarded  with  the  tendernefs  that  Stevens 
had  afcribed  to  her,  that  the  difcovery  of  my 
thoughts  would  not  excite  her  anger  and 
grief,  I  felt  to  be  impoffible. 

In  this  (late  of  mind  I  could  not  fee  her. 
To  declare  my  feelings  would  produce  indig 
nation  and  anguifh  ;  to  hide  them  from  her 
fcrutiny  was  not  in  my  power :  yet  what 
would  (he  think  of  my  eftranging  myfelf 
from  her  fociety  ?  What  expedient  could  I 
honeftly  adopt  to  juftify  my  abfence,  and 
what  employments  could  I  fubftitute  for 
thofe  precious  hours  hitherto  devoted  to 
her? 

"  This  afternoon,"  thought  I,  "  (lie  has 
been  invited  to  fpend  at  Stedman's  country- 
houfe  on  Schuylkill.  She  confented  to  go, 
and  I  was  to  accompany  her.  I  am  fit  only 
for  folitude.  My  behaviour  in  her  prefence 
will  be  enigmatical,  capricious,  and  morofe. 
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I  mud  not  go.  Yet  what  will  fhe  think  of 
my  failure?  Not  to  go  will  be  injurious 
and  fufpicious." 

I  was  undetermined.  The  appointed 
hour  arrived.  I  flood  at  my  chamber' 
window,  torn  by  variety  of  purpofes,  and 
fwayed  alternately  by  repugnant  arguments* 
I  leveral  times  went  to  the  door  of  my  apart* 
ment,  and  put  my  foot  upon  the  fir  ft  ftep 
of  the  ftaircafe;  but  as  often  paufed,  recon- 
fidered,  and  returned  to  my  room. 

In  thefe  fluctuations  the  hour  paflcd. 
No  meffenger  arrived  from  Mrs.  Fielding, 
enquiring  into  the  caufe  of  my  delay.  Was 
fhe  offended  at  my  negligence  ?  Was  fhe" 
fick  and  difabled  from  going,  or  had  fhe 
changed  her  mind  ?  I  now  remember  her 
parting  words  at  our  lafl  interview.  Were 
they  not  fufceptible  of  two  conftru<5lions  ? 
She  faid  my  vifit  was  too  long,  and  bade  me 
begone.  Did  fhe  fufped:  my  prefumption, 
and  is  me  determined  thus  to  punilh  me  ?'* 

This  terror  added  anew  to  all  my  former 

anxieties.     It  was  impoffible  to  refl  in  this 

o  4  fuipenfe. 
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fufpenfe.  I  would  go  to  her.  I  would  lay 
before  her  all  the  anguifti  of  my  heart :  I 
would  not  fpare  myfelf.  She  (hall  not 
reproach  me  more  feverely  than  I  will 
reproach  myfelf.  I  will  hear  my  fentence 
from  her  own  lips,  and  promife  unlimited 
fubmiffion  to  the  doom  of  feparation  and 
exile,  which  fhe  will  pronounce. 

I  went  forthwith  to  her  houfe.  The 
drawing-room  and  fummer-houfe  were 
empty.  I  fummoned  Philip,  the  footman.— 
His  miftrefs  was  gone  to  Mr.  Stedman's. 

"  How !  To  Stedman'b  ?  In  whofe 
company  ?" 

"  Mils  Stedman  and  her.  brother  called 
for  her  in  the  carriage,  and  periuaded  her  to 
go  with  them." 

Now  my  heart  funk  indeed  !  Mifs  Sted 
man's  brother !  A  youth,  forward,  gallant, 
and  gay  !  Flumed  with  profperity,  and  juft 
returned  from  Europe,  with  all  the  confi 
dence  of  age,  and  all  the  ornaments  of  educa 
tion  !  She  has  gone  with  him,  though  pre- 
engaged 
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engaged   to   me  !     Poor   Arthur,    how  art 
thoti  defpifed  ! 

This  information  only  heightened  my 
impatience.  I  went  away,  but  returned  in 
the  evening.  I  waited  till  eleven,  but  me 
came  not  back.  I  cannot  juftly  paint  the 
interval  that  patted  till  next  morning.  It 
was  void  of  fleep.  On  leaving  her  houfe  I 
wandered  into  the  fields.  Every  moment 
increafed  my  impatience. — "  She  will  pro 
bably  fpend  the  morrow  at  Stedman's,"  faid 
I,  "  and  poflibly  the  next  day.  Why 
mould  I  wait  for  her  return  ?  Why  not  feek 
her  there,  and  rid  myfelf  at  once  of  this 
agonizing  fufpenfe  ?  Why  not  go  thither 
now  ?  This  night,  wherever  I  fpend  it,  will 
be  unacquainted  with  repofe.  I  will  go ;  it 
is  already  near  twelve,  and  the  diftance  is 
more  than  eight  miles.  I  will  hover  near 
the  houfe  till  morning,  and  then,  as  early  as 
pofiibk,  demand  an  interview." 

I  was    well    acquainted   with   Stedman's 

villa,  having  formerly  been  there  with  Mrs. 

Fielding.     I   quickly  entered  its  precindls. 

05  I  went 
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1  went  clofe  to  the  houfe,  and  looked  mourn 
fully  at  every  window.  At  one  of  them  a  light 
was  to  be  feen,  and  I  took  various  ftations 
to  difcover,  if  pofiible,  the  perfons  within. 
Methought  once  I  caught  a  glimpfe  of  a 
female,  whom  my  fancy  eafily  imagined  to 
be  Achfa.  I  fat  down  upon  the  lawn,  fome 
hundred  feet  from  the  houfe,  and  oppofite 
the  window  whence  the  light  proceeded.  I 
watched  it,  till  at  length  lome  one  came  to 
the  window,  lifted  it,  and  leaning  on  her 
arms,  continued  to  look  out. 

The  preceding  day  had  been  a  very  fultry 
one;  the  night,  as  ufual  after  iuch  a  day,  and 
the  fall  of  a  violent  Ihower,  was  delight 
fully  ferene  and  pleafant.  Where  I  fat  was 
enlightened  by  the  moon.  Whether  flic 
faw  me  or  not,  I  could  hardly  tell,  or  whe 
ther  fhe  diftinguiflied  any  thing  but  a  human 
figure. 

Without  reflecting  on  what  was  due  to 
decorum  and  punctilio,  I  immediately  drew 
near  the  houfe.  I  quickly  perceived  that 
her  attention  was  fixed.  Neither  of  us 
fpoke,  till  I  had  placed  my felf  directly  under 

her* 
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her  ;  I  then  opened  my  lips,  without  know 
ing  in  what  manner  to  acdrefs  her.  She 
fpoke  firft,  and  in  a  ftartled  and  anxious 
voice,  cried — "  Who  is  that  ?" 

"  Arthur  Mervyn  :  he  that  was  two  days 
ago  your  friend." 

"  Mervyn  !  What  is  it  that  brings  you 
here  at  this  hour?  What  is  the  matter? 
What  has  happened  ?  Is  any  body  Tick  ?" 

"  All  is  fafe — all  are  in  good  health." 

"  What  then  do  you  come  hither  for  at 
jfuch  an  hour  ?" 

et  I  meant  not  to  diflurb  you.  I  meant 
not  to  be  feen." 

"  Good  Heavens!  how  you  frighten  me! 
What  can  be  the  reafon  of  fo  ftrange " 

"  Be  not  alarmed.  I  meant  to  hover 
near  the  houfe  till  morning,  that  I  might  fee 
you  as  early  as  pofTible." 

"  For  what  purpofe  ?" 

'*  I  will  tell  you  when  we  meet,  and  let 
that  be  at  five  o'clock.  The  fun  will  then 
be  rifen  ;  in  the  cedar-grove  under  the 
bank  ;  till  when  farewell !" 

Having  faid  this,  I  prevented  all  expoflu- 
o  6  lation 
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Jation  by  turning  the  angle  of  the  houfc, 
and  haftening  towards  the  (hore  of  the 
river.  I  roved  about  the  grove  that  I  have 
mentioned.  In  one  part  of  it  are  a  ruftic 
feat  and  table,  mrouded  by  trees  and  (hrubs, 
and  an  intervening  eminence,  from  the 
view  of  thofe  in  the  houfe.  This  I  defigned 
to  be  the  clofing  fcene  of  my  deftiny. 

Prefcntly  I  left  this  fpot,  and  wandered 
upward  through  embarraflfed  and  obfcure 
paths,  darting  forward  or  checking  my  pace, 
according  as  my  wayward  meditations  go 
verned  me.  Shall  I  defcribe  my  thoughts  ? 
Impofilble  !  It  was  certainly  a  temporary  lofs 
of  reafon  j  nothing  lefs  than  madnefs  could 
lead  me  into  fuch  devious  tracts,  drag  me 
down  to  fohopelefs,helplefs,panicfula  depth, 
and  drag  me  down  fo  fuddenly,  lay  wafte,  as 
at  a  figna),  all  my  flourifhing  ftruftures,  and 
reduce  them  in  a  moment  to  a  fcene  of con- 
fufion  and  horror. 

What  did  I  fear  ?  What  did  I  hope  ? 
What  did  I  defign  ? — I  cannot  tell ;  my 
glooms  were  to  retire  with  the  night.  The 
point  to  which  every  tumultuous  feeling 

was 
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was  linked,  was  the  coming  interview  with 
Achfa.  That  was  the  boundary  of  flu6V.ua- 
tion  and  fufpenfe.  Here  was  the  fealing 
and  ratification  of  my  doom. 

I  rent  a  paflage  through  the  thicket,  and 
ftruggled  upward  till  I  reached  the  edge  of  a 
confiderable  precipice.  I  laid  me  down  at 
my  length  upon  the  rock,  whofe  cold  and 
hard  furface  I  prefied  with  my  bared  and 
throbbing  breaft.  I  leaned  over  the  edge, 
fixed  my  eyes  upon  the  water,  and  wept — 
plentifully  ;  but  why  ? 

May  this  be  my  heart's  laft  beat,  if  I  can 
tell  why ! 

I  had  wandered  fo  far  from  Stedman's, 
that,  when  roufed  by  the  light,  I  had  fome 
miles  to  walk  before  I  could  reach  the  place 
of  meeting.  Achfa  was  already  there.  I 
Hid  down  the  rock  above,  and  appeared 
before  her.  Well  might  (lie  be  ftartled  at 
my  wild  and  abrupt  appearance. 

I  placed  myfelf,  without  uttering  a  word, 
upon  a  feat  oppofite  to  her,  the  table  be 
tween,  and  croffing  my  arms  upon  the  table, 
leaned  my  head  upon  them,  while  my  face 

was 
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was  turned  towards,  and  my  eyes  fixed  upon 
her's.  I  feemed  to  have  loft  the  power  and 
the  inclination  to  fpeak. 

She  regarded  me  at  firft  with  anxious 
curiofity.  After  examining  my  looks,  every 
emotion  was  TA allowed  up  m  terrified 
forrow. 

"  For  God's  fake  !  what  does  all  this 
mean  ?  Why  am  I  called  to  this  place  ? 
What  tidings,  what  fearful  tidings  do  you 
bring?" 

I  did  not  change  my  pofture,  or  fpeak. 

*'  What,"  {he  refumed,  "  could  infpire 
all  this  woe?  Keep  me  not  in  this  fufpenfe^ 
Arthur!  Thefe  looks  and  this  filence  fhock 
and  afflift  me  too  much  !" 

"  Afflict  you  !"  faid  I  at  laft.  "  I  came 
to  tell  you  what,  now  that  I  am  here,  I  can 
not  tell."— There  1  flopped. 

"Say  what,  1  entreat  you  !  You  feem  to 
be  very  uahaj  py — iu'.li  a  rhan0e — from 
yefterday  !'* 

"  Yes,  from  yefterday !  Ail  then  was 

a  oyous 
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a  joyous  calm  ;  and  now  all  is but  then 

1  knew  not  my  infamy,  my  guilt !" 

"  What  words  are  thefe,  and  from  you, 
Arthur!  Guilt  is  to  you  impoffible.  If 
purity  is  to  be  found  on  earth,  it  is  lodged 
in  your  heart.  What  have  you  done  ?" 

"  I  have  dared — how  little  you  expect 
the  extent  of  my  daring!  That  fuch  as  I 
mould  look  upwards  with  this  ambition!" 

I  now  flood  up,  and  taking  her  hands  in 
mine,  as  (he  fat,  looked  earneftly  in  her 
face.—'"  I  come  only  to  befeech  your  pardon 
— to  tell  you  my  crime,  and  then  difappear 
for  ever.  But  firft  let  me  fee  if  there  be  any 
omen  of  forgivenefs.  Your  looks — they 
are  kind,  heavenly,  compaflionate  flill.  I 
will  trufl  them,  I  believe  :  and  yet,"  letting 
go  her  hands,  and  turning  away,  <f  this 
offence  is  beyond  the  reach  even  of  your 
mercy  !" 

"  How  beyond  meafure  thefe  words  and 
this  deportment  diftrels  me  !  Let  me  know 
the  worfl— I  cannot  bear  to  be  thus  per 
plexed." 

"  Why," 
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"  Why,"  faid  I,  turning  quickly  round* 
and  again  taking  her  hands,  "  that  Mervyn, 
whom  you  have  honoured  and  confided  in, 
and  bleflcd  with  your  fweet  regards,  has 
been " 

"  What  has  he  been  ?  Divinely  amiable, 
heroic  in  his  virtue,  I  am  fure  !  What  elfe 
has  he  been  ?" 

"  This  Mervyn  has  imagined,  has  dared 
i Will  you  forgive  him  ?" 

"  Forgive  you  what  ?  Why  don't  you 
fpeak  ?  Keep  not  my  foul  in  this  fufpenfe  !" 

"  He  has  dared But  do  not  think  that 

I  am  he  ! — Continue  to  look  as  now,  and  re- 
ferve  your  killing  glances,  the  vengeance  of 
thofe  eyes,  as  for  one  that  is  abient. 
Why,  what — you  weep  then  at  latt !  That 
is  a  propitious  fign.  When  pity  drops  from 
the  eyes  of  our  judge,  then  fhould  the  fuppli- 
ant  approach.  Now,  in  confidence  of  par 
don,  I  will  tell  you. — This  Mervyn,  not  con 
tent  with  all  you  have  hitherto  granted  him, 
has  dared — to  love  you — nay,  to  think  of 
you  as  of  his  wife  !" 

Her 
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Her  eyes  funk  beneath  mine,  and  difen- 
gaging  her  hands,  she  covered  her  face  with 
them. 

"  I  fee  my  fate,'*  faid  I,  in  a  tone  of 
defpair.  "  Too  well  did  I  predict  the  effect 
of  this  confeffion  !  But  I  will  go — and  unfor- 
given  /" 

She  now  partly  uncovered  her  face.  The 
hand,  withdrawn  from  her  cheek,  was  ftretch- 
ed  towards  me.  She  looked  at  me. 

"  Arthur,  I  do  forgive  thee  !" 

With  what  accents  was  this  uttered  ! 
With  what  looks  !  The  cheek  that  was 
before  pale  with  terror,  was  now  crimfoned 
over  by  a  different  emotion,  and  delight 
fwam  in  her  eyes. 

Could  I  miftake  ?  My  doubts,  my  new 
born  fears  made  me  tremble  while  I  took  the 
offered  hand. 

"  Surely,"  faltered  I,  "  I  am  not — I  can 
not  be  fobleffed!" 

There  was  no  need  of  words ;  the  hand 
that  I  held,  was  lufficientiy  eloquent.  She 
was  Hill  filent. 

"  Surely,' 
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"  Surely,"  faid  I,  ««  my  fenfes  deceive 
ire  !  A  bills  like  this  cannot  be  referved  for 
me  !  Tel!  me  once  more — fct  my  doubtmg 
hea^t  at  reft!" 

She  now  gave  herfelf  to  my  arms. 

'*  I  have  not  words — let  your  own  heart 
tell  you,  you  have  made  your  Achfa " 

At  this  moment  a  voice  from  without,  it 
was  Mifs  Sted man's, called — "  Mrs.  Fielding, 
where  are  you  ?" 

My  friend  ftarted  up,  and  in  a  hafty  voice 
bade  me  begone. 

"  You  muft  not  be  feen  by  this  giddy 
girl.  Come  hither  this  evening,  as  if  by  my 
appointment,  and  I  will  return  with  you." 

She  left  me  in  a  kind  of  trance.  I  was 
immoveable.  My  reverie  was  too  delicious ! 

But  let  me  not  attempt  the  picture. 

If  I  can  convey  no  image  of  my  {*ate  pre 
vious  to  this  interview,  my  fubfequent  feel 
ings  are  ftill  more  beyond  the  reach  of  my 
powers  todefcribe. 

Agreeably  to  the  commands  of  my 
miftrefs,  I  haftened  away,  evading  paths 

which 
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which  might  expofc  me  to  obfervation.  I 
fpeedily  made  my  friends  partake  of  my 
joy,  and  pafled  the  day  in  a  (late  of  folemn, 
but  confufed  rapture.  I  did  not  accurately 
portray  the  various  parts  of  my  felicity.  The 
whole  rufhed  upon  my  foul  at  once.  My 
conceptions  were  too  rapid  and  too  com- 
prehenfive,  to  be  diftinct. 

I  went  to  Sredman's  in  the  evening.  I 
found  in  the  accents  and  looks  of  my  Achfa 
new  aliurances  that  all  which  had  lately 
pafled,  was  more  than  a  dream.  She  made 
excufes  for  leaving  the  Stedmans  fooner  than 
ordinary,  and  was  accompanied  to  the  city 
by  her  friend.  We  dropped  Mrs.  Fielding 
at  her  own  houfe;  and  thither,  after  ac 
companying  Mifs  Stedman  home,  I  re 
turned  upon  the  wings  of  tremulous  im 
patience. 

Now  could  I  repeat  every  word  of  every 
converfation  that  has  fince  taken  place  be* 
tween  us  j  but  why  fhould  I  do  that  on 
paper  ?  Indeed  it  could  not  be  done.  All 

is 
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is  of  equal  value,  and  all  could  not  be  com- 
prifed  but  in  many  volumes.  There  needs 
nothing  more  deeply  to  imprint  it  on  my 
memory ;  and  while  thus  reviewing  the 
puft,  I  fhould  be  iniquitoufly  neglecting  the 
prefent.  What  is  given  to  the  pen,  would 
be  taken  from  her;  and  that  indeed  would 

be But  no  need  of  faying  what  it  would 

be,  fince  it  is  impomble. 

I  merely  write  to  allay  thefc  tumults  which 
our  necefiary  feparation  produces — to  aid 
me  in  calling  up  a  little  patience  till  the  time 
arrives  when  our  perfons,  like  our  minds, 
fhall  be  united  for  ever.  That  time  may 
nothing  happen  to  prevent ! — But  nothing 
can  happen.  But  why  this  ominous  mif^iv- 
ing  juft  now  ?  My  love  has  infected  me  with, 
thefe  unworthy  terrors,  for  me  has  them  too. 

This  morning  1  was  relating  my  dream 
to  her.  She  darted,  and  grew  pale.  A  fad 
fiience  enfued  the  cheerfulnefs  that  had 
reigned  before. 

"  Why  thus  dejected,  n:y  friend  ?" 

"  I  hate  your  dream.  It  is  a  horrid 

thought. 
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thought.     Would  to  God  it  had  never  oc 
curred  to  you!" 

"  Why  fufely  you  place  no  confidence  in 
dreams !" 

"  I  know  not  where  to  place  confidence 
— not  in  my  prefent  promifes  of  joy."—* 
And  (he  wept. 

I  endeavoured  to  footh  or  confole  her. 
Why,  I  afked,  did  (he  weep. 

"  My  heart  is  fore.  Former  difappoint* 
meets  were  io  heavy  ;  the  hopes  which  were 
blafted  were  io  like  my  prefent  ones>  that 
the  dread  of  a  like  refult  will  intrude  upon 
my  thoughts.  And  now  your  dream  !  —  In 
deed  I  know  not  what  to  do.  I  believe  I 
ought  ftiil  to  retraft — ought,  at  leaft,  to 
poftpone  anac~l  fj  irrevocable." 

Now  was  I  obliged  again  to  go  over  rriy 
catalogue  of  arguments  to  induce  her  to  con 
firm  her  propitious  reflation  to  be  mine 
within  the  week.  I  at  lad  fucceeded  even 
in  rcftoring  her  ferenity,  and  beguiling  hef 
fea:s,  by  dwelling  on  our  future  happinefs. 

Our 
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Our  houfehold,  while  we  (laid  in  Ame 
rica — in  a  year  or  two  we  hie  to  Europe— 
fhould  be  thus  compofcd.  Fidelity,  and 
/kill,  and  pure  morals  fhould  be  fought  out 
and  enticed  by  generous  rccompences,  into 
our  domeftic  fjrvice.  Duties  fhould  be 
light  and  regular.  Such  and  fuch  fhould  be 
our  amufements  and  employments  abroad 
and  at  home  ;  and  would  not  ihis  be  true 
happinefc  ? 

"  Oh  yes — if  it  may  be  fo." 

"  It  (hail  be  fo ;  but  this  is  but  the 
humble  outline  of  the  fccnc  t  fomething  is 
itili.  to  be  added  to  complete  our  frlicity." 

"  What  more  can  be  added  ?" 

"  What  more  ?  Can  Achfa  afk  what 
tnore  ?  She  who  has  not  been  only  a 
wife—" 

But  why  am  I  indulging  this  pen-prattle? 
The  i  our  the  fixed  for  my  return  to  her  is 
come  ;  and  now  take  thyftlf  away,  quill. 
Lie  there  inug  in  thy  leathern  caie  nil  I 
call  for  ihee,  and  that  will  not  be  very  foon. 

J  believe 
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I  believe  I  will  abjure  thy  company  till  all 
is  settled  with  my  love.  Yes :  I  will  abjure 
thee  ! — so  let  this  be  thy  last  office,  till 
Mervyn  has  been  made  the  happiest  of 
men  ! 


FINIS. 


Printed  by  J.  Darling,  Leadenhall-Street,  London. 
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THE  reputation  of  an  author  is  seldom  justly  proportioned 
to  his  merit.  For  the  last  seventeen  years  our  circulating 
libraries  have  contained  several  novels  by  C.  B.  Brown,  an 
American  author,  of  whose  existence  we  were  ignorant 
(and  this  ignorance,  we  have  reason  to  suspect,  is  pretty 
general)  until  an  accident  lately  led  us-  to  the  perusal  of 
«ome  of  his  works;  yet  if  Wieland,  or  Arthur  Mervyn,  or 
Edgar  Huutly,  were  now  to  kt  for  the  first  time  ushered 
into  the  world  with  some  such  magical  addition  as""  by  the 
Author  of  Waverley,"  in  the  titlepage,  we  doubt  not  that 
every  reader  would  be  in  raptures  with  their  beauties,  and 
every  babbling  critic  tendering  his  tributary  stream  of  shal 
low  admiration  of  die  writer's  powers.  But  it  was  the 
fate  of  those  works,  when  first  reprinted  in  this  country,  to 
share  in  the  general  contempt  of  those  poor  productions, 
which,  like  the  redundant  and  needy  members  of  a  great 
house,  have  nothing  but  sounding  titles  to  sustain  them. 
The  genius  of  the  man  certainly  deserved  a  different  des 
tiny;  and  though  he  is  now  beyond  the  reach  of  human 
praise,  we  feel  irresistibly  impelled,  "  even  in  his  grave,  to 
do  him  justice."  We  believe  that  this  sentiment  is  not 
exclusively  confined  to  ourselves,  and  that  ere  long  the  pub 
lic  attention  will  be  called  to  the  same  subject  in  more  de 
tail  than  our  present  limits  can  afford. 
Brown's  novels  are  of  a  very  peculiar  kind,  and  afford 

a  singular 
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a  singular  example  of  the  successful  application  of  certain 
principles  of  effect,  (manifestly  borrowed  from  a  distin 
guished  writer  of  our  own  country),  by  which  our  attention 
is  at  the  outset  powerfully  raised,  and  our  sympathy,  during 
the  entire  progress  of  the  work,  intensely  fixed  upon  persons 
who  are  rendered  interesting,  not  so  much  from  their  indi 
vidual  qualifications,  as  from  the  strange  situations  in  which 
a  fatal  series  of  untoward  accidents  has  involved  them. 
This  mode  of  arresting  the  reader's  interest  and  curiosity 
is  more  or  less  adopted  in  every  work  of  fiction;  but  the 
first  time  that  it  was  systematically  employed  as  the  main 
spring  of  the  interest — as  the  general  pervading  principle 
of  the  whole— was  (as  far  as  our  knowledge  of  such  pro 
ductions  extends)  in  Godwin's  Adventures  of  Caleb  Willi 
ams  ;  and  we  are  far  from  meaning  to  detract  from  the  au 
thor's  originality,  when  we  express  our  opinion,  that  the 
artifice  in  q  estion  was  not  resorted  to  in  consequence  of 
any  previous  design,  but  suggested  itself,  in  the  course  of 
the  details,  as  an  obvious  and  indeed  almost  inevitable  infe 
rence  from  the  more  comprehensive  moral  and  political 
purpose  of  his  work. 

The  subject-matter  of  Brown's  novels  is  indeed  widely 
different  from  that  of  the  author  we  have  mentioned,  as  is 
also  their  philosophical  tendency :  still,  not  only  has  the 
American  made  use  of  the  same  modes  of  chaining  down 
the  reader's  attention,  and  of  harassing  him  with  every 
passion  that  agitated  the  fictitious  personages,  so  success 
fully  adopted  by  Godwin ;  but  he  has  caught  the  tone  and 
style  of  his  model,  even  in  the  minutest  peculiarities,  with 
a  spirit  and  accuracy  that  really  looks  more  like  iden 
tity  than  imitation.  We  must,  however,  add  that  this  imi 
tation  (though  inveterately  persevered  in  throughout)  is  ma 
naged  with  all  the  ease,  and  skill,  and  copiousness  of  an 
original  manner.  Certainly  the  English  seed  has  not  dege 
nerated  in  the  foreign  soil  on  which  it  has  fallen.  We 

VOL.  in.  P  should 
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should  rather  say,  that  in  its  transplanted  growth  it  displays 
much  of  that  bursting  energy  of  vegetation,  and  often  ex 
pands  into  all  that  Transatlantic  wildness  and  profusion, 
which  we  associate  with  the  productions  of  the  younger  he 
misphere.  But  what  renders  Brown  the  most  singular  and 
original  of  imitators,  is,  that  notwithstanding  his  pertina 
cious  predilection  for  the  phraseology  and  manner  of  ano 
ther,  he  has,  in  no  instance,  betrayed  any  disposition  to 
adopt  that  person's  speculative  views  of  human  affairs.  He 
appears  to  have  instinctively  seized  the  secret  of  Godwin's 
power,  :md  to  l»ave  used  it  as  freely  and  familiarly  as  if  he 
were  the  rightful  owner ;  but  the  views  and  purposes  to 
\\liicli  he  has  applied  it,  have  not  the  remotest  connexion 
with  those  of  which, it  was  originally  made  the  vehicle — 
so  that,  looking  at  those  novels  in  this  single  point  of  view, 
and  without  any  reference  to  their  more  general  merits,  we 
cannot  help  pronouncing  them  to  be  a- very  singular  literary 
curiosity.  They  are,  besides,  almost  the  only  American 
productions  of  the  kind  with  which  we  are  acquainted  ;  and 
as  nearly  all  the  personages  and  events  are  American,  we 
Lave  considered  them  as  so  many  experimental  specimens 
of  its  native  materials  for  fictitious  composition;  and  in 
this  view  have  found  in  their  perusal  a  peculiar  source  of 
interest,  which  has  probably  been  lost  upon  those  more  fa 
miliarly  conversant  with  the  habits  and  manners  of  American 
society. 

Brown,  fyowever,  (it  should  be  remarked)  does  not  pro 
fess  to  present  any  thing  like  a  formal  picture  of  the  social 
peculiarities  ^)f  his  country.  His  characters  are  not  intro 
duced  (like  Siuollet's  and  Fielding's)  for  their  own  sakes, 
as  so  many  active,  prominent,  and  bustling  individuals,  con 
taining  each  a  little  world  of  human  nature  within  himselF 
—but  appear  rather  as  passive  instruments  powerfully  ope 
rated  upon  by  external  circumstances,  strange  and  per 
plexing  iu  the  extreme,  from  the  resistless  influence  of 

which 
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which  on  their  thoughts  and  conduct  the  main  interest  of 
the  situations  is  made  to  arise.     In  Brown's  personages 
there  is  little  previous  adaptation  of  condition  and  tempe 
rament.     They  have  nothing  of  that  restless  spirit  of  adven 
ture  that  would  naturally  predestine  them  to  be  actors  in 
the  particular  scenes  they  are  called  upon  to  witness,  but 
they  are  as  so  many  mirrors  from  which  we  see,  most  striking'- 
ly  reflected,  tlie  groups  of  mysterious  and  shadowy  forms 
with  which  the  author's  imagination  has  enveloped  them. 
His  heroes,  on  the  wholer  are  rather  ordinary  beings,  whom 
some  accident  suddenly  plunges  into  difficulties  and  per 
plexities,  that  awaken  all  their  faculties^  while  they  baffle 
their  comprehension  ;  and  the  plot  and  mystery  thickening 
around  them  with  each  successive  effort  to  extricate  them 
selves,  they  thus  become  raised  into  objects  of  our  intensest 
sympathy,,  from  their  connexion  with  the   scenes  of  dark 
enchantment  through  which  they  are  made  to  move:  stilr, 
though  the  display  of  individual  character  seems  to  have 
formed  so  small  a  part  of  this  author's  plans,  he  has  almost 
unconsciously  scattered  over  his  portraits  many  distinctive 
traits,  that  sufficiently  point  out  the  country  of  the  wr>  , 
ter,  and  of  the  subjects  of  his  fictions.     In  the  language  and 
conduct  of  Edgar  Huntly  and  Arthur  Mervyn  there  is  a 
certain  colonial  cast  of  frankness,  frugality,  and  intelligent 
simplicity,,  mixed  up  with  habits  of  steady,  unostentatious 
benevolence,  aad  patient  self-denial,  betokening  the  Ameri 
can  notions  of  the  qualities  best  befitting  the  youth  of  their 
republic ;  while,  in  the  occasional   decision  and  physical 
energy  that  they  display,  we  recognise  the  importance  an 
nexed  to  those  more  masculine  attributes,  by  which  the  gi 
gantic  infant  is  destined  one  day  to  ascend  to  the  heights  of 
go.wer  and  renown.. 

Whatever  were  Brown's  defects  in  the  construction  of 
his  stories,  as  a  man  of  genius  he  has  made  great  amends. 
We  have  seldom  met  with  fictions  having  less  the  air  of  fic 
tions.. 
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tions.     His  imagination  was  in  the  midst  of- his  scenes,  and 
not  an  item  is  omitted  that  can  authenticate  their  reality. 
Circumstance  follows  circumstance,  strange  and  inexplic 
able,  suspending  our  faculties  in  wonder  or  alarm  ;  but  in 
the  midst  of  all  the  youthful  buoyancy  and  intrepidity  with 
which  he  plunges  into  his  subjects,  there  is  such  a  matter- 
of-fact  earnestness,  such  an  anxious  enumeration  of  every 
the  minutest  fact  or  sentiment  that  could   belong  to  each 
situation — so  resistless  is  the  boily  of  circumstantial  evi 
dence  adduced — that  we  find  it  impossible  to  withhold  our 
implicit  faith.     For  this  reason,  no   separate  extracts  can 
convey  a  just  notion  of  the  author's  powers.     It  is  only  by 
following  him  in  all  his  details,  that  we  can  appreciate   his 
extraordinary  faculty  of  forming,  frequently  out  of  the  most 
ordinary  persons  and  transactions,  such  mysterious  combi 
nations  as  to  give  them  all  the  grand  and  perplexing  inte 
rest  of  supernatural  occurrences.     Upon  the  whole,  to  sum 
up  our  opinion  of  these  novels,  they  contain  no  sentimental 
raptures — no  fascinating  pictures  of  love   and  gallantry; 
they  have  neither  heroines  nor  heroes,  properly  so  called — 
no  poetic  mendicants — no  impassioned  hags — no  sublime 
marauders;  they  have   few  allusions,  political,  historical, 
religious,  or  literary;  but  with  all  these  deficiencies,  they 
are  the  first  fruits  of  a  young  and  powerful  mind  ;  they  are 
full  of  life,  and  freshness,  and  enterprise — those  "  vital 
Signs"  by  which  works  of  genius  will  ever  be  distinguished; 
and  although  (as  already  stated)  the  author  has  conde 
scended  to  borrow  from  another,  yet  what  he  has  taken  he 
has  so  felicitously  applied  and  extended,  developing,  with 
extraordinary  skill,  throughout  several  volumes,  all  the  la 
tent  resources  of  particular  modes  of  producing  fictitious 
interest,  that  we  must  add  to  his  other  merits  that  of  decid 
ed  originality. 
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